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CHAPTER I 

Life is the pursuit, generally the vain pursuit, 
of happiness. Epigrams, metaphors, philosophies, 
creeds explain little of its mystery. The theories 
we form at twenty have exploded at thirty, whilst 
at forty, unless we happen to be prigs or peda- 
g(^ues, we have learnt by experience that it is 
a game or a task governed by no rules save those 
simple ones deducible from the primal instincts. 
Complete candour and genteel civilization only 
obscure the real clue. We are fond of assuring 
one another that life is made up of compromises 
and sacrifices, but we never remember that what 
we invariably compromise and sacrifice is the 
truth. 

The most important fact in life, the instinct 
wc call love, has remained unchanged whilst little 
else in man's equipment has been permanent. 
His long and weary prepress through the ages 
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has modified the rest; but two thousand years 
of Christianity, and six hundred years of civiliz- 
ation, have left unimpaired the tremendous energy 
which gives continuity to the human race. 

But we have learnt to drape everything either 
with silks or euphemisms, and even the primi- 
tive passion has been surrounded with a tangled 
wire-fencing of hypocrisy. The rash youths and 
maidens who try to storm love's stronghold, torn 
and bleeding from the barbs, retreat, forlorn and 
dejected, to pretend that "after all what they 
wanted was not good for them," and of this de- 
feated crew I am one. 

There is, in the career of most of us, a period 
of translucence when the spirit of romance, shining 
through the opaque covering of conventionality, 
illumines the innocent and youthful soul. Our eyes, 
our ears, our senses, our intelligence, are for a vivid 
space converted into delicate mechanisms for the 
encouragement of the sweetest illusions. A day 
comes when the expanding youth finds in the exult- 
ant song of the thrush, in the dusky odours of a 
midsummer's night, or in the charm and colour of 
words, a mystery and an enchantment. The un- 
happy victim has, he thinks, acquired a new sense. 
The world is a garden full of beautiful shapes and 
alluring fancies. " I will," says the ambitious soul, 
"get me closer to the great heart of Nature, I 
will learn why the sun shines and the flower blotvs, 
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and what underlies this mystery stirring at my 
heart. Why am I happy and expectant ? " 

Why are you restless, oh fluttering heart ? 

Stay ! who is that moving yonder through the 
fragrant gloom of the grove? Is it Artemis, or 
Aphrodite, or a smooth-flanked, rosy-bosomed 
nymph ? 

That figure there under the chequered light is 
all of these to you. Is not she the embodiment 
of years of dreaming — the woman whom you love ? 
Do you know now why the world blooms and the 
thrush sings, and your heart beats ; why words 
fail and senses waver, and vague fear fills you lest 
the spell break ? What force has shot you up 
above the earth-clouds ? O white-winged fancies of 
innocence! for what are you preparing? Little 
you care when she cornea to greet you, light of 
step, with the sunshine that glows in your heart 
gilding her hair. The flowers scatter new 
fragrance ; the odorous undergrowth of the wild 
wood stirs to her step. 

Yet, when she leaves you at the edge of the 
wood that hides you from envious eyes, the sun- 
shine fades, the thrush becomes a mere earthly 
bird, and solitude an aching void with your 
hungry heart for its centre. 

To-raorrOw she will come again, you say, and 
taking the book you carry as the solace of your 
fancies, perhaps you read — 
3 
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" Sometimes I see before me flee 
A silver spirit's form, like thee, 
O Leonora, and 1 sit 
Still watching it. 

Till by the grated casenieat's ledge 
It fades, with such a sigh, as sedge 
Breathes o'er the breezy streamlet's edge." 



" Come to me in jny dreams, and then 
By day 1 shall be well again ! 
For then the night will more than pay 
The hopeless longing of the day." 

Later, when the hush of twilight falls on the 
garden, the woods and the solemn hills, you will 
watch the pale stars rise with a heart too full even 
for poetry, and will repeat her name aloud and 
say, " This is love ! " 

But the mood changes. The world is dark ; 
you lie tossing on a sleepless bed, measuring the 
delights of love and romance by the yard-measure 
of the practical life to which you are chained. 
The darkness bristles with questions. "What 
shall we do ? What will become of us ? How 
can it end." 

There are some memories that modesty compels 
one to record impersonally. Shame for what has 
gone by fills in the past the place misgiving holds 
in anticipation. Has any man ever made a com- 
plete confession of his vanities, weaknesses, and 
follies ? 
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Is not the temptation to drape them pictur- 
esquely greater than that innate love of truth, of 
which man exaggerates the strength in order to 
increase his own sense of dignity ? No one whom 
the world respects despises himself. At best he 
affects a picturesque unworthiness for an approval 
which he secretly deems inadequate. 

But philosophy, originally intended to simplify 
life, has ended in obstructing its healthy develop- 
ment, with sophistries and contradictions. Every 
man, be he a Solon or a Solomon, dwells in the 
centre of a purely personal circle. His unit of 
measure, the line drawn to the circumference, has 
no other test than the experience of his own indi- 
vidual emotions. Thus an unexciting level of 
dulness on the part of the moralist is frequently 
associated with considerable popularity, because 
commonplace minds delight in commonplace 
estimates. 

I have in my mind's eyes my father, than whom 
no man ever trained his two children more care- 
fully. Something satisfactory is expected to issue 
from the nursery of a country rectory. The sons 
should construe the classic authors decently and 
play cricket by instinct ; the daughters should be 
faultless administrators of parish trifles, blessed 
with a distinct taste for being bored. 

My father, the Reverend Wilfred Blake, was 

Rector of Kelverton. My mother died when 1 was 

S 
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six years old, and my sister Dorothea four. A 
Cornish Pengelley, her genealogical tree went back 
to the Celtic contemporaries of Hengist and Horsa. 
The strain she introduced into our blood must 
have greatly improved the breed. The lyrical 
tendency, traceable in my habit of mind, which 
has coloured my actions, I am persuaded not un- 
picturesquely, may be due to atavisms inherited 
from famous Cornish chiefs, who only missed im- 
mortality because they lacked historians. At least 
the thought is a pleasing one. 

My father was an exceedingly worthy man, and 
it is not for his son to criticize him harshly. He was, 
as he frequently hinted, a scholar and a gentleman. 
Evidence of his scholarship still remains in the 
edition of Horace which he edited. With a keener 
sense of humour he might have made, perhaps, a 
more attractive commentator, but then how often 
humour misleads us 1 What is socially more 
dangerous than to see a joke where none was 
intended, and which therefore ought to be non- 
existent ? When I remember the many agonies of 
smothered laughter with which this obtrusive sense 
smote my father's son, I can hardly regret that he 
was spared a conflict for which his sacred calling 
unfitted him. But as in these unpretentious annals 
I intend to sacrifice all things to the truth, even 
my own dignity, I will confess that he was not 
incapable of having bored my mother. 
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Kelverton Rectory was a charming old par- 
sonage, standing in gardens and orchards planted 
in the Middle Ages, and a fit home for nurturing a 
dreamer. A mile or two to the south a long line 
of treeless hills rises where great herds of black- 
faced sheep graze, and where the Roman legionaries 
have left numerous traces of their military presence, 
unless my father's antiquarian researches have de- 
ceived me. Kelverton was a scattered parish, and 
until agricultural depression descended on our 
happy fields, the living, which was in the gift of 
my father's patron and college friend, the late 
Lord Oakton, was a good one. Lord Oakton was 
my godfather. He gave me his name, a silver mug, 
the promise of his future patronage, and a sove- 
reign and a friendly word whenever he came to 
the rectory. 

" This," my father used to say on these occasions, 
" is your godson Oakton." 

" Dear me ! how the lad grows, Blake," his 
lordship would reply. 

Here my father, in a voice faintly suggesting 
discouragement, would observe that I resembled 
my late mother. And then invariably my aristo- 
cratic sponsor closed the discussion with some 
flattering allusion to my good looks. The Blakes 
were, I may say are, a handsome- family. My 
sister was a lovely child, and became a beautiful 

woman, whilst I shared the physical advantages 

7 
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which we inherited from both sides of the 
family. 

Looking back, through the long years on that 
boyish Kfe at Kelverton, I sigh to remember how 
happy it was before I was sent out into the world 
of school and college with a scanty purse and fiery 
appetite for pleasure, to kick against the pricks. 

The silver Kelver flowed by the bottom of our 
paddock, to form below the bridge the bathing- 
pool where the village lads and I learnt to swim. 
O little stream, babbling over smooth boulders and 
golden sands, I have filched the sleeping trout 
from your waters, I have sat like the idle rustic 
of the Latin verse, aimlessly watching your gliding 
wave, or weaving dreams of fruitless things, of 
fair womanly shapes with tender eyes and voices, 
and rosy beckoning arms. O little stream ! it was 
by your waters that my real life first began, and 
that an innocent heart, sending the warm blood 
tingling through my veins one hot August after- 
noon, filled my brain with a cloud of emotions 
whose shadow haunts it still. 



It was when I was entering on my eighteenth 

year that my recollections first became vivid, and I 

commenced the diary on which this simple and 

uneventful story is based. Till then they are 

merely pleasant but dim impressions of a hungry, 

8 
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active boy, who, although he loved cricket, despised 
not learning. I had inherited enough of my 
father's classical tastes to win me a scholarship at 
Burchester, where three generations of Blakes have 
cut their names into the hard oak of the Sixth 
Form-room, without, however, imprinting their 
personality visibly on the elastic surface of life 
without the grey stone cloisters. 

One sultry August afternoon in my life stands 
out above all other boyish records. Beyond the 
southern hills the clouds were gathering, but over 
pastoral Kelverton the sun blazed in a sky dimly 
blue. The country-side basked drowsily in the 
noontide, the cattle stood knee-deep in the water, 
clouds of gnats dancing between their horns like 
thin wreaths of grey smoke, whilst I, in flannel 
clothes, lay on the tree-fringed banks of the Kelver, 
with a vacant mind unconsciously gathering im- 
pressions. The ripe grey-green grasses on the 
bank above me scarcely quivered in the stillness ; 
the Kelver rippling on by its flowery banks alone 
broke the sultry silence which it cooled. 

As I lay concealed in the thick undergrowth, 
through the boughs, leaves, and flowering fennel 
across the stream, I saw a tall, slight girl in a 
grey dress carrying a book. She found a shady 
seat on a grassy promontory, where the stream 
deepened into a quiet pool. Then I grew con- 
scious that a mysterious interest stirred the somno- 
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lent afternoon. A dusky sunbeam passing through 
the flickering leaves fell on her bright brown hair. 
One bare hand supported her cheek ; the other 
turned the pages. After a while she closed the 
book, and rising, stood for a moment thoughtfully 
on the bank. Near her was the heavy plank 
used by the farm-labourers as a movable bridge. 
Usually it stretched from one smooth flat boulder 
to another, leaving a foot of water on either side. 
But on that day it had been removed on my side, 
and before a passage across was possible, the plank 
required readjustment. 

Coming to the edge of the water, she tried 
unsuccessfully to raise it, but the task was beyond 
her strength. It was then that the spirit moved 
me. Hurrying to the spot, full of daring shyness, 
I said : " Let me help you." 

She looked at me across the rippling stream, 
without blushing, and said, "Thank you — it is 
heavy." But I raised the plank and fixed it 
carefully on the boulder. 

" It is firm now," said I. 

Then she stept across, and accepted the hand 
I gave her to climb the steep bank. Her hand 
was soft and white. 

" Thank you very much," she said. 

And then the spell fell on me. Her grey eyes 
were soft, luminous, and light-reflecting ; her lips 
red and curved. She carried her graceful head, 

10 
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I thought, and still think, like a goddess. Her 
beauty dazzled and bewildered me. 

But lo ! she dropped her book. Picking it up 
to restore it to her, I read Shelley's Poetical Works. 
Then, under a pretence of smoothing the leaves, 
I glanced at the title-page, and read "Sylvia 
Carr." 

The book seemed a bond of sympathy between 
us, for I read Shelley too. 

Then, with a little friendly bow, she left me, and 
I watched her until her figure was lost in the folds 
of the uncut corn through which her path lay. 

After a wrapt space, I too walked home, trying 
to realize what had happened, whilst a small voice 
within me whispert^d, " Sylvia Carr, Sylvia Carr ! " 
I looked at the world around me for the change. 
The poppies in the corn, the waving harvest-fields, 
the luxuriant summertide, the black swifts cutting 
aerial figures in the blue, could not answer my 
question. Something within me seemed to have 
expanded. Words and remembered verses sud- 
denly found new meanings, and I walked home 
with my head in a golden cloud. 



CHAPTER II 

The memory is a strange and capricious recorder 
of past impressions. How well I remember waking 
with a delightful start on the morning after my 
meeting with Sylvia Carr! The garden was full 
of twittering life, and a robin, with his plaintive 
treble pipe the only coherent songster of the late 
summer, was weaving an invisible film of soft 
melancholy over the dark yew-trees. **At last," 
I said to myself, " I am a man." 

It was then fashionable at Burchcster for the 
Sixth to keep diaries. To possess one with a lock 
and key was regarded as evidence of a refined 
understanding. So far the idle days had left 
small record in mine, but now I felt a desire to 
empty my heart into its pages. Turning to 
" August 9," I wrote : " To-day I met Sylvia Carr 
on the banks of the Kelvcr,'* but this cold state- 
ment of a radiant incident seemed ridiculously 
inadequate, so beneath it I inscribed the first verse 
of Shelley s " Hymn to Asia." 

12 
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" Life of life ! thy lips enkindle 

With their love the breath between them; 
And thy smiles before they dwindle 

Make the cold air fire ; then screen them 
In those looks, where whoso gazes 
Faints, entangled in their mazes." 

Having thus relieved my emotions, as it were 
by proxy, I dressed and went to cool my newly- 
born passion in the Kelver. 

Ah ! 1 can even now as 1 write feel the limpid 
waters biting my neck, and hear the faint hissing 
of the current round the boulders. Above was 
the pure morning sky, below the silver pool 
reflecting the birch-fringed banks and the fleecy 
clouds. 

" Where have you been, Oakton ? " asked my 
father, when I arrived just too late for family 
prayers. 

" Bathing," said I. 

" I hoped you were reading before breakfast," 
said he. " I always used to." 

He was rather fond of "hoping" that 1 did 
things which he had been accustomed to do, at 
what, delusive memory told him, was my age. 

" 1 must beg," he added, " that you will not 
absent yourself from prayers." 

Then my sister helped me to scrambled eggs. 

" Remember you must get a leaving scholarship, 

Oakton, or you cannot go to the University," said 

my father, eyeing me critically. Then he went out 

13 
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through the open window to consult with the 
gardener about the chrysanthemum beds. 

My sister looked placid and pretty and well- 
regulated, but scarcely in my eyes an ideal con- 
fidante for a love story. 

" I say, Dorothea ! " I began, but then shied at 
my subject and said, " pass the strawberry-jam." 

But when she had handed it to me, it became 
merely a succulent embarrassment. 

The joys of eating and drinking seemed con- 
temptible now, fit only for lower form-boys, and 
totally unsuited for a man ! 

Still I helped myself with moderation, and then 
inquired whether she had ever read Shelley. 

" The atheist poet who was drowned ? " she 
said ; " I have read the extracts given in the 
Treasury of English Song,^' 

Dorothea's splendid correctness trespassed some- 
times on the fringe of female priggishness. But 
I was burning to talk of Sylvia Carr, and 
Shelley's poems seemed a dignified route to the 
subject. 

" I had an odd adventure yesterday," I said. 

" Where, Oakton ? " 

" Down by the Kelver, near Ilbert's Farm, where 
the plank crosses the stream. I saw a girl — a 
lady reading a book." 

"What was she wearing?" asked Dorothea, 
becoming faintly interested. 

H 
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"A sort of soft grey dress, brown shoes and 
stockings and a straw hat." 

This description left my sister unimpressed. 

" Was she pretty ? " she asked. 

" Lovely ! '* 

" Who was she ? " 

" I don't know, but I discovered her name. She 
wanted to cross the stream, but she couldn't move 
the plank, so of course I helped her. She dropped 
the book she was reading. It was Shelley. In 
picking it up, I accidentally — quite accidentally — 
read her name." 

"What was ft?" 

" Sylvia Carr." 

" The daughter of the new dissenting minister 
who has come to Kelverbridge. I know her by 
sight ; she isn't bad-looking." 

Something turned cold within me. I had in- 
herited the traditional feeling of clerical contempt 
for dissenters of whom my father spoke — though 
only, I trust, in the bosom of his own family — as 
theological impostors. Dorothea, of course, shared 
his sentiments. Perhaps she saw the look of bleak 
disappointment, and desired to put my hope out 
of its misery, for she added : " The Carrs are not 
the sort of people we can know." 

" Miss Carr is the most beautiful — far the most 
beautiful — girl I have ever seen," said I, with the 
intention of suggesting that beauty so transcendent 

IS 
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lowered all barriers, and possibly of snubbing 
Dorothea, who was held to be the belle of 
Kelverton. 

** She is rather dressy for her station," said 
Dorothea, who had only put her hair " up " three 
months ago. 

Then in the armoury of my wit I sought a swift 
epigram to crush her, but finding none, asked her 
where the Carrs lived. 

" In the white house on the Kelverbridge Road," 
she said. " A pokey little place ! " 

This was the first cold water poured on my hot 
passion. It threw back the douche in a burst of 
angry steam. 

" There is no reason to scowl at me," said 
Dorothea, observing the effect of her words. 

** I was thinking what a precocious little cat 
you are, Dorothea. Because Miss Carr has the 
misfortune to have a dissenting minister for a 
father, you talk of her as though she were a house- 
maid." 

" You had better call on her family to express 
your sympathy," she answered derisively, and went 
to join my father on the lawn. 

And thus the first drop of bitterness was infused 

into my love-story before it was twenty-four hours 

old, and with it there mingled that ubiquitous 

element of the ridiculous which later experience 

has led me to expect in all the affairs of men. 

i6 
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In my diary for August 12, I find inscribed 
as a record of this conversation : " Dorothea spoke 
like a beast of Sylvia. Jealousy is at the bottom 
of it ! " 

There was a path, leading through the corn-fields, 
passing at the back of our paddock, which struck 
the high-road opposite Sylvia's house. This my 
feet haunted, and the harvesters, iTow busy with 
their sickles, scarcely stopped working to note my 
frequent coming. 

At night I used to steal across the fields to 
watch her house, sometimes I saw her in the 
garden, and one hot night, whilst my heart 
thumped like a flail, I watched her brushing her 
long brown hair by the open windows. 

A whole week passed before I spoke to her 
again. But at last the inevitable moment came. 

One evening, when the corn stood in sheaves in 
the twilight and the ghost-moths were flitting 
along the hedge-rows, I met her face to face, at 
the narrowest turn of the winding path. The fields 
were empty ; we were alone in a spell-bound 
world. 

" Miss Carr ! " said I ; " Miss Carr ! " 

But finding beyond this no form of articulate 
speech, I stood in the stubble and looked at her 
beautiful face. 

She smiled, and did not resent my audacity. 

Emboldened I reached coherence. 

17 C 
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" You have not been down to the Kelver since I 
met you." 

" It is rather far," she said. 

" Not more than a mile from your house." 

" You know where I live ? " 

" Yes. I have seen you in the garden, and at the 
window." 

" I have seen you pass," she answered. " I 
wondered why you stared so much." 

" Miss Carr, it wasn't idle curiosity ; on my 
honour it wasn't." 

" What form of curiosity was it, then ? " 

" I wanted to see if you were still studying 
Shelley. I wanted— oh, I don't know what I 
wanted. Perhaps I thought what a pity it was we 
could not be friends." 

" Well, we can't be." 

" Why not ? " 

" Because your father is the Rector, and mine is 
the Congregationalist Minister." 

" What has that to do with it i " 

" Everything." 

"Even if my father were Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, I should not let it interfere with my right to 
choose my own friends," said I, heroically. 

" I must go home now," she said ; " it is late." 

" Let me walk back with you. Miss Carr. It isn't 
safe for you alone in these lanes. The harvesters 
are about." 

i8 
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" Only to the last stile, then." 

'* Thank you so much. If you only knew what 
pleasure it gives me." 

" I ought not to allow it, Mr. Blake." 

" Yes, you ought indeed. It seemed quite dismal 
in these fields all alone. It is different now." 

All my timidity had flown ; a voice seemed to 
speak for me. 

"Are you going to be a clergyman too?" she 
asked, as we walked slowly side by side, by the 
thick growth of the hedge-row. 

" I don't know ; perhaps I may be.*' 

" I hear it's expected of you." 

My heart leapt. Evidently she too had made 
her inquiries. 

" I shan't decide till I go to Oxford." 

" I thought you were at Oxford." 

" No ; I'm at Burchester." 

« At school ? " 

" Not exactly at school. I'm in the Sixth." 

" You don't look like a school-boy," she said. 

I felt for the down on my upper lip. It was 
there safe enough, and gave me courage. 

" I am'in* for the leaving scholarship," I explained, 
" so I have stayed on longer than most fellows." 

We had reached the limit of the fields. Through 
the tree-trunks, above the hedge-row, the white 
house loomed across the thickening twilight. 

" No further, please," she said. 

19 
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" When shall I see you again ?" I asked. 

" Never," she answered, " if you arc a con- 
scientious young man." 

" But t must I Will you — I'm ashamed to ask 
— but, will you come down to the Kelver where I 
first met you?" 

She laughed. 

" Isn't it a clandestine appointment, Mr, Blake ? 
Are we not both expected to set examples to the 
rival sects at Kelverton ? " 

" We are free to do what we like. Please come, 
and give me one pleasant afternoon. If I thought 
it wrong, I wouldn't ask you." 

Ihen she looked at me, and, I think, read on my 
face the sincerity of my words. 

" I will come," she said, " but only because you 
are a school-boy stilt." 

Then she gave me her hand, let it linger, I 
thought, an imperceptible space, in mine, and 
stepping over the stile disappeared, leaving me to 
enjoy the thrilling moment 



CHAPTER III 

Sylvia Carr met me by the Kelver again and 
again, converting that glorious August of visionary 
youth into an indescribable period of ecstatic 
happiness. 

But before the month was over the troubles 
began. Both my father and Mr. Carr were mem- 
bers of the Kelverton School Board, and leaders of 
the rival parties. The debates were acrimonious, 
and the friction constant. The Rector felt that a 
dissenter ought to be as much below him in 
political weight as he conceived him to be in social 
standing. 

The Church party, unfortunately, was weak on 
the Education Act, and Mr. Carr frequently j" put 
them right" at the Board meetings. On these 
occasions my father did not always keep his 
temper, and "A Scene at the Kelverton School- 
Board" was a not unfrequent head-line in the 
county paper. It was painful to me to hear 
Sylvia's father referred to as that " vulgar dissent- 
ing parson Carr," nor was I in a position entitling 
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me to take up his defence. Sylvia, on her side, 
regarded the conflict as a battle of frogs and mice, 
fought in puny regions remote from her interests. 

Before joining her fatlier at Kelverton she had 
been a student at a high school for girls at a 
fashionable watering-place, where the head-mistress 
held advanced views. Huxley and Darwin were 
her prophets ; she had learnt to swing the agnostic 
hammer with the fanatical vigour serious women 
employ in their intellectual enterprises. She was, 
moreover, the authoress of a small text-book 
entitled Evolution for tht Young, which some 
critic declared "ought to be burnt by the public 
executioner." Sylvia's father, it seems, pleased 
with his daughter's progress in carnal learning, 
and the prizes and praise they won her, failed to 
discover that the doctrines in which she had been 
brought up were being destroyed by a gradual 
process of educational erosion. 

As the son of a clergyman I made some effort 
to counteract the influence of the authoress of 
Evolution for the Young, but discovering that 
Sylvia was more skilled in "the learning of the 
Egyptians " than myself, I desisted. Besides, we 
found little time to discuss these abstruse questions 
in the excitement of our secret meetings. Some- 
times we met among the thick copses through 
which the Kelver flows ; at others under the stately 
fir-trees of Wild Heron's Wood; or, for a rapturous 
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moment, behind the privet-hedge of her father's 
garden in the gloom of the warm night. 

If her father or mine discovered our meetings we 
both knew there would be an end to them, although 
we were ashamed openly to admit it ; so we stole 
behind hedges, lurked in copses, seeking trysting- 
places like conspirators rather than happy lovers, 
whilst the hundred difficulties obstructing the flow 
of our affections gave them a delicate aroma and 
romance, which young people, permitted to kiss at 
their ease in drawing-rooms, are incapable of under- 
standing. 

The wind in the leaves, the ripple of the stream, 
the scent of the honeysuckle, the flicker of the 
sunshine on the bracken inextricably commingle 
with the intense memories of that happy August. 

When we look back to the troubles of early 
youth, measuring their intensity in the light of 
later judgment, it is difficult to regard them 
seriously, because the ridiculous element assumes 
disproportionate prominence at the expense of the 
pathetic side. But although the love-story of a 
sixth-form school-boy must inevitably be regarded 
as a joke by all save himself, yet I cannot review 
that soul-shaking early experience with any of the 
genial philosophy which the accomplished man of 
the world is believed to feel for the earliest of his 
youthful follies. Its humiliation and its triumphs 
still flutter across my emotions, and raise the 
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ghosts of shame and of joy from their uneasy 
graves. 

I cannot remember that my conscience ever 
opposed any obstacle to these stolen meetings. It 
has never at any time of my life been a stalwart 
combatant of my wishes. But nothing can remain 
undiscovered for long in any family blessed with 
such a member as Dorothea, who is one of those 
persons born to " duties." One of them was to 
keep an eye on me. Encumbered with no weak- 
nesses of her own to wrestle with, she found plenty 
of leisure and energy to deal with mine. Now, 
there is an aggressive sort of honesty, ranking only 
technically with the virtues, because, whilst it is 
impregnable to temptation, it is dissociated with 
charity. Of this quality, Dorothea possessed her 
full share. 

In my romantic moods she jarred upon me ; she 
represented the side of life which never permits us 
to enjoy to-day because of the doubts of to- 
morrow ; she had, of course, fully decided that I 
must be a credit to the family ; there was no 
reason, she considered, why I should not (after 
taking Holy Orders) get a mastership at Bur- 
chester. Did not some of the house-masters clear 
t^vo thousand a year .' Her managing sense was 
abnormally developed. Although she was a year 
younger than myself, my father frequently con- 
sulted her, and constantly bragged of " Dorothea's 
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common-sense." He would as soon have thought 
of taking counsel with me as with his sexton. 

I was at this time, I doubt not, a singularly 
uninteresting companion, and in no mood for the 
tennis-parties and other engagements in which my 
sister desired to involve me. The youth who 
teaches the woodlands to re-echo the name of 
Sylvia, invariably seems morbidly pre-occupied to 
his relations. 

My love-lorn withdrawal from the puerilities of 
life did not escape Dorothea's eye, but assuming 
the appearance of contemptible " moonings " ex- 
asperated her. She wanted to know " what had 
come to me }** whilst I, though wondering at "the 
great inner change" revealed, as I imagined, in 
my conduct, replied that nothing had "come to 
me," as she called it. 

" You remind me of * little Johnnie head-in-air,'" 
she retorted, reverting to the literature of the 
nursery in order, I presume, to check the haughti- 
ness of my manner. 

" I have promised the Hawthornes to take you 
over to play tennis this afternoon," she said, as I 
returned no answer. 

The Hawthornes lived on the other side of 
the parish, and I had an appointment with 
Sylvia. 

"I'm afraid I shall have to disappoint them," 
said I. 
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" Why ? " 

" Because I have something better to do." 

"What?" 

" Well — to keep cool." 

" How provoking you are, Oakton ! " 

"You should not make engagements for me 
without consulting me first" 

"Don't be pompous! You're annoyed because 
I called you ' little Johnnie head-in-air ' ? " 

" I thought it childish." 

" Will you come if I apologize ? " 

" No, I can't." 

We wrangled for some time, but nothing would 
have induced me to forego my meeting with 
Sylvia, so finally a letter of excuse was sent, and 
Dorothea's suspicions, already alert, bristled into 
complete activity. 

I took my rod — my excuse for haunting the 
banks of the Kelver — and hurried off to my 
trysting-place. I found Sylvia waiting in the 
group of young birch-trees which had found root 
on the slanting banks of the stream. Above 
stretched a wide slope of rugged pasture-land, 
overgrown with bracken, and coloured here and 
there with spiral patches of foxglove. The late 
summer had grasped the countryside with a sun- 
browned hand ; the Kelver rippled quietly round 
the dry boulders which it covered in flood-time with 
a truculent amber stream. Sylvia, leaning against 
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the silver stem of a slender tree, pretended not to 
see me coming. 

" How glad I am to see you again ! " I exclaimed. 
"To-day is Wednesday. I have not seen you 
since Monday. A year ago ! " 

" I have made a great sacrifice for you to-day," 
she answered. " I have told a story. My father 
wanted me to go out with him, but I said I had a 
headache." 

" That is a legitimate excuse, not a story," 
said I. 

" I can't quite see the distinction," she answered. 
" It's too fine for my intellect. Perhaps that is 
because I wasn't educated at Burchester." 

Something of the summer glow seemed reflected 
in her beautiful, dark grey eyes. 

" How beautiful you are ! " I exclaimed. " You 
are a part of the summer. Not a mortal." 

" Where did you learn to pay such old-fashioned 
compliments, Mr. Blake ?" 

" It isn't a compliment. And please don't call 
me Mr. Blake." 

" What shall I call you ? " 

" Oakton." 

" What an odd name ! " 

" I'm sorry I haven't a better. You are rightly 
named, only there ought never to be another 
Sylvia in the world." 

" Why ? " 
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" Because they can't possibly be lovely like you, 
and so they would spoil its charm," 

I felt 1 was living in the radiant circle ruled by 
her eyes. The world beyond seemed a place of no 
account. 

Hitherto I had been too timid to kiss her, but 
the waves of tenderness that welled up from my 
heart conquered. 

"No," I said, boldly taking her hand and 
drawing her towards me, " there is only one Sylvia. 
All the others are mere vulgar usurpers. I love 
you with all my heart! It is misery to live 
apart from you. Sylvia! Sylvia! will you marry 
me ?" 

" You are so young," she said, " you don't under- 
stand what you are asking." 

" I am as old as you ! " 

" But you are still at school ! " 

"I'm top of the Sixth, and shall get the leaving 
scholarship." 

" But how can we think of marrying ? " 

She smiled at the idea. 

" I don't mean to-day or to-morrow, but soon. 
If you cared for me you wouldn't laugh ! " 

" But I can't help seeing things as they arc." 

" But do you like me, Sylvia ? " 

" Yes, Oakton, There ! " 

She kissed me, and then with her ear close to 

mine, I poured out my heart. What I said I can- 
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not remember ; no doubt I bragged of what I 
would do for her in the world. Our engagement 
was to be a secret, because my position as a 
Sixth-form boy might make the contract seem 
ridiculous. 

To me the moment was as thrilling as solemn. 

The ferns and tall grasses waved over our heads, 
the leaves of the birches quivered in the warm air, 
the monotone of the stream and the drone of a 
wandering bee made the silence live, whilst I 
made heroic and impossible promises heedless of 
the obstructions before us. But though all else 
has changed and shifted since, though the tender 
surfaces of feeling have been made callous by 
friction against the rough edges of the world which 
clumsily mould men into formal shape, I feel pride 
rather than shame at the memory of that afternoon 
of youth, of love, and impossible faith. 

Every vow was sincere, every caress a pledge of 
innocent first love. If innocent happiness be worth 
winning even for a moment, surely I triumphed in 
that delightful hour. Even now I cannot see a 
group of silver birch-trees on the slope of a rugged 
upland without recalling the brief moment with a 
pang of tenderest regret. 

But as we sat in the shade among the bracken, I 

promising and vowing heroic things, suddenly 

through the tree-stems, on the fern-clad slope, I saw 

Tom Holford seated on a big stone watching us with 
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derision in his eyes. And so the bright moment 
came to confusion, for Sylvia saw him too. Then 
the sacred moment, losing its sense of romance, 
became a vulgar and compromising incident We 
rose to our feet with scarlet faces. 

" I must go home," said Sylvia. 

She led the way down the narrow path. I 
followed, feeling Holford's eyes burning a hole in 
my back. With a sense of humiliation I remem- 
bered how servant-girls and their "young men" 
kissed in the Kelverton lanes when they thought 
they were unseen, and how, when detected, vulgar 
eddies of scandal filtered through the parish, I 
recalled, too, Dorothea's supreme contempt for 
these contemptible proceedings. 

At last when the group of birch-trees was out of 
sight Sylvia stopped. 

" He saw us ! " 

" Perhaps he didn't," said I feebly. " Besides, he 
may not know us." 

" I never felt so horribly ashamed in my life," 
said Sylvia. " What fools we were ! " 

" We are engaged to be married, so after all it 
doesn't matter what Kelverton thinks or says 
about us," I replied defiantly. " It is only a 
miserable little place. You can't find it on the 
map." 

But the geographical obscurity of Kelverton 
could not diminish my acrid annoyance. In vain 1 
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comforted Sylvia, who felt the absurdity of the 
situation more keenly than I did. To plead as 
an excuse that she had entered into an engage- 
ment with a school-boy seemed to her a prospect 
full of intolerable humiliation. 

"We shall be the laughing-stock of the whole 
place ! " she cried. 

" No one will dare to say a word/' said I. " I 
will protect you." 

"You can't prevent people laughing. I hate 
above all things to look silly." 

" There isn't anything silly in love/' said I, in a 
voice that faltered. 

"Not in books and poetry, but there is in real 
life. Don't come any further or some one else will 
see us ! " 

The white dusty Kelverton road lay in front of 
us. 

"When will you meet me again?" said I, hurt 
somewhat at her tone. 

" Oh, I don't know ! It all seems so foolish. 
Why are you so young, Oakton ? " 

" Because I can't help it." 

" Don't be cross." 

" I'm not. Haven't you promised to marry me ? " 

" Such promises are not serious." 

" They are with me. All my life and happiness 
are in you, Sylvia, yet you can see something 
ridiculous in it ! I don't love like that" 
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" I wouldn't wound your feelings for anything," 
she answered in a softened voice, " but perhaps 
because I'm really a woman whilst you arc not 
quite a man, I see things plainer. There! foi^ive 
me. I'll sec you whenever I can." 



CHAPTER IV 

Society of all kinds and of all degrees is deeply 
interested in any deviation from what it regards 
as a correct attitude on the part of ministers of 
religion, or their families. 

What is dashing in a subaltern becomes rank 
ribaldry in a curate. It is rarely, I suppose, 
granted to one obscure parish to enjoy a scandal 
of which the parson's son and the dissenting 
minister's daughter are the origin. But thanks to 
a wretched farm-servant, this relapse from paro- 
chial monotony was the lot of Kelverton. 

At first the scandal crept from house to house 
through the servants ; finally it drifted from the 
maids to the mistresses. I did not hear of it 
till it reached my sister, and then the storm 
burst. 

One evening I was enjoying the solace of my 
still illicit tobacco beyond my father's range of 
vision from the study window, when Dorothea 
interrupted my romantic musings. 

" What," she exclaimed, "is the meaning of this 
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scandal about you and that dissenting man's 
daughter ? " 

The evening was dark, but I could read the 
storm signals in her voice. 

"There cannot possibly be any scandal about 
Miss Carr and myself," said I boldly, but with a 
miserable sense of misgiving. 

" The whole place is talking of you and her," 
returned my sister indignantly. "Anything more 
di^aceful I have never heard I " 

" You are young, Dorothea, and haven't heard 
much yet," said I angrily. " But no one in 
Kelverton shall speak disrespectfully of Miss 
Carr. Let me tell you that her honour is dearer 
to me than my life I The roan who dares to say 
a word gainst her will have to answer for it 
to me." 

The flattering glow of satisfaction from my own 
manly courage was, alas ! brief. My sister soon 
brought the situation down to a commonplace 
level. 

" Isn't it a little late to go into the heroic ? " 
she asked. " My only hope is that papa will not 
hear of it" 

" Perhaps you have heard that Miss Carr has 
consented to be my wife ? " said I, struggling to 
maintain the dignity of the situation. 

" I have only heard, so far, that Tom Holford 

saw the parson's son and the minister's daughter 
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' a-huggin' and a-kissin' when they thoawt no 
one was a-lookin'.' " 

She imitated the rustic accent 

I scowled at her with a burning face. 

" Holford's sister is kitchen-maid to the 
Hawthornes," she continued. "Mary Hawthorne, 
who gossips with the servants, heard iL She says 
it is right I should know, because the story is all 
over the parish. I shall be ashamed to show my 
(ace in Kelverton. And the only excuse for you, 
Oakton, is that you are a weak-minded school-boy. 
That Carr girl ought to be ashamed of herself for 
making a fool of you 1 " 

" If you were a brother instead of a sister, I 
would thrash you for that," I said passionately. 

Then I walked away into the dark shrubbery 
and left her mistress of the field. 

There are some sleepless nights which we never 
forget. Of one of these I became the victim. 
Rage, shame, and love, the invisible inquisitors of 
my restless pillow, wracked me. I fancied I heard 
Holford telling his odious tale in the coarse verna- 
cular of the country-side. What was to be done? 
How was the calumny to be met? All the ale- 
house loafers in the village knew my secret. How 
long would it be in reaching the ears of Sylvia's 
father or mine? Outside in the darkness the Fates 
seemed weaving humiliating overthrows for my 
pride and dignity, whilst I lay helplessly waiting 
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for what was beyond my boyish experience to 
avert. 

All through the night the ruddy, derisive face of 
Holford mocked me, until a burning desire to 
wreak vengeance on it mastered the jostling crowd 
of emotions. In the morning, when I cooled my 
feverish body in the Kelver, and felt the chill 
waters closing over me, dim fancies of an early 
and beautiful end to my woes glimmered in my 
brain. I thought of myself as of some young 
Marcellus carried off to a picturesque grave in the 
flower of his youthful promise, and of Sylvia dying 
of a broken heart. There was consolation in this! 

At breakfast my father said : " Oakton, what's 
the matter with you ? You look as if you had slept 
in your clothes." 

" I have been bathing," said I morosely. 

" Bathing, in what ? " 

" In the pool, of course," 

I might have added, "and in despair." 

At the other side of the breakfast-table Dorothea, 
in an ominous and aggressive silence, watched me 
with a resentful eye. 

I was to meet Sylvia in the copse at the back 
of her house after dark, but there was an intermin- 
able day to be passed flrst. My father, who was 
going over to Burchester to lunch and dine with 
the Dean, desired my company to the station. 
Members of the same family of opposite tem- 
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peraments do not invariably enjoy each other's 
society. We talked as usual of the leaving 
scholarship. 

" We can hardly hope that you will gain one," 
said he, with anticipatory resignation. " You are 
too erratic at your work. But if you fail, I don't 
know what we can do for you, I can't afford to 
send you to Oxford." 

He made these observations whenever we were 
alone. Repetition had given them an edge of 
acute exasperation. 

" Scholarships are ' fluky ' things," said I. 

"What do you mean ?" 

" Well, if the other fellows are only slack enough, 
almost any one may win one." 

" I infer, then, that you base your chances on the 
intellectual feebleness of the other competitors ? " 

" Yes, and on my Latin prose." 

" Your prose must be rather a weak reed to lean 
upon," returned my father. 

But Latin prose, whether at Burchester or 
Oxford, seemed at that harassed moment, a futile 
thing, of less importance even than the early 
autumn tints on the oaks bordering the dusty 
road. 

" Scholarship at Burchester isn't what it was in 
my day," resumed my father. 

" It is supposed to be well up to the Public 
School average," said I. 
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" That's low enough. In my day the big schools 
aimed at turning out gentlemen and scholars. 
Now their chief object seems to be to teach idle 
lads how to play cricket indifTerently." 

Then as I offered no defence of the modem 
system, he added : " In my day we used to be 
proud of the school," 

" There were three Burchestcr men in the last 
Ministrj'," said I. 

"All of them radicals pledged to disestablish- 
ment," he retorted. 

"Well, that's better than no record at all." 

" I think it worse," said my father, who was a 
politician only one degree less dissatisfied with his 
own party than with his opponents. 

When his train rolled out of the quiet station 
I lit my pipe and commenced walking slowly 
home. It was the first time I had braved local 
opinion so far as to puff my smoke in its face. 
But I felt at war with the world, and the pipe was 
the emblem of my defiance. 

Between the village and the Rectory stands a 
decayed ale-house, known as the 'Jolly Wagoner,' a 
favourite haunt of rustic Bohemianism. There, on 
the bench in the porch, the travelling tinker would 
stop for refreshment, or the tramp might dawdle 
over his mug of thick beer until requested by the 
landlord to resume his journey. Here, rumour 
declared, the local poachers found a ready market 
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for their game, and here on Sundays, in an ancient 
and neglected g^arden, the dissipated youth of the 
place tested their terriers on rats which the land- 
lord caught. It was at this disreputable centre of 
village life that I inflicted the second stain on the 
family reputation. 

On that fatal morning, leaning against the dusty 
horse-trough, among a group of village idlers, 
stood Tom Holford, to whose insolent tongue I 
attributed my present woes. I intended to pass 
in the dignified indifference becoming my social 
position in the parish, but suddenly I heard the 
a^ressive cough used by the vulgar youth of the 
neighbourhood to attract the notice of the other 
sex. 

The savage blood mounted to my brain, and I 
glanced fiercely at the group. Holford emitted 
an offensive chuckle, and then all the Furies which 
had goaded me spurred me into an uncontrollable 
access of rage. 

" What do you mean by that ? " I cried, advanc- 
ing towards him. 

"Ho! ho! ho!" he laughed. "It's a crumble 
what stuck in my throat." 

His comrades roared with unrestrained satisfac- 
tion at the novelty of this insult. 

" You are the miserable cur who has Hed about 
me," I cried. 
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" I see you a-huggin' an' a-kissin' o' your gal when 
you tho'at no one was a-lookin' ! 'T wasn't fur 
me to make no secret o' that ! " 

" Then take that, you hulking cad ! " 

I struck him full in the face, and he reeled back 
against the horse-trough, which saved him from 
falling. 

No one laughed now, but a bystander shouted, 
" Don't you take that from no parson's son that 
ever was ! " 

" Not me," said Holford. 

A moment more and we were fighting savagely. 
Then, in a wicked red light, whilst the trees and 
hedgerows seemed dancing in riotous confusion, I 
was conscious of the bystanders watching us with 
a dully ferocious interest. I think it was the foxy- 
faced landlord, Curtis, who, with an eye to his 
licence, shouted, " Stop 'em, some o' you !" but no 
one heeded him. 

Holford was at least three years older than my- 
self, and tough and thickset, but I was taller and 
more active. At that time boxing was practised 
at Burchester, and I had acquired considerable 
skill with the gloves, otherwise the fight might 
have had a different conclusion. He rushed at me 
with bull-like impetuosity, leaving his broad red 
face exposed to my blows. I had learnt to hit 
straight and hard, and the rage of my accumu- 
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lating humiliation strengthened my muscles. 
Three times I knocked the heavy fellow off his 
legs, and even now I remember with dim feelings 
of triumph that a bystander, impressed by my 
prowess, shouted, " Well hit. Master Blake ! " 

" Do you want any more ? " I panted at last, 
feeling victory in my grasp. 

" Give in, Tom," cried the landlord from the 
doorstep. " You're licked." 

" Not me," growled Holford, rising to his feet, 
his face gory from my punishment. 

One blind rush more on his part, met on mine 
by a heavy right-hander under his stubborn chin, 
settled the combat. 

This time his friends helped him to his feet 

" I'll chuck it up," he said, " the young 'un's 
licked me fair and square." 

Then a wave of forgiveness rose within me. 

" I'll shake hands if you like," said I. 

Then we shook hands. 

" I didn't mean to make no mischief," said be. 

But the throng had imperceptibly thickened 
during the fight, and as I turned away amid some 
shouts of applause — for Kelverton always took a 
sporting interest in an honest fight — I saw, among 
other familiar faces, Mr. Roberts, a stalwart sup- 
porter of the chapel, and a patron of Sylvia's 
father, staring at me with strong disapproval, and 
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beyond bis sinister black hat, sitting in the 
Hawtbomes' wagonette, my sister Dorothea look- 
ing at me reproachfully over the heads of an 
excited group of yokels, distress and shame on 
her pretty face. 



CHAPTER V 

I WENT home across the fields. 

Fighting at Burchester was regarded as " low," 
b'lt it was tacitly understood that "a gentleman" 
might "lick a cad" without loss of dignity under 
certain circumstances of provocation. 

I was anxious to remove the evidence of the fray 
before seeing our old nurse, Burgess, who adored 
me with an unreasoning affection, as her " own boy." 

Her strong feeling, in fact, was frequently a 
source of embarrassment, especially when it in- 
duced her, as it did in moments of excitement, to 
address me as " Oakie darling," 

Burgess was supposed to look after the linen, 
but had, on the strength of twenty years' service, 
appointed herself a sort of family counsellor. 

I hurried up-stairs. The glass revealed the wreck 
of a comely appearance. My face was streaked 
with blood, and swollen. When I attempted to 
unbutton my gory collar I discovered that my 
thumb was uncomfortably sprained. But the feel- 
ing of elation which I am persuaded accompanies 
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all victories, however base, buoyed me up. If, I 
reasoned, I was big enough and brave enough to 
" lick " a fellow like Holford, surely there was not 
much left in life to be afraid of. So I bathed my 
bruises, changed my clothes, and thea went down 
to the square oak-panelled room still known as the 
nursery, because at a remote period Bui^ess had 
tended me there before succeeding to the chaige 
of Dorothea. 

I now knew how Achilles felt afler he had slain 
Hector, but this extension of experience did not 
make the prospect of my interview with my sister 
more agreeable. 

Whilst I was waiting for Dorothea, suddenly I 
heard a rush along the passE^e, and my old nurse 
flung herself into the room. 

"Oh, Oakie darling! What is the matter?" 

" Nothing. Shut up, do, and don't make a fuss," 

" But your Hp's cut and your face is swollen. I 
believe you've been fighting. And they are all 
saying such things about you I " 

" I met a herd of wild swine in the lane, and they 
trampled over me. They are the same pigs who 
are slandering me." 

This mysterious tone adopted to repress her 
familiarity partially succeeded. 

" I don't know what you mean by ' wild pigs in 
the lane,' Master Oakton, but let me bathe your 
bruises. That right eye will be quite black." 
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" It's an honourable scar, and I won't have it 
touched. Don't make a fuss." 

But, hearing a door open, and guessing it was 
my sister, "nurse" hurried off to solve the mystery 
of my battered face with her. Through the open 
door 1 heard the excited colloquy. 

" Miss Dorothea, oh, Miss Dorothea, what's the 
matter with Master Oakton ? He came in with his 
face covered with blood, and says it's the pigs in 
the lane," 

" I'm utterly ashamed of him," said my sister. 

" Why, what's my dear boy been doing ? " 

" Fighting like a common man outside a public 
house whilst all the rabble in the village looked 
on I" 

The accusation was too crushing for my old 
nurse to undertake my defence at once. 

"What dreadful doings, miss! What will your 
papa say ? But some one must have used him 
very had. Though hot-tempered from a child, he 
is most forgiving and affectionate," 

Then Dorothea, followed by Burgess, entered the 
room, and I turned and faced them. 

" Well ? " said I, " So you're ashamed of me ? " 

" Utterly ashamed. What a frightful scene ! 
What will papa say when he hears ? " 

" You needn't tell him, miss," interposed Butgess. 

" Tell him indeed I " exclaimed Dorothea. " I 

trust he may never hear of it. Your behaviour is 
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perfectly scandalous. Maude Hawthorne cried, she 
was so frightened." 

"No wonder! — to see his poor face knocked 
about like that/' exclaimed nurse. 

"Fancy a clergyman's son fighting outside an 
ale-house, and in his father's parish ! " resumed 
Dorothea, determined to make an impression. 

" I would have rather thrashed Tom Holford 
somewhere else. But it had to be done here, you 
see." 

" Tom Holford ! " exclaimed nurse. " Nasty 
spiteful, rough fellow ! Serve him right ! I'm 
sure he deserved a beating. Oh, Master Oakton, 
do let me bathe your poor eye. I can see it 
swelling." 

"Merely an optical illusion," said I airily, to 
annoy Dorothea. 

" You must be utterly depraved and bad, Oak- 
ton," said Dorothea, losing her temper. " You treat 
this abominable brawl as a thing to be proud of. 
No gentleman would behave as you have done." 

" Don't talk nonsense. Holford was insolent, and 
I 'licked* him. You are no judge how a gentle- 
man behaves ! Do you suppose I enjoyed fighting 
a rough outside an ale-house ? But it had to be 
done, and I did it." 

" Had to be done, indeed 1 " 

"The whole duty of man isn't contained in the 
Sunday-school programme. I'm sorry you and 
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Miss Hawthorne saw me, but it had to be done, I 
tell you. It's cant to pretend it's disgraceful to 
lick a cad." 

" You have di^raced the family, and nothing you 
can say can alter that," returned Dorothea, with an 
obstinate look about the corners of her mouth and 
the pupils of her eyes. 

" Since you have expressed your opinion suffici- 
ently on the subject, Dorothea, we might drop it," 
said I. 

" Do let me bathe your eye with hot water, 
Master Oakton," insisted nurse, looking reproach- 
fully at Dorothea for what she considered her 
" want of feeling." 

" All right, nurse," said I. " Fire away, if you 
really think you can get it down." 

Whilst Bui^ess fetched the basin and sponge, 
Dorothea sat in the high-backed chair and watched 
us resentfully. 

When nurse had given my damaged eye the 
final touch and had left us to fight it out, Dorothea 
again resumed the attack. I am convinced that 
even at that early age the prospect of a sister-in- 
law of dubious social station, in whose choice she 
had no voice, caused her extreme uneasiness. 

" Has it never occurred to you," she began, with 
an exasperating air of moral superiority, " that you 
arc acting deceitfully ? " 

" I have already told you," I answered, " that we 
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consider it inconvenient to announce our engage- 
ment That's why we keep it to ourselves." 

"Your plan of kissing in the byways and fight- 
ing in the highways hasn't been quite successful," 
she retorted maliciously. 

" I expected you would say that," I answered, 
determined to keep my temper, *' because you love 
saying beastly things. If you were in a hobble 
I should try to get you out of it." 

" I am helping you, only you are too stupid to 
see. I want to put an end to this scandalous 
nonsense. The idea of being in love before you 
have left school ! It's the most absurd thing I 
ever heard. Oh, you may scowl at me. I'm not 
frightened. You can't fight with me as you did 
with that man outside the public-house." 

" Dorothea, you are ripening for a shrew, but 
I would rather you didn't practise on me. I shall 
go and fish — and not be in to lunch." 

" Fish ! I know what your fishing means." 

But I refrained from retorting, and went to the 
little room at the end of the passage which we 
called " the work-room," where Burgess mended the 
family linen. 

** Nurse," said I, " will you please cut me some 
sandwiches ? I am going to fish, and shall not be in 
to lunch." 

"But there isn't fish to catch," she returned 
incredulously. 
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" You never know till you try," said I. " Please 
get me some sandwiches." 

" Oh, Master Oakton ! Isn't this fishing an excuse 
for something your father wouldn't approve of? 
Not going to be in to lunch ? There's such a nice 
pigeon-pie, too." 

" I think I prefer sandwiches and solitude to 
lunch with my sister to-day." 

" I always said Miss Dolly was a little wanting in 
feeling," said nurse. " But I dare say she's worried 
about you." 

"Nurse," I answered with dignity, "you must 
understand there are things a man doesn't even 
consult his father about. So please give me some 
sandwiches." 

Burgess laid aside her work, and rose from the 
old rocking-chair in which I could remember her 
rocking Dorothea to sleep, and looked at me 
and said — 

" You are a man grown, but you mustn't be so 
headstrong over this courting they're all talking 
about. There isn't a young woman in Kelverton 
good enough for you to look at, not even that Miss 
Hawthorne up at the Hall," 

" Damn it ! " I cried, 

" Oh, Master Oakie ! Master Oakie ! " 

" Well, you make me swear with all this beastly 
gossip about ' courting,' as you call it t Get me 
some sandwiches, and please don't talk rot," 
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" Ham or tongue ? " said nurse reproachfully. 

" Tongue," said I. " Please put them on the hall- 
table." 

Solitude is the comfort of the harassed lover, so 
the " Passionate Pilgrim " of Kelverton parish 
sought, "the woods and streams among," the 
sympathy which the practical work-a-day world 
denied him. 

I threw a fly occasionally, but the languid trout 
refused to rise from their lurking-places under the 
shadowy banks in the lazy pools. Alas ! poor dull 
fish, they wanted the rush of the flood-water from 
the peaty hills to restore their energy, just as I 
needed the waves of the outer world to give me 
sanity and understanding. 

Youthful love is fed as much on introspection as 
on sense of beauty. One year ago I had caught, 
with a splendid thrill of excitement, the four-pound 
trout which had haunted the big pool, and baffled 
the expertest rods of the village. To-day, that 
triumph seemed insignificant. A trout, even the 
gamest and biggest, was but a fish, and the cunning 
which killed him found no honoured place in the 
romantic armoury of love. That big trout became 
a fixed point by which I could measure the mental 
changes. 

" This," thought I, " must surely be manhood." 

It is strange how the vision of a girl can give a 
lad a new perspective of life I 
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The sky was a dim blue. There was thunder in 
the air. Far away on the southern horizon a bank 
of clouds was standing solemnly above the hills. 
My mind had had its storm. The tumultuous 
passions the fight had raised had mingled a strange 
feeling of apathy with my emotions. The energy 
with which my mind kindled images was relaxed. 
The explosion of savagery had begotten an in- 
definite feeling of shame. A patch of yellow 
mallows on a dry bank, or the golden brown of the 
dying bracken on the upland, catching my gaze, 
riveted it, and turned the stream of thoughts into 
channels alien and remote to the truculent combat- 
ive instincts. So the long hours passed, the stream 
babbled, and I ate my sandwiches without knowing 
whether they were ham or tongue. Occasionally a 
bitter thought broke my calm, shaking the dim 
leafage of my musings as the sultry movement of 
the air shook the yellowing foliage of the birches, 
but after a momentary spasm the quiet procession 
of fancies resumed its movement. 

" To-night," I thought, " I shall see Sylvia. Till 
then, patience and rest." 

And so I sat and pastured my mind on that 
side of classical literature passed over in discreet 
silence in school text-books, but which I had 
absorbed without ever realizing before its human 
significance. Heroines ceased to be cold shadows, 
and became warm, lovely, and gracious symbols to 
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excuse, to encourage, and to measure the fervour 
of my own passion. 

Love, the glowing thread of literature, had led 
me to the magic circle, and I too had become one 
of the initiated and worshipped at the eternal 
shrine, only the tragic element with me was re- 
placed by the bitterness of the absurd. Dido, 
Mai^erite, Juliet, and the rest of them, played 
with life and death. My risks were very different 
in kind ! However sincere and absorbing my 
passion, it could not quite destroy my sense of 
proportion. Dido feared not to die upon the 
funeral pyre, nor Juliet on Romeo's dagger, but 
I? — well, I dreaded my father's voice exclaiming, 
" What a young fool ! " 

Burchester and the " Sixth " could not adorn a 
true love story. This thought thrust itself on me, 
chilling the exultant glowings of my heart. Was 
mine the sort of romance to be blazoned through 
the parish ? Yet on the whole I felt rather 
triumphant than unhappy whilst the day passed 
in a dreamy conflict, in which I more than half 
conquered the ugly-headed reasons which whispered, 
" Oakton ! every one will call you an ass ! " 

I had no intention of going home until after my 
appointment with Sylvia. The little copse behind 
her house where we were to meet had become a 
hallowed spot. 

Long before it was dark enough for Sylvia to 
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join me there unobserved, I stood beneath the 
dusky shade listening to the pipings of a belated 
robin. When he was silent a feeble star appeared 
over the tirs, and a bat fluttered between the pale 
spaces of the boughs. 

Robins I knew had twittered, stars peeped out 
in soft autumn skies, and bats fluttered across 
their fading light for endless ages before I was 
born, yet I doubted whether the heart of any 
other youth had been so stirred by these simple 
natural movements before. 

But suddenly at the end of the little wood 
through the red boles of the tree-trunks I saw 
Sylvia hurrying to meet me, and read the signs of 
agitation in her haste. 

" This is pleasant 1 " she exclaimed when in 
speaking distance. 

"What?" 

" Why, this fighting ! " 

" You have heard, then ?" 

" Yes, with the rest of the parish." 

She stopped opposite me in a cloud of trouble 
and annoyance. Then seeing my bruised face 
said — 

" Your eye is black — quite black." 

" It's nothing." 

The fight which I considered ought to have 
added an heroic element to our meeting had pro- 
duced an opposite effect. 
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" My father has gone to Mr. Roberts' this even- 
ing," she said ; " I feel frightened when I think 
what they may talk about," 

"Mr. Roberts saw the fight," said I. " He was 
prying about like a virtuous crow." 

Roberts was the well-to-do retired grocer, and a 
pillar of local dissent. He dwelt in a new red- 
brick villa on the Kelverbridge road, where he 
frequently dispensed lavish " teas " to his sect. 

Sylvia shuddered. 

"You most unfortunate boy!" she exclaimed 
disconsolately. 

"Well, he saw me, and it can't be helped. But 
who told you about the fight ? " 

" Sarah." 

Sarah was the servant who acted as a sym- 
pathetic scout, " She heard in the village that 
you had fought Holford about me, you silly over- 
grown school-boy. The scandal is just doubled 
now. Every one in Kelverton must hear of it," 

" I'm not ashamed." 

"But I am," 

" Sylvia ! " 

" Of course ! What a fool I shall look ! Just 
think of it I " 

" Nothing matters when you really care for any 
one," I cried, 

" Nothing matters I Do you expect me to enjoy 

this humiliating muddle ? You ought to have 
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prevented it. Just imagine what will be said ! 
Your friends will laugh at me for n:iaking a fool 
of a school-boy. Oh, Oakton, why are you not a 
few years older ? As it is I should like to run 
away and hide." 

I writhed. 

"You can't love me, Sylvia," I cried. " if you 
did you would defy everything for my sake as I do 
for yours. And trust me too." 

" Trust you to do what ? " 

" To win a place for you in the world 1 " 

"When? In ten years' time? We shall be 
twenty-eight then. What am I to do in the mean 
time ? Live here at Kelverton ? What a pro- 
spect! Besides, although you think you like me 
now, the feeling won't last. It couldn't. It isn't 
natural." 

This was not at all the love of which I had been 
dreaming, but her face under the darkness of the 
wood belied the matter-of-fact sentiments. 

" Love with me is eternal!" I exclaimed. "So 
deep and vast that I can't express it. You are 
the whole of my world. People talk about being 
bom again, I know what that means now. I 
have been born again, and in a flood of white 
blinding light of fire and dew. And yet you talk 
of the ' feeling ' not lasting ! " 

I spoke vehemently, with heaving breast and 

quivering lips, vainly trying to express the un- 
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utterable yearnings that lay on my heart The 
colour mounted to her face, and forgetting her 
misgivings for a moment, she crept into my arms 
and laid her head on my shoulder. 

" Do you love me like that ? " 

" More, a thousand times. I can't reach it, ex- 
press it, or explain it." 

But as we nestled together under the firs, a voice 
at the end of the grove frightened us apart. ' 

"Miss Sylvia," it cried, "Miss Sylvia, your pa's 
come home." 

" It is Sarah calling," she said nervously, 

" He's home, miss," said the girl, " and calling 
for you. He seems upset-like, and I'm afraid he's 
heard something," 

" Let me come and see," said I, seeing her shrink 
at the prospect before her, 

" No, you will only make it worse I don't want 
him to think I have Just left you." 

" Be brave I " I whispered. 

Sylvia made no reply, but left me, to breast the 
first wave of the storm. 



CHAPTER VI 

When I stepped from the dark garden into 
the lamp-ht hall half-an-hour later, Dorothea 
met me. 

" Papa'3 home," she said. " He knows every- 
thing." 

" Everything ? " 

"Yes, the fighting — Miss Carr — all of it." 

She seemed relieved. 

" You sneaked, I suppose." 

" I did nothing of the kind. Mr. Hawthorne, 
whom he met at the station, told him. You are to 
go into the study." 

I stood on the worn door-mat looking at her. 

" I suppose you hardly expected it could go on 
for ever," she continued. " It is the best thing 
that could happen." 

" What is ? " 

"To be found out in time." 

My head, which had been in a whirl, became 
clear again, the emergency spurring my faculties 
into activity. 
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" I'm not the only one in this family ' found out.' 
You are too. Now I know that you are a selfish, 
interfering little prig!" 

She answered my scowl with a toss of her head, 
and then, with a contemptuous flick of her skirts, 
went up-stairs, whilst I braced my nerves for the 
second fight that day. My victory over Holford 
encouraged me. Still I shrank from the engage- 
ment, like a general who has no artillery. The 
conflict seemed too unequal. 

Once in my early boyhood my father had flogged 
me, and as I hesitated outside the study-door, I 
recalled the scene with almost sickening vividness. 
I had stood still, full of wicked thoughts, whilst he 
had struck me across the shoulders and back with 
a cane, " I hope," he said, when he had finished, 
" that this is the last time I shall be called upon 
to chastise you." But I silently walked out 
of the room, an unsubdued young savage with 
rage in my heart. Perhaps the look he read 
on my face convinced him that my temper ill- 
suited me to the cane, for the flogging was never 



But the victory I had regarded as mine, because 
I had never shed a tear, although I had lain awake 
in a furnace of shame for most of the following 
night. I had, unconsciously, I think, never quite 
forgiven him, and the spark of smouldering resent- 
ment the recollection fanned, encouraged me to 
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stand my ground. " Don't funk it," urged the 
voice of defiance, as I turned the handle. 

My father, standing with his back to the mantle- 
piece, waited for me with a flushed face. 

"Well, sir!" he said, frowning across the green- 
baize table. 

" Dorothea told me you wanted me." 

" Wanted you I I'm wondering rather what on 
earth I shall do with you. You are an abominable 
nuisance in my parish. I'm not sure whether you 
are a young fool or a young scamp, but I'm inclined 
to think you are both." 

" I thrashed Holford because he deserved it," 
I said. "And as for my being a fool or a 
scamp, I should permit no one but you to 
say it." 

He looked at me across an eddy of angry 
astonishment. 

"As for this blackguardly, and — eh — unchristian 
fighting, ungentlemanly as that is, there may be 
excuses, but there arc none for this — I'm at a loss 
for a decent phrase — for this going on with the 
dissenting girl." 

" If you are referring, sir, to my relations with 
Miss Carr, you are unjust." 

" Your relations with Miss Carr I How old are 
you, sir ? " 

" Eighteen." 

" Have you no shame ? " 
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" I have nothing to be ashamed of. We thought 
it better not to tell you of our attachment." 

"Attachment? What does this nonsense mean? 
It seems that I'm blessed with a fool for a son." 

Then in somewhat unclerical language — for 
wrath and excitement suggest perfectly natural 
modes of expression — he proceeded to give mc 
the version of my love passages as rumour had 
conveyed them to him, 

" What with kissing behind hedges and fighting 
in front of ale-houses, you are rapidly making the 
parish too hot to hold its vicar. I suppose I ought 
to be thankful that you didn't make love to the 
servants under my own nose. Precocious boys 
like] you begin like that. You are not a fit 
companion for your sister after your disreput- 
able behaviour in company with this dissenting 
minx " 

"You shall not say a word against her. No one 
shall, not even my own father ! " I cried, and as 
my voice rose above his, the room seemed filled 
with unholy vibratory noises which contrasted 
strangely with the serene light which fell from the 
lamp on the shining backs of the books, marshalled 
in their quiet ranks. 

" Silence, sir I Would you dictate to me in my 
own house?" he thundered. "Ungrateful boy! 
how dare you forget the respect due to your father 
and to his sacred calling 1 " 
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" I'm not forgetting my respect," I cried in a 
whirl of defensive fervour. " It is you who are 
foi^etting what is due to the young and innocent 
lady who has consented to be your son's wife." 

This shot falling clean into my father's camp for 
the moment silenced his guns. When he had 
recovered a little he lowered his voice. 

" Then go and marry her, sir. Ask her father 
to read the service over you. You're more than 
fourteen, and the chapel is licensed. Oh, what a 
young idiot the dissenting minx has made of 
you ! " 

" Miss Carr," I retorted, " is perfectly blameless. 
She is the most beautiful, charming young lady — 
and the most refined — that I have ever met. It 
is not her fault that she is a dissenter. And as 
for marrying at once, we know perfectly well that 
is out of the question. We are young, and can 
wait ! " 

" ' Young, and can wait' Oh, you are young 
enough ! Listen to me, sir. This foolery must 
end. Understand that. It is your youth and 
unlucky — ah — ah — precocity, sexual precocity — 
which has enabled this young person to inveigle 
you into an — absurd position. In mixing yourself 
up with this dissenting family — love-making and 
kissing about the lanes like a plough-boy, you 
cover my family with ridicule. Now you are in 
a frame of mind resembling hysteria more than 
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anything else. That is your only excuse. For- 
tunately you return to school in a few days. I 
will write to the head-master and request him to 
take you in hand. To-morrow I shall see this 
girl's father. If, after this, you insist in your folly, 
I will have you understand that you must find 
some other place than your father's house for 
playing the fool in ! " 

There he stopped and frowned at me. But the 
memory of all the persecuted lovers of romance 
and history buoyed me up. Was not the brutal 
opposition of parents the badge of all our ardent 
tribe ? So with becoming dignity I said — 

" I have given my word to Miss Carr and intend 
to keep it, and to marry her whenever I can. My 
mind is positively made up, although I much 
regret the engagement is opposed to your wishes. 
I am no longer a boy. In little more than two 
years hence I shall be of age." 

We looked at each other across the table, which 
my father had struck frequently to emphasize his 
reproaches. 

"This then is open rebellion. I must consider 
how best to deal with it. Oblige me by leaving 
the roonn." 

I turned to go, but a softer feeling made me 
stay. 

"Father," I said, "can't you understand that I 

love her with all my heart ? Did you never love 
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any one ? And where am I to go to if I leave 
your house? To the d^p6t at Burchester for a 
soldier ? " 

Something in my voice seemed to touch him. 

" The whole thing is preposterous," he said. 
" Leave me. I have told you what I think." 

So I left him, feeh'ng that the customary boyish 
ground on which I stood was crumbling about my 
feet. 

On the stairs I heard the rustle of Dorothea's 
skirts, and knew that she had been leaning over 
the banisters listening to our excited voices. Her 
door closed with a hollow unfamiliar flap. 

Outside, through my open window, I could hear 
the rain steadily falling on the dry leaves, whilst 
the wet smell of the damp garden filled the room. 



CHAPTER VII 

When I awoke from the deep sleep which 
Nature, in season of trouble and perplexity, 
squanders on youth at the expense of maturer 
years, my blinking consciousness spun round 
giddily in the white light of reality. Just as the 
stiffness in the regions of the right eye told me it 
was black, and reminded me of Holford's fists, so a 
dreary sense of moral outrage oppressed the pride 
bruised by my father's words. The waking point 
is not an heroic moment. Pride, the spur of 
courage, has lain all night in the quiet abysses of 
sleep. The spirit of combat then burns a dim 
spark, half quenched in the melancholy grey of the 
dawning. 

During the night heavy rains had fallen. The 
sunflowers were bent in the garden-mould. Wher- 
ever a bird stirred in the trees, the balanced drops 
on the drooping leaves fell in a shower. Beyond 
this faint patter of Nature's activity, and the febrile 
chirpings of the sparrows in the eaves, all was still. 
Out at the limits of the stubble-fields the tall elms 
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seemed propping up a falling sky. But I drew 
sullen sympathy from . the gloomy morning. In 
the dank air to visit the bathing pool became 
3 stern duty rather than a quivering delight. The 
night had made the Kelver's swollen stream faintly 
visible in the mid pool and given deeper murmur- 
ings to its flow. In the overhanging bank rose 
three "coigns of vantage" for diving. A rough 
ledge of rock, menacing evil things to erring feet, 
must be cleared by the plunger from the highest. 
For a bather at war with circumstance the boldest 
leap was fittest. To spring into the grey water at 
the risk of a fractured skull made me worthier of 
Sylvia's love — especially before breakfast on a 
chilly morning. 

Ah 1 I can even now feel the dampness circling 
around my lithe youthful body as I stand poised 
to spring. Then a rush of air and a cleaving 
of tingling waters with the unforgetable flavour of 
peat, and I find myself swimming across the pool 
wondering with dread " what shall I say to my 
father?" A whole Niagara of waters could not 
wash away the menace of that day. 

But the evil day behind whose black shadow 
stratagems are weaving to roll our pride in the 
mud, differs not visibly from the unnoticed units 
of time when we feed and doze in apathetic 
comfort. 

I returned across the wet fields to my father's 
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house, feeling like an intruding tiostage or a 
reluctant captive. 

The battle-field of yesterday must be crossed, 
strewn with feathers torn from Affection's breast 
and wings. The parental arrows still clung to my 
flesh. " Haeret lethalis arundo " whispered soft 
Virgil's voice, tender with two thousand years' pity. 
My father was "blessed with a fool for a son." I 
was "rapidly making the parish too hot for its 
vicar." My peerless Sylvia was "a dissenting 
minx," The reproaches sprung from the hot dust 
and stung me again with renewed poison. 

Prayers first had to be faced — at which the 
servants sat in respectful chairs, paying mechanical 
devotion with the family. A strange tension filled 
the room in spite of the friendly odour of fried 
bacon wafted from the kitchen. Dorothea's 
mouth was prim and pursed ; my father's face 
clouded and averted. Nurse alone bent on me 
gentle brows, dismayed a trifle at her darling's 
bruised eye, the badge of victory and disgrace. 

A man of commanding aspect, my father was 
respected in his household. His voice was round 
and loud. A less respectful ear than a son's might 
have heard the ring of metal in it A brazen 
voice? No I but sonorous unfalteringly, it could 
fill the dimmest aisles of a church with dignity. 
That morning as he read prayers with the emphasis 
the family crisis perhaps needed, I became conscious 
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of the imperfections filial piety should have hidden. 
" We beseech Thee," he prayed, " to send down on 
every member of this household power to conquer 
pride of the flesh, and arm us all against the lures 
and luxuries of folly." 

This divine request aroused my suspicions. Had 
my father, I wondered, interpolated the paragraph 
on my especial behalf in a homily of vaguer and 
narrower significance ? 

But the ceremony ended. The fried bacon and 
urn made their entry. In silence Dorothea poured 
out my tea. In further silence my father placed 
my portion on a plate, but upon discovering by 
touch that it was the hotter, removed it to one 
indifferently warmed, and better suited to the 
claims of a rebellious son. That he should pay 
such minute respect to his own comfort on so tragic 
a morning struclc me as singular. Evidently the 
earthquake that had shattered me had scarcely 
shaken him, 

"When you have finished breakfast, Oakton," he 
said, " you will oblige me by going into the study." 

I went there prepared to renew the encounter, 
but with other weapons. The long night's sleep, 
the damp autumnal morning, the cold bite of the 
Kelver had cooled my blood. I was no longer 
blind to my father's views. 

In a few minutes, after discussing, I doubt not, 
my case with Dorothea, he joined me. 
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" Sit down," he said. 

I took a chair opposite him. His back was to 
the window. Over his shoulder I could see the 
wet garden, the tall privet hedge, and lo I veering 
above it, in motion, a broad, soft, black felt hat 
whose shape denies all fleshly things by its 
aggressive unsmartness, and which, whilst claiming 
so little outside sect, advertises so much within. 

I knew the head that unprcsuming covering 
crowned. The duel must now become triangular. 

"Well, sir," commenced my father, "you have 
had time to reflect over your conduct." 

" Yes," said I, " but I think Mr. Carr is coming." 

As I spoke the hat disappeared in the porch, 
and the bell rang. 

My father coloured and bit his shaven lips. 

" This is a pretty mess," said he. " I would 
rather you had made a fool of yourself with a 
servant-girl." 

He looked like one who knows his enemy is at 
his gate, and went to meet him. 

The meeting in the passage darkened by thick 
garden foliage, and within my earshot, seemed to 
me wanting in dramatic dignity. 

Mr. Carr muttered vaguely his apprehensions 
that his appearance might cause surprise. 

" Not a bit of it," said my father, " I expected it. 
But, for goodness' sake, let's have as little fuss as 
possible." 
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The minister had dressed for the occasion in 
pious broadcloth. His whole aspect su^ested 
that he regarded the situation as immensely serious. 

What had this brown-bearded little man with 
the excitable blue eyes said to his daughter? 

" This is my son," said my father, indicating me 
with a wave of his hand, as though I were of minor 
importance in the affair. 

Mr. Carr looked, and admitted he knew "the 
young gentleman by sight." 

Then we all sat down, and my father without 
further manceuvring commenced — 

"I infer that your daughter has deceived you 
in the same manner as my son," 

" In so far as I had no idea that this young man 
was paying court to her — yes," returned Mr. Carr. 

" Please don't forget the lad's a school-boy," said 
my father, 

Mr. Carr glanced at me, and said — 

" He scarcely looks like one." 

" Oh ! he's precocious enough ! However, he 
is only eighteen, and returns to school next 
week, when I hope we shall see the end of this 
folly." 

But the attempt to bludgeon me out of my love 
and dignity, with the weight of my youth, swiftly 
warmed my blood. 

" There is one thing I must say," I insisted, 
turning to Mr, Carr. 
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" No more heroics, for goodness' sake ! " cried 
my father irritably. 

But I refused to be stopped. 

" I wish to tell Mr. Carr that his daughter is 
blameless. I am deeply attached to her, sir ; she 
has consented to be my wife, — some day. We 
desired to keep our engagement secret until I was 
in a position to think of marrying. That's all I 
have to say." 

" You see the sort of sensible youth this is ! " 
said my father, looking across me contemptuously 
to my other judge. 

" My daughter told me a similar story," said Mr, 
Carr. " But I should like to spare the feelings of 
this young man." 

"Oakton, leave the room," said my father per- 
emptorily. "We can't discuss this foolery whilst 
you're in it." 

"Very good, sir," said I, rising. " Only wished 
Mr. Carr to understand my position. Whatever 
is decided, I regard myself as solemnly engaged to 
Miss Cam" 

" Hold your tongue, sir, and leave the room," 
cried my father. 

"I'm going, sir. But you understand, Mr. Carr." 

"Yes, yes," said he, blinking his eyes uneasily 
between the waves of excitement that his coming 
had stirred. 

"The more you explain, the sillier you look," 
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thundered my father. " Leave us, for goodness' 
sake t " 

And to suppress further expostulation, he rose 
and almost shouldered me into the passage. 

Dorothea was sitting in the room opposite and 
with the door open, trying to hear what was 
said. 

" What did that dissenting man want ? " she 
asked. 

" To claim me as a son-in-law ! " I replied 
viciously. 

"No!" cried she aghast. "You have put your 
foot into it t Now I suppose there will be a breach 
of promise or something. The Carrs are a nice 
class of people to be mixed up with ! Luckily 
you haven't a penny and can't marry. And of 
course the girl hasn't. These dissenting people 
never have a sou unless they're tradesmen." 

" Miss Carr has a rich aunt at Kelverport," said 
I maliciously. 

" I doubt it," said she. " If she had any prospects 
at alt, it isn't likely she'd engage herself to a 
school-boy ! " 

But the voices from the adjoining room, now 
raised to an angry pitch, interrupted us, and I 
guessed the rival ministers were apportioning 
their children's blame. 

"That man is annoying papa," said Dorothea. 

" I'm not surprised. I wouldn't have seen him in 
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his place. Of course he will insist on holding you 
to the engagement It will be a big lift to people 
of their class." 

"Miss Carr is much better bred and educated 
than any of us," said I. 

" You're an excellent judge of that I " sneered 
Dorothea. 

But before I '.vas ready with a retort the door 
opened, and my father shouted: "Oakton, come 
here ! " 

I joined the scene of conflict, reading on the 
flushed faces of the combatants evidence of the 
heat of the controversy. 

"Mr. Carr agrees with me, though for different 
reasons, that this nonsense must stop, and that the 
talk of an engagement in which one of the con- 
tracting parties is a school-boj*, is too absurd to be 
thought of. You, sir, return to your studies next 
week, and as Miss Carr has already left Kelverton, 
the silly affair will, I hope, soon be foi^otten in 
my parish." 

"Sylvia gone!" I exclaimed, my heart sinking, 
"And without a word to me." 

" She did give me a letter for you, but I don't 
know whether your father would wish you to 
receive it," said Mr, Carr. 

My father assented grimly, 

"The lad can have it. It can't make any 
difference in the long run," 
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A letter was handed to me, addressed to 
Oakton Blake, Esq., and beautifully written. 

"Dear Mr. Blake," said the heart-blistering 
note, " I am very sorry for what has happened, for 
your sake, as well as for mine. It has placed me 
in a most unpleasant and awkward position. In 
moments of thoughtlessness I let you imagine 
what must be forgotten. I am anxious not to say 
anything unkind, but you must understand, now 
you have been brought face to face with it, that 
an engagement between us is out of the question. 
For what has occurred I accept the main responsi- 
bility, since my knowledge of the world, however 
limited, is far greater than yours. The excuses 
that I might make for my conduct are all of them 
flattering to you ; to offer them would be to make 
a still greater sacrifice of my pride. 

" I now, with every affectionate wish for your 
success in life, wish you farewell. 

"Sylvia Carr." 

Sylvia's words oozed on my intelligence like a 
burning acid. 

"What a letter! What a horrible letter!" I 
cried, turning on Mr. Carr, wild with misery. " I 
believe you made her write it" 

"Hush, sir," said my father, "it merely shows 
the girl has recovered her common-sense." 
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" I did nothing of the kind," said Mr. Carr. 
" She wrote of her own free will. I have no idea 
what she has said." 

"Will you swear you did not compel her?" 

"Swear, sir? I'm not accustomed to swear. 
But you have my assurance." 

" Let me see her then." 

" Impossible. She has already left home to 
put an end to the scandalous gossip. It's not 
often I have the pleasure of being in agreement 
with your father, but we are of one mind in 
this." 

" Except that you take it too seriously.l^' said 
my father, trying to frown me into silence. 

" She can't have meant it," 1 cried, seeking in 
the memory of the last few days rays of comfort 
for the outrage on my heart, 

My father intervened. 

"Nonsense, sir. We have had more than 
enough of this. Don't make a scene. She has 
no further desire to share your folly and dis- 
obedience, and has the sen^e to say so. The 
whole thing is most distasteful to me, and I doubt 
not to Mr. Carr." 

"It is most painful to me," assented Mr. Carr. 
"Especially as some of those who sit under me 
question my parental supervision. However, the 
conduct of both of you appears foolish rather than 
dishonourable, and I confess I am inclined to view 
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this weakness — this eminently human weakness — 
more leniently than your father." 

Mr. Carr having thus delivered himself, rose to 
go. The phrasing of the speech annoyed my 
father, who donned his heaviest armour. 

"Whilst," said he, "I have reason to thank 
you for the — ah — consideration which you have 
extended to us" (a little pompous movement of 
the chin included me), " I have yet to leam that 
the joint imbecility of our respective children — 
which I trust is temporary — has caused us both 
an equal sense of humiliation." 

The clumsy bolt stung Mr. Carr, who retorted 
with a toss of his head. 

"My pity for these foolish young people is, 
I admit, greater than my feeling of personal 
annoyance." 

"No doubt . . . exactly . . . very becoming," 
said my father, who, having shot his bolt, was 
anxious to end the interview. " Yes, that is your 
hat on the arm-chair. Allow me to come as 
far as the gate with you. You can stay here, 
Oakton." 

The rival ministers brought into line by my 
unlucky loves, removed the scene of the discussion 
to the narrow pathway between the privet-hedge. 
Their veiled truce ill-concealed the antagonism 
of sect and class, and they separated at the gate 
without shaking hands. 
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" A nice mess you've made of it," said my 
father, when he returned, partly thinking aloud, 
partly reproving me, "although I must say we 
have got out of it pretty cheaply. I'm glad he 
had sense to pack the girl off. The man was 
almost patronizing! He actually reeks of the 
dissenting training collie. I was afraid he was 
going to propose we should pray for guidance. 
But you're not the first youngster that's been 
made a fool of by a girl, so I'll say no more 
at present." 

" I should like to know where Miss Carr has 
been sent to," I said defiantly. 

" Oh, I don't know. To Jericho, I hope ! It's 
no concern of yours. She's given you your dis- 
missal. That's enough for you. Why ! if I had 
made such an idiot of myself at your age, my 
father would have caned me first, and then sent 
me packing. But there's no discipline extant in 
this wretched generation I Now leave me, and 
think over what I've said." 

And so I did, but in a contrary direction to his 
injunction. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Left to my own thoughts, vanity came to the 
rescue of my pride — vanity which hides ugly facts, 
or gives them, in youth, at least, a cloak and a 
feathered cap to strut in. 

Although Sylvia's letter lay heavy on my 
heart, a hundred remembered kisses belied it, and 
experience had not taught me how easily expedi- 
ency can strangle an affection held in reasonable 
check. The pride, the letter gored and trampled, 
cried out within me that she was the victim of 
base coercion, and urged me to see her again in 
spite of them all. 

It pleased me to fancy her exiled in some 
Siberia of true lovers where my chivalrous quest 
must find her, where 1 might press her to my 
heart again and shield her with my arm against 
the world I 

It may be because I remembered that Juliet 
had a nurse, or perhaps the recurrence of a childish 
instinct that led me to the work-room where 
Bui^ess was mending the family hose. 
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"How you do wear out your socks, Master 
Oakie I " said she, though curiosity burned in her 
eyes. 

But the tragic gloom on my face stayed the 
play of her needle. 

" Oh, Master Oakic I don't take on so. You 
must know you're too young for love-making." 

" Nurse," said I, " do me a favour." 

" How, Master Oakie ? What can I do ? " 

"They have sent her away. They mean me 
never to see her again." 

"Ah, I was wondering what that man wanted." 

"Yes; sent her away and made her write lies — 
dishonourable lies — to me. If I thought them 
true, nurse, I'd cut my throat." 

" Oh, Oakie darling. Don't talk like that You 
make my blood creep.'* 

" I should," I repeated, " and with a razor too ; 
only I know she isn't capable of it She's noble 
and tniel" 

The nurse made an effort to escape conspiring. 

" Oh, do try to mind your books, Master Oakie, 
and please your papa, and foi^t all about it." 

"Foi^ett" exclaimed I. "Never! You can't 
understand what love is, or you wouldn't say that 
to a man when his heart is breaking," 

"You're not the only one who's been through 
it," said nurse, who had sentimental memories. 
" You just feel as though all the world was tumbling 
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about your ears, and that there's nothing left 
but to find the darkest corner to sit down to 
cry in." 

"Ah! It's worse than that. It's — well — more 
like hell than anything I can imagine." 

" How can you ! " exclaimed she, aghast at so 
impious a simile under so orthodox a roof-tree. 

" I mean it. Her father has sent her away from 
me, and I love her. Oh ! a million times more 
than you or any one else in the world can 
understand." 

Nurse again shook her head in denial of this 
arbitrary limitation of her powers. 
" But how am I to help > " she asked. 
"Well, you must know," I explained, "that they 
have a servant named Sarah." 
" Who ? The Carr people ? " 
" Yes." 

" A general servant, of course." 
" I believe so," I admitted. " Well. You must 
go over to Kelverbridge and see her, without 
letting Mr. Carr know, and find out wnere they 
have sent her." 

" But wouldn't that be helping you to be 
deceitful ? " 

" No. Only helping me to frustrate a wicked 
plot If you won't go I'll go myself; I'm 
desperate," 

Nurse reflected a moment. Her cheeks flushed 
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with borrowed excitement. The fascination in- 
trigue has for the sentimental was working its 
spell. 

" I'll do it, Oakie darling. I must go down to 
the village about Miss Dolly's white frock, which 
hasn't been sent back from the wash." 

" That's a dear old nurse ! " 

Then she weighed risks and chances. 

" The man is pretty sure to be running about 
among the chapel people," she reflected, "they 
mostly always do." 

" Even if he isn't," said I, " it won't matter. 
There's a path up to the back down through the 
little wood on the Kelverbridge road. No one 
will see you coming," 

" But what will your father say ? " said she, 
swerving off" at the prick of her conscience. 

" He'll never know," 

" But when you know where your young lady is, 
what will you do ? " she asked suspiciously. 

" How can I tell, until I know ? " 

" You won't run away or do nothing desp'rate } " 

" Trust me ! " 

" It isn't fair to treat you like this," she con- 
tinued, using my wrongs to silence her own con- 
science. 

"It is tyranny, nurse." 

" They might have put her away somewhere. 

You never can tell what these dissenters are up to. 
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Who knows ? Perhaps I may live to nurse your 
babies yet." 

I blushed with strange awe at the inefiablc 
thought 

"Stranger things have happened. But when 
will you go ? Remember, I'm sick with anxiety." 

" Now, this minute, before lunch." 

" You're a dear, kind old thing," and I kissed 
her, and she went to the kitchen to mask the 
expedition. 

During her absence I read Tennyson's (Enone, 
finding parallel symptoms in my own emotions, for 
did I not too feel — 

"That wheresoe'er I was, by night and day. 
All earth and air seemed only burning fire " ? 

There was solace also in the thought that " false- 
hearted Paris" was probably only slightly my 
senior. 

When nurse returned, I learnt without surprise 
that Sylvia had gone on a visit to her aunt at 
Kelverport That this entailed any serious hard- 
ship except separation from me, even my romantic 
ardour could not believe. 

" Sarah told me," said nurse, " that though Miss 
Carr was upset-like, yet when her father scolded 
her she answered him back." 

" Pride, nurse, pride," said I. 

"The girl couldn't hear what was said, only she 
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was sure the young lady tried to stop him coming 
over to see the master." 

" Generosity, nurse ! She wanted to spare 
me." 

Stiil, Sarah thought that letter was written of 
her own accord. 

"That was her generosity too, nurse. I see it 
all now." 

Thus vanity moulds our theories to suit self- 
esteem. 

" Sarah says she wasn't a bit frightened of her 
father. She won't let any one bully her, she 
says," 

" No ; she has a magnificent spirit in spite of her 
heavenly gentleness." 

" Well, I'm glad you're easier in your mind, 
Master Oakie," said nurse, resuming her mending, 
a little disappointed, I believe, that the visit had 
not been more exciting. 

But was I easier in my mind? I read Sylvia's 
letter again for deeper meanings. What was her 
" most unpleasant and awkward position " ? Was 
it a maidenly mode of describing the inner struggle 
between love and duty ? Then in " moments of 
thoughtlessness" she had allowed me "to think 
things which must be forgotten." This merely 
reflected modesty shrinking from the storm. 
There were other readings to it, of course, but the 
noblest motives must have prompted her, otherwise 
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she would not be Sylvia. As for " an cngageinent 
between us being impossible," of course she meant 
a public engagement. When heart is pledged to 
heart it needs no formal sanction ! Then there was 
a phrase which glowed with solemn nuptial fires. 
" The excuses that I might make for my conduct 
are all of them flattering to you." This, being 
interpreted, surely meant, " I love you in spite of 
all worldly and social obstacles." It is true that 
her supposition that her " knowledge of the world, 
however limited," was superior to mine, suggested 
a certain patronage of attitude, out of place in so 
tender a romance ; but who can weigh one's words 
at such a moment ? And so I scanned her words 
like a commentator studying an obscure text in 
order to harmonize the meaning with his own 
wishes. For a long afternoon I warmed the chill- 
ing message at the fires of my affections. But 
what a different letter mine would have been ! 
"Farewell" was her last word. But should true 
love accept so formal a signal to fold his wings 
and fly elsewhere,' Might not the letter be in- 
tended to try my affections ? A lover capable of 
yielding before it was an intruder in the warm 
Eden 1 had scaled. 

Thus musing, I wandered down to the Kelver, 
whose waters, flowing across the fields of a whole 
broad county, reach the sea at Kelverport, where 
the autumn flower I cast into the stream might, 
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after many meanderings, meet Sylvia's sorrowful 
gaze. The destiny of the stream fixed my purpose, 
Kelverport was scarcely fifty miles from Kelverton. 
What was this to a man ready to cross " shadowy 
mountains and sounding seas" to reach his exiled 
love? 

Unfortunately I had only half-a-crown. The 
fare was eight-and-sixpence. Money was scarce 
in the family. To apply to my father was im- 
possible. Dorothea, who was thrifty, had, I knew, 
more than two pounds in her money-box. That 
source was closed to me. How could I humble 
myself to borrow half-a-sovercign of her? The 
youth at Burchester, it was whispered, occasionally 
raised money on articles of jewellery or even of 
clothing. Phillpot major, who "made a book," was 
believed to have sold for fifteen shillings in the 
summer term, to a dealer in old clothes, a new 
great-coat intended for winter wear. The absence 
of this garment in his wardrobe, detected by his 
mother in the holidays, led to an inquiry, which 
resulted in the condign punishment and degra- 
dation of the unlucky young sportsman. The 
" Sixth " regarded this transaction with disapproval, 
as unbecoming to the character of a gentleman as 
well as lacking in the worldly resource naturally 
expected from a Burcastrian. But now I felt 
sympathy for Phillpot I had a silver hunting- 
watch, which I considered worth at least ten 
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pounds, although it kept time so inaccurately that 
a sum in mental arithmetic was necessary to dis- 
cover the hour unless the hands were set every day. 

This watch must be sacrificed. Unfortunately 
Kelverton, lacking in enterprise, possessed no 
financial conveniences. But what Kelverton could 
not provide might be obtained at Swilford, the 
nearest market-town, distant a long five miles 
across the fields. Then, as Romeo in his tragic 
need remembered the apothecary's shop, so I re- 
called the glitter of three gilded balls which shone 
in the sun in the narrow street behind the ' White 
Hart," over an old shop where, years ago, I had 
purchased a second-hand pistol, destined to be 
confiscated by my house- master. 

I was now in a state of mind to which a good- 
natured man of the world might have ministered 
with greater advantage than a country parson. A 
youth of spirit in his first passionate pilgrimage 
has, if not an instinctive desire of martyrdom, a 
strong temptation to play to the gallery which sits 
in his own fancy. A bludgeon, moreover, is no 
remedy for the delirious state of delicious unreason 
into which I was plunged. 

Perhaps if my father had reasoned soberly, 
nstead of blustering awkwardly, I should not have 
walked across to Swilford and returned with a 
pawn-ticket and sixteen shillings in place of my 
watch. But after lunch he fired a broadside into 
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the frail ship freighted with my poor cargo of 
reason, and effectually sunk it 

He had, he said, no intention of telling Dr. 
Smythe " what a fool I had made of myself," 
because the head-master would probably consider 
tl>at my taste for low company unfitted me to meet 
his daughters. 

"If, sir," said I, " I'm not good enough for the 
Miss Smythes, the Doctor ought to be warned of 
it." 

" Don't talk like a fool," returned my father 
angrily. " If I have no wish to debar you from the 
society of ladies of your own class, it is because I 
think their refining influence may help to bring 
you to your senses." 

Then he closed his study-door noisily to end 
the discussion, and I went off, full of smouldering 
resentment, to trudge across the wet fields to 
Swilford. 



CHAPTER IX 

The first train for Kelverport started at 6.30, 
and arrived there at 9.30, owing to a tedious delay 
at Burchester Junction midway on the journey. 
Keeping my intention to myself, I went to bed 
early, spent a restless night, and woke at sunrise to 
find the clear light of a beautiful autumn morning 
pouring in at the window. A soft west wind was 
shaking the yellowing trees, and the gloom of 
yesterday was only a memory. 

I dressed with scrupulous care in the blue serge 
suit the Burchester tailor had lately made for me, 
and selected, from my limited store of neckties, 
one whose tints mixed best with the ribbon of my 
straw hat. My spirit seemed to have caught 
something of the cheerfulness of the pleasant 
morning, and chiefly I regretted the black eye 
which marred, I feared, the general correctness of 
my appearance. 

To prevent my slumbering family from imagining 

that I had drowned myself in the Kelver, I wrote 

the following note to Dorothea, and slipped it under 
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her door : " I have gone out for the day, and shall 
not return until late. Time uncertain." 

I would teach them to treat me like a child ! 
AU my theories of personal liberty were in revolt. 
The French Revolution trampling over the feudal 
system was animated by no dissimilar spirit. The 
swallows skimming over the elm-tops told me that 
every man has an inalienable right to do what he 
likes. Had not this highest privilege of manhood 
been tyrannically opposed by my father ? 

On the platform a small group of country people 
were waiting. 

The station-master, who sold me my ticket,looked 
critically at my black eye. 

At last the slip-shod parliamentary train rolled 
into the station round the sweeping curve bordered 
by hedges bright with autumn berries. My jour- 
ney was through a charming pastoral land to 
Burchester, where I breakfasted at the dismal 
refreshment-bar and caught the through train to 
Kelverport, 

So far I had taken it for granted that Sylvia 
would approve of my dashing step, but when we 
were within ten minutes' run of Kelverport, I per- 
ceived that my sudden appearance on the scene 
might be a cause of embarrassment. This thought 
chilled the buoyant self-approbation which made 
the first part of my journey seem a romantic 
pilgrimage. 
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Seven years before, I had stayed at Kelverport 
and caught the measles, to my father's extreme 
annoyance, and had passed on the disease to 
Dorothea. The incident was a famous one in the 
family record. My father still, on occasions, 
waxed warm on the expense and the sanitary 
deficiencies to which the affliction was traced. 

The sea, blue and sparkling, swung suddenly 
into sight I stepped on the platform, my blood 
stirred to smell the salt on the breeze. How 
delightful to climb the headland with Sylvia, and 
gaze out to the dim horizon ! On one side the 
vast solitude of the sea, on the other, two true 
hearts in perfect unison ! 

The convalescence following the measles had 
fixed Kelverport not unpicturesquely on my 
memory. I remembered the harbour, whose 
mouth the sand was silting up, and the wharf 
where a collier brig or a timber-ship from a Baltic 
port was usually unlading. But in compensation 
for a decreasing commerce, a little town, bright 
and sunny, had sprung up to the west, and there 
I expected to find Acacia Cottage where Sylvia's 
aunt dwelt 

Since my visit represented an overt act of 
rebellion, subterfuges became as objectless as they 
were unworthy. I was young Lochinvar come to 
claim a bride, not a diffident school-boy lover 
fearful of an old maid's frowns. Why should I 
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blench ? I was a man fighting for his heart's 
rights — no slave, destitute of wedding garments, 
cringing before a closed door. 

Acacia Cottage stood fronting the sparkling 
channel, a neat, white-walled abode, a little aggres- 
sively vaunting green shutters freshly painted, and 
encompassed by a square garden where tamarisk 
and euonymus defied, and a few meagre poplars 
shrank from, the teeth of the south-west gales. 

Approaching with nervous eagerness, I looked 
over the gate and saw Sylvia on the lawn, pink, 
fresh, and charming in the kind sea-breeze. 

" Sylvia t " I cried, " Sylvia ! " 

My voice startled her and paled her cheek. 

" Good heavens ! What have you come for ? " 

This was not the greeting I had expected. 
Then after hesitating a moment she added — 

" Go down to the beach by the groyne. I'll 
come to you. I don't want my aunt to see you." 

Something practical in her voice chilled me. I 
went and stood under the lee of the ugly concrete 
wall that protected the foreshore against the in- 
vading waves, and watched the small tug fussily 
busy at the harbour-mouth. Here Sylvia joined 
me with a perplexed and frowning face. 

Her attack began without ceremony. 

" Is it," she asked, " because you consider you 
haven't made me sufficiently ridiculous, that you 
insist on following me here ? " 
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"I came because you wrote me a letter which 
you have given me a hundred reasons for thinking 
you could not mean." 

" I suppose you are too young to know when 
one is in earnest. What did you imagine I wrote 
it for?" 

" I thought it might be to test me." 

" To test you ! My poor boy, are you the hero 
of a penny novelette?" 

" You meant it, then ? " 

" Of course I did. Every word." 

I looked at her a moment in a sort of ferocious 
misery, and then, as the cloud of bewilderment 
slightly lifted, from the fragments of my scattered 
disillusions a new and ugly theory was formed. 

" Idiot," said the inner voice. " She made a fool 
of you for her own amusement. Now her game 
is over." 

As we grow older we laugh at the poignant 
sorrows of youth, but still 1 think that I have 
never yet plunged deeper into the gulf of mental 
pain than in that moment of sickening disappoint- 
ment. The delightful couch, fashioned by the 
radiant fancies of first love, had suddenly changed 
into a merciless rack. Three times the waves 
splashed on the shingle before my answer came 
in a torrent At last in unbridled speech I painted 
her conduct with colours mixed from my own 
sufferings. 
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" Shame is the deadliest part of what I feel," I 
cried, "shame that I was eager to sacrifice my 
whole existence for a little pink and white trai- 
tress ! Five minutes ago I worshipped you, . . . 
And now ? Well, now I despise you only one 
degree less than I loathe myself for being such a 
mad fool. My father was right I " 

A look shone in her eyes, half triumph, I believe, 
and half remorse. 

" Had I guessed you were so excitable a boy," 
she said, " I would never have let you flirt with 
me." 

"Traitress! wicked traitress!" I repeated. 

And thus all the rainbow towers crumbled away 
into suffocating dust I saw her beautiful, young, 
but now troubled face for a moment over the ruins, 
and turned abruptly away. 

"Won't you say good-bye, Mr. Blake?" she 
cried after me. But the vapid courtesies found no 
place in the clashing confusion of my disappoint- 
ments. 

A big lump climbed up in my throat, shutting 
off speech, and I left her without a word, and 
without looking back. 



CHAPTER X 

Kicking my heels on the familiar pavement of 
Burchester High Street, waiting for the five-o'clock 
train to roll me and my sorry cargo back to 
Kelverton, I met Eversley, an old Burcastrian, 
whose name bad lately appeared in the list of 
successful candidates for the line. 

Pleased to meet an old school-fellow, he ex- 
plained a little pompously that he was off to India 
next week, and wished to have " a look at the old 
place before sailing." 

Then in answer to his many questions, I gave 
him all the school-news, at that moment of no 
more interest to me than the politics of the frogs 
and mice. 

He was staying at ' The Crozier,' and be^ed 
me to dine with him. I could catch the 9.30 train 
home. So he tucked his arm under mine, handed 
his cigar-case, and led me to the ancient and 
hospitable bar for " a sherry and bitters." 

I forgave tfae element of natural patronage. His 

life had moved forward to a breezier hill-top than 
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mine, with India, his regiment, and the big winds 
of the world stirring about his ears, whilst I, 
although an inch taller, and with nearly as visible 
a moustache, was still a Burcastrian in the narrow 
vale of tutelage. 

" So you're leaving the old place next term, 
Blake ? You used to be a clever chap, who never 
relapsed into a ' swot.' I'd lay odds you'll do 
well at the 'Varsity. Sorry you're not going into 
the Service, though. Public School men are badly 
wanted. But I say, how did you get that black 
eye ? " 

" Honestly enough — licking a cad," I answered 
in gloomy satisfaction. 

" Ah, I remember you were a youngster who 
could always hit pretty straight. But you look 
down on your luck, as though you'd come from a 
funeral." 

" So I have ! " 

" What ! In those clothes ? " 

" Not an every-day funeral. We didn't bury 
a corpse, but only a damned bit of folly of 
mine," 

" You'll have a wholeccmetery full before you're 
my age, my boy. A girl, of course ? " 

" Yes." 

"Thought so! We all go through it. It's hell 
while it lasts. No one knows better than I." 

And he sipped hts sherry and looked sentimental. 
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" Young ? " he asked, blowing a roguish cloud 
of smoke. 

" Eighteen." 

" Pretty ? " 

" Lovely ! " 

" Fair or dark .' " 

"Between the two. Hair a sort of lustrous 
brown when the sun shines on it, and eyes like 
stars." 

" And she's chucked you for another sportsman, 
eh?" 

"Jilted me," I groaned. "But I can't talk 
of it." 

"As bad as that .' Poor old chap ! I'm dashed 
sorry ! But it will be all right this time next year 
— if not this time next week." 

But Eversley was naturally more interested in 
his own loveaflairs than mine, and whilst I listened 
vaguely, wondering how he could attach import- 
ance to such kitchen stuff, ran through the leading 
phases of half-a-dozen. They all had the same 
ending. 

" Of course, Blake, when I saw the girl meant 
the whole thing — ring, orange-blossoms and altar 
— I sheered off. A sub can't think of marrying, 
especially before he's had a good 'look in.' But 
'play the game fair' — 

' That's what 1 always say ; 
But kiss 'em when you may ' — 
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Te tootle tootle tay ! You should just hear Patty 
Petherick sing it at the Imperial, It's ripping ! " 

But I, who had only seen pictures of Miss 
Petherick, who had never been to a music-hall, 
and scarcely knew London, wondered what solace 
there could be for a bruised love in the tawdry 
vulgar world of which Eversley's chatter gave me 
a dim glimpse. It seemed a land where " broken 
hearts " were unconsidered trifles, arid lovers' sighs 
became satyric winks. How different to the 
melancholy groves whither my forlorn affections 
had found refuge under Sorrow's wing! 

It seemed a strange irony that a love great as 
mine should be classed with the two-penny flirta- 
tions of an Eversley ! But why try to show the 
gulf between us ? How could such as he under- 
stand ? 

But the jigging street tune, "Play the game 
fair," which he had started in my head, trotted 
relentlessly at the heels of my grief. 

Dinner, a plentiful dinner with joint and game, 
and foaming champagne, to comfort my heaviness, 
was served in the old coffee-room where a portrait 
of "The Rev. Dr. Smythe, head-master of Bur- 
chester School," looked down, sternly, in cap and 
gown on our feasting. Soon the care-defying 
spell lurking in the sparkling grape-juice, like 
fire in flint, mounted to my brain, and I wondered 
at my own laughter, 
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After all, perhaps I'A'Cr.slcy was right about 
women. 

He talked of the future; of the "great war 
. bound to come"; criticized the Commander- 
in-Chief — unfavourably ; deplored " the wretched 
recruits who made his company look like a 
preparatory school in uniform"; and bragged of 
India as ** the only school for a real soldier/' Soon 
however, wine stimulating the tenderer fancies, he 
retold the stories of his loves, and drew from his 
experiences rigid laws for the guidance of youth. 

"You can't trust 'em, Blake. Take my word 
for it. IVe seen the world. They don't run 
straight as we do. Why, when I was at the 
Crammer's in Kensington, there was a little girl at 
the pastry-cooks where we used to go for cherry- 
brandy. Well I I used to take her on the river 
every Saturday in the summer. She swore she 
was devoted to me, and all that * rot.' So I said 
to myself: *This is one of the right kind/ — that you 
read of in books, you know. The * racket ' went on 
for a month or six weeks, till one day, a fellow told 
me that Macpherson, who's just joined the Black 
Watch, was nuts on my girl, and had been seen 
with her above Sudbury in a Canadian canoe. Well, 
to make a long story short, we compared notes, 
and found that the letters she'd written to him 
were almost word for word the same as those 
« I treasured. We were both her * dearest boys ! ' 
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We roared about it. But as she was a jolly little 
girl, full of fun, I said to her, * Look here, we can 
be pals all the same,' but she cut up rough, and 
refused ' to have anything to do with a man base 
enough to read the letters she had written to 
another friend.' We won't trust 'em, my boy, but 
will drink their health. Here ! waiter, buck up 
and fill our glasses ! I'm deuced glad I met you, 
Blake. We've had a jolly evening, talking over 
old times. Wonder when we shall meet again ! 
What, nine o'clock ? I'll come with you to the 
station and see the last of you." 

Then, unconscious that I was imperfectly sober, 
although my tongue and legs conveyed messages 
which a more experienced brain would not have 
misunderstood, I accepted, as a parting cup, a 
long glass of whisky and soda-water. Then 
we went out into the dark street. The weather 
had changed. The rain which was falling re- 
freshed my heated head, but the lamplights jigged, 
" That's what I always say ! " 

Reckless of consequences, I took possession 
of a first-class carriage, and, with my feet on the 
cushions, and a long cigar in my mouth, started 
for Kelverton with a mind divided between a 
hiccough and a sigh. 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

But the next morning, and the muddy awaken- 
ing to abominable recollections ! 
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" Go to your room, sir. I will speak to you in 
the morning when you are sober." 

In my glazed eye and thickened speech, my 
father had found an answer to his indignant 
inquiry. 

But the wine-juice hummed in my head and 
benumbed my intelligence, and the hairy beast, 
the attendant on Bacchus, gripped me and 
grinned over my shoulder at my outraged parent, 
and spoke for me in jocular misery. 

And what had this debased exponent of my 
sorrows and my solace said ? 

I had been to Kelverport to see Sylvia, who 
had jilted me. I should never b'lieve in another 
woman 's-long-'s-I-lived. I had met Eversley, just 
gazhetted to the Westshire Regiment. Had my 
father dined at the Crozhier? Ex'Ient "quizzhine" 
an' a fine tap o' fizz. He might take my word for 
it, and try dry Pom'ry 1 

What hostages of my sottish folly had not I 
left with him ! Hideous scraps of this Stygian 
conversation haunted me. The pack of imps who 
dance after Silenus flung all reason, fear, reverence, 
dignity out of the window, 

" Go to bed, you wretched, tipsy boy ! " cried 
my father aghast. 

" What a disgusting spectacle I " exclaimed 
Dorothea. 

But I was " never sob'rer in m'life." Though if 
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"ever a man had an 'xcuse, I had. Though m'heart 
was broken, no one could say I wash screwed ! " 

" A'ri', Dolly, dishg^shted, are you ? Never you 
min' ! you've a heart that won't break. Not it, ah! 
ah! ah!" 

Then I remember mounting the illusive stairs 
singing — 

** That's what I always say, 
Kiss 'em when you may," 

leaving a wake of ribaldry behind me. Later, a 
portly and stern figure removed my candle, and to 
prove my sobriety I cried after it, " Min' the 
greash ! " 

Then darkness fell on a soddened mind with- 
out power of focus, but which lay outside the 
enveloping body stretched on a bed that seemed 
the spoke of a revolving wheel, of which the foot 
was constantly uppermost. 

My blood-shot eyes blinked in the bright 
morning light ; thoughts of the cool, clear bathing- 
pool made me shudder. Vainly the good resolu- 
tions trooped up to comfort me from the crannies 
of oblivion where they had hidden themselves. 
The wretched comforters were too late. 

Could I offer my youth and inexperience as 
a palliation of my drunken excesses ? The con- 
sequences must be faced without the support of a 
single decent excuse. 
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" Oh Sylvia ! Sylvia ! traitress and wicked flirt, 
to what have you brought me ? " 

I stole down-stairs with a wracking headache, to 
find refuge in the work-room where nurse sat. 

" Oh, Master Oakie, Master Oakie, what dreadful 
goings-on 1 " 

But she gave me a cup of strong tea to revive 
me. 

" Was I very bad, nurse ? " 

" Dreadful ! You couldn't walk straight, and 
went up-stairs singing and laughing. I never 
thought I should live to see my boy like that. It's 
a judgment of Providence for my share in spoiling 
him ! " 

Then came the bell for prayers, which I could 
not face, followed by the odour of fried bacon at 
which my soul revolted. I sat holding my aching 
head till I heard my father enter his study, where 
I followed him. 

" Ob, father, I'm ashamed. Can you forgive 
me?" 

There was sincerity as well as debasement in the 
sinner's cry. 

But the domestic helot, repentant 'and proud, 
must pay the penalty in full. 

The enormity of my offence, the magnitude 
of the di^race I had brought on a clergyman's 
household, grew in criminal proportions under my 
father's eloquence. 
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" I'm sorry, sir. Indeed I'm sorry, but my own 
shame's punishment enough. I let a girl make 
a fool of me, and got drunk by accident. There's 
nothing to be said about my conduct which can 
make it better or worse. If I'm the ruffian you 
think I am, hadn't I better go over to the d^p6t at 
Burchester and enlist for a soldier i " 

And this veiled threat somewhat moderated the 
paternal wrath, and the dismal scene ended with 
reproaches and promises of amendment. 

The following day " the sinner that repenteth " 
was the text of my father's sermon. 

On Monday Lord Oakton arrived, and took up 
his quarters for the night in the best bedroom, 
where no one else ever slept except the Bishop, 
when a Confirmation or other business of his 
diocese brought him into our parish. 

It may have been because I felt that he held a 
sort of moral mortgage on my conduct that I 
experienced some shame at meeting him in spite of 
his winning quality of genial worldliness when his 
prejudices happened to be in abeyance. 

From the few scraps of conversation which the 
acute-eared Dcrothea overheard, I inferred that he 
had come to consult my father about the manage- 
ment of his own son, which presented difficulties. 
In the exchange of parental views my own delin- 
quencies were discussed, for Lord Oakton finding 
me seated, in a leaden Bt of depression, under the 
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ancient mulberry-tree on the lawn, came and sat 
down beside me, and said — 

" Well, sir, you've made a fool of yourself ?" 

" My father appears to make no secret of it, my 
lord." 

" Why should he ? Isn't he a parson and obliged 
to take a professional — I mean a serious — view of 
these things? Come, sir, confess you did make 
a fool of yourself ? " 

" A horrible, degraded fool ! " 

Lord Oakton was a tall, stout man, white-haired 
and cleanly shaved, and of that ruddy complexion 
which in moments of excitement deepens into 
purple. 

" Remember," said my father, " never to at^e 
with your godfather. It is very bad for him." 

Lord Oakton looked at me critically and rubbed 
his obstinate-looking chin. 

Feeling called upon to defend myself, I muttered 
something vague to the effect that it was easy to 
make a mistake at my age. 

" It's easy at any age, especially when there's a 
girl in the case," said he. 

Our aristocracy are less the victims of ethical 
platitudes than the middle classes, and I was 
relieved to find that the moral view of the affair 
was not uppermost with him. 

" The women play the deuce with you excitable 

young fellows," he added. " You look as if you 
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had been in the wars/' he added, with a glance at 
my discoloured eye. "What a greedy fellow 
you are, paying court to Venus, Mars, and Bacchus 
all at once ; eh ? " 

** I see my father has told you all ! " 

" Not he. He's grieved and shocked, and all the 
rest of it, but I should like to hear your version. 
Who is the girl ? " 

" Miss Carr." 

" Daughter of the dissenting minister, eh?" 

" Yes." 

" Pleasant for your father, that." 

" Of course, it annoyed him." 

" I'm glad you can make allowances for him. 
You wanted to marry her, eh ? " 

Then I explained that it was my last term at 
Burchester, that I had hoped to win the Dodson 
scholarship, and then, if I did well at Oxford, I 
might have married her before very long. After 
all it was only a matter of four or five years ! " Of 
course all this sounds ridiculous to you," I added, 
"but I could have done it if Miss Carr hadn't 
jilted me." 

" Jilted you, did she ? " 

" That's the only word for it, my lord." 

"Lucky for you she did, or you would have 

married her. You're that sort of fellow. How old 

are you ? " 

" Nineteen." 
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"Well, lots of good fellows before you have made 
asses of themselves. Let that comfort you. You'll 
find plenty of time for love-making without taking 
it on whilst you're a school-boy." 
" I've done with it, my lord." 

"Have you, now?" said he, laughing good- 
naturedly, and he went on chuckling until my 
father, who had been seeking his guest, joined us. 

" I say, Blake," said his lordship, " this boy 
of yours seems a lad of spirit. Perhaps that's 
because he's my godson. A clear case' of spiritual 
heredity. Ha 1 ha ! ha I He tells me he has done 
with love-making. You may believe him if you 
like : I don't." 

My father was ill-pleased at this jocular view of 
my offending, but could not afford to show it 

" I hope," said he, " he's grateful to you for your 
good advice," 

" As grateful as they usually are. I told you not 
to make an ass of yourself, didn't I ? " he added, 
turning to me. 

"You did, my lord ; but you admitted that all 
men make fools of themselves sooner or later in 
the same way." 

" Not all," said Lord Oakton, visibly amused. 
"Surely I excluded an important minority, includ- 
ing your father and myself. Don't be hard on the 
young fellow, Blake. He's all right. Even if he 
did make an unfortunate marriage, there are on 
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entailed estates and big family interests to be 
jeopardized." 

Then they walked into the house together, leav- 
ing me to my reflections. 

After the lapse of a few dreary days, I returned 
to Burchester as a pupil for the last time. 

" Your character has been lost,'* said my father. 
" It remains with you to regain it." 

But the matter seemed scarcely worth arguing 
about, so I made no answer. 

When, a few hours later, the head-master gave 
me a patronizing hand to shake, I felt older than he 
was in spite of his grey head. 

But you, Sylvia, I shut in a dungeon in my 
heart, where I visited you in secret, with tears and 
reproaches and the bitterness of remembered 
kisses. 
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CHAPTER XI 

When the door of delight closed upon me, and 
I no longer could disport in the Elysian fields of 
fancy with heroic lovers, I stept back on the world's 
dusty track ; and common-sense, long baffled as a 
counsellor, walked at my elbow, and whenever I 
would listen, said, " O fool ! work ; don't drivel." 

And in time the big burst bubble of iridescent 
vanities began to swell again, although in more 
sombre hues. Pride stirred ambition, and my 
studies began to bring me moderate peace. 

Sylvia must learn the worth of the man whose 
heart she has broken I Perhaps the baths of soft 
fire she had prepared for me clarified my intellect, 
for it began to understand in flashes, and my 
horizons grew. The school rivals, whose powers I 
had dreaded, appeared dull human cattle capable 
only of browsing stolidly in the ancient classic 
pasture-lands, across which my love • freshened 
faculties led me with discerning eye. 

" Blake's sure of the Dodson scholarship," said 
the Sixth. 
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I won it. Dr. Smythe wrote to my father, " to 
express gratification at a result alike creditable to 
my industry and intelligence," and to announce 
that he was entering me for a Brazenknob scholar- 
ship. 

The youth, whom the goddess of Love had 
mocked and abandoned, found a cold but juster 
protectress in her sister of Wisdom. For I con- 
quered at Brazenknob too. This time the Doctor 
writing home again exclaimed : " Your son stands 
among the most accomplished youths that have 
lately lefi: our precincts." 

Returning to Kelverton on a misty December 
day, for the first time in his life my father said : 
" My dear boy, I'm delighted to see you ! " 

For my name had appeared in the newspapers 
in the University Intelligence in honourable scho- 
lastic association, and success is the household god 
of domestic idolatry. Even Dorothea, impressed, 
forbore to contradict me ; whilst nurse did not 
forget that she had predicted victory for " her boy" 
when his fortunes were abased. 

" Ah, Sylvia, Sylvia ! " I thought, " had you only 
been true I" 

I was no longer a school-boy, but a "'Varsity 
man," and a Dodson and Brazenknob scholar. 

Did she repent of her folly in rejecting me, I 

wondered. Then came the usual sacrifices to 

wounded vanity. Sometimes I tried hard to 
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picture her at my feet, "pleading to be taken 
back." This effort of the imagination was unsuc- 
cessful because the faintly satirical lines at the 
corners of her mouth ill lent themselves to the 
humiliating posture. But my own attitude I 
figured vividly : " Rise, I entreat you, Miss Carr ; 
you are appealing to something within me already 
dead." 

But she avenged herself for this insufferable 
insult by driving me to address " My dead heart" 
in four sonnets. My verses met with the approval 
of the small circle of sentimental undergraduates 
round which they circulated, and finally were 
printed as " an unpaid contribution " in a weekly 
paper devoted to millinery, and republished at a 
later period in the Freshman's Garland of Verse. 

But ere long, although still sore from my experi- 
ment in love, the resiliency of youth and the charm 
and spaciousness of new horizons, taught me to 
regard my defeat with melancholy philosophy not 
untinctured with humour. 

But that mysterious organ, the heart, after un- 
dergoing an assault and capitulating to the storm- 
ing emotions, needs for complete recovery a period 
of rest Permanent indulgence in the luxuries of 
poetic sorrow is possible only for the select few 
who can afford it. 

I was something more than an enfranchised 

school-boy when the noble college received me 
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with a solemn welcome. Statesmen and poets had 
paced the quiet cloisters and green garden ways 
before me ; their benign shadows haunted the 
place. Brazenknob scholars looked down from 
their picture-frames on me as I filled a place at 
the table where they too had sat, and drank the 
famous college ale in sober cups which they had 
quaR'ed. The dignified and monastic atmosphere 
of the place repelled the skittish loves. Vestal 
shapes appealing to the intellect and not the 
senses might with propriety be pictured, moving 
among those solemn cloisters, but not a Sylvia 
with a ready tongue and cheerful satirical in- 
dentations at the corner of her charming mouth. 
Brazenknob had the reputation of producing a 
placid form of philosophic misogyny, and its Fel- 
lows eschewed marriage with a persistency worthy 
of our Founder. 

The change first made itself felt when the 
spring-time came again, and the ancient thorn- 
tree, loveliest of its kind, that grew behind our 
chapel wall, was in full flower. The early summer, 
knocking at my emotions, might still awaken a 
sigh, but the rougher coating of that hungry 
egoism, which compels youth to regard the outer 
world as a playground for its impotent tyranny, 
had been rubbed off. 

The May-tree was the test A thrush sang in 
its snowy heart, the soft breeze brushed the 
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blossoms on to the incomparable turf, but though 
the boughs were beautful and the bird sang sweetly, 
I could think of Sylvia with critical resentfulness, 
and without a serious pang. A year before, toss- 
ing through the sleepless nights, such a thing had 
seemed impossible. 

And whilst I stood meditating, my father's voice 
roused me. 

No ; there was " nothing wrong at home," but a 
matter of important business had brought him. 
Then we paced the garden-walks while he ex- 
plained the cause of his sudden visit, I was pro- 
bably aware, he said, that his income had fallen off 
more than a third. Under these circumstances he 
was sure that I would prefer to discontinue my 
allowance if my Terms could be kept without it. 
He had consulted Dr. Smythe, who entertained " a 
flattering opinion of my abilities." The Doctor had 
said " a Dodson scholar is always good to pull his 
own weight," 

" In short," said my father, coming to the point, 
"he has recommended you for an excellent vaca- 
tion tutorship." 

I had no pedagogic instincts, but I was longing 
for complete freedom, Sylvia had spurned me be- 
cause I was a parasite compelled to pawn a watch 
in order to see her. But here was a prospect of 
flying on independent wings, master of my own 
flight ! 
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" As there was no time to be lost," said my 
father, " I accepted the engagement for you," 

Then he proceeded to tell me that Mr. Webb, 
a retired and wealthy Yorkshire manufacturer, 
wishing to send his sons to Burchester, had written 
to Dr. Smythe to ask him to recommend a Bur- 
castrian fitted to prepare them. So the Doctor, an 
old friend of my father, had thought of me, and the 
thing was done. The duties would be light, " the 
remuneration not unhandsome," and there would 
be " adequate opportunities for private study." 
But a still greater change was threatened. 
" Perhaps," said my father, " you may have heard 
that my friend Lord Oakton proposes to marry 
again." 

My godfather was more than sixty, and the 
news astonished me. 

'*The step," he resumed, marking my surprise, 
" may be open to criticism, but he understands his 
own affairs better than we can pretend to." 

But I smiled to remember how my godfather 
had informed me for my own comfort, " that many 
better fellows than myself had made asses of 
themselves before me." 

"What," I asked, "does Cecil Oakton think 
of it?" 

"Lord Oakton," replied my father, "does not 
consider that his son deserves the sacrifice of his 
own domestic comfort" 
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" He's at Cambridge, isn't he ? " I asked. 

" Yes, but his college tutor — doubtless for good 
reasons — has recommended his removal. There 
will be great changes in Lord Oakton's family, and 
the young man's presence at home might prove a 
source of inconvenience to the new Lady Oakton, 
so my old friend has thought well to consult me. 
In fact, he has requested me to try what I can do 
for his son." 

" And what decision have you come to, sir ? " 

"After due reflection I find it is my duty to 
acquiesce in Lord Oakton's wishes. It would, 
however, increase a difficult task if you were at 
home." 

" Of course he will want my room," said I. 

" That is true, but it is the question of discipline 
rather than of house-room that I was considering." 

" I see," said I. " He will want a firm hand." 

"Exactly!" said my father. "And until your 
recent little indiscretion — now amply atoned for — 
is forgotten, quite forgotten, in the parish, it would 
— ah — don't you think — be better .' " 

He wished to spare the feelings of the Dodson 
and Brazenknob scholar. 

" Much better," said I. " Of course you can 
manage him better if I'm away." 

" Exactly, Moreover, your own pupils will take 
up all your time in the vacation. Of course, we 
shall hope to see you whenever you can be spared. 
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I think you will see, from every point of view, how 
satisfactory the arrangement promises to be." 
" What does Dorothea think of it ? " I asked, 
" She entirely approves," said my father. 
Then, after some further conversation on the 
subject of his pupils and mine, I accompanied my 
father to the station, and saw him into the train. 
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CHAPTER XII 

The next two years have left fainter traces in 
my diary and on my memory. My time was 
spent for the most part between Ferndale Park, 
where the Webbs had planted the first seeds of 
what may become, if my elder pupil awake to a 
fuller sense of his duties, a county family of im- 
portance. In this slumberous but opulent centre 
my existence was uneventful as the walk of a 
housefly across a new ceiling. Mrs, Webb hoped 
I should "r^ard myself aa quite one of the 
family," and permitted me to send my clothes to 
the private laundry — a concession my predecessor 
had neither enjoyed nor perhaps deserved, — and 
Mr. Webb occasionally gave me a day in his 
well-stocked coverts where I learnt to slay with 
efficiency a driven cock-pheasant sailing down 
the wind. These, and other amenities, com- 
pensated for the curtailment of personal freedom 
and the dreary pilgrimage through the Latin 
Primer at the slow heels of two reluctant 
lads. 
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Meanwhile at home at the Rectory the Honour- 
able Cecil occupied my room, where as a pupil 
his conduct left much to be desired, unless 
Dorothea misrepresented him in the weekly letters 
she dutifully wrote. 

" Mr. Cecil," I learnt, " was giving papa a good 
deal of trouble, and Lord Oakton had been down," 
From a later extract from this correspondence, I 
obtained a clearer view into the situation. "Mr. 
Cecil told me yesterday," wrote Dorothea, "that 
it was a beastly shame (he is a little coarse) that 
his father married again. He asked me how I 
should like papa to do so. I said ' Papa would 
never think of such a thing!' Just fancy itl 
'Why not?* Mr. Cecil asked. 'He's five years 
younger than mine, and not the least gouty.'" 

Soon after this there came an unfortunate out- 
break, painfully resembling my own unforgetable 
disaster, " A shocking thing has happened," wrote 
Dorothea, "and I am sure you will agree with me 
when I tell you. Mr. Cecil rode his bay mare 
over to Sleafold, and appears to have spent the 
day at the inn. He came home in a most extra- 
ordinary state. His own man and the gardener 
had to help him up-stairs. Poor papa was furious, 
and says that nothing will induce him to put up 
with it" 

Next I find Dorothea regretting that "Mr. 

Oakton was so self-indulgent, for he really was 
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quite good-natured, and, some thought, good- 
looking." 

When I took a "First in Mods" my father 
suddenly desired to see more of me, so Cecil 
and I frequently met. 

Although his manner was outwardly friendly, 
it seemed based on some secret distrust. I re- 
member once fishing with him for a whole day 
when the trout were rising to gladden the angler's 
heart, but not even the pleasure of a fine basket 
of fish, the joint spoil of our rods, could induce 
confidence on his part. 

Walking home across the familiar fields, I 
ventured to hope that " he didn't find the place 
too dull." 

Dull ? Certainly not. Why should he be dull .' 

" But you were badly bored here at first," said I. 

" You see, Blake, I shook down. There's some 
shooting, and I do a little hunting in the season. 
It wouldn't be half bad if your governor didn't 
trot me through a course of Political Economy, 
'to fit me,' as he says, 'for my future position.' 
But it isn't so tiresome as coaching 'pups' in 
the Vac." 

"But I'm paid for that. Besides, I've no choice." 

" Neither have I, since my father found me a step- 
mamma. I must live somewhere till I'm twenty, 
one." 

Then he grinned — mischievously I thought — at 
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the prospect The smile seemed to say, "Wait 
till I come into the fortune my mother left me, and 
you shall see ! " 

" Of course you'll do what you like then." 

" I think so/' 

"You'll scarcely continue your education." 

" Not quite on the present lines." 

Outside the Rectory-gate a farm-lad handed him 
a note, and I saw his face colour. 

"Something about a filly I want," he said, in 
reply to my glance of curiosity. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

Language is speckled with trite phrases coined 
in recognition of the part the unexpected plays in 
human affairs. Knocked off his well-wadded stool 
of self-complacency, the victim *' of the irony of 
circumstance " rises to his feet half believing in the 
existence of some perverse force capable of thwart- 
ing the more dignified designs of Providence which 
he always fancies are on his side. 

One June morning, in my last year at Oxford, I 

received a dirty ill-written envelope bearing the 

Kelverton post-mark. Usually communications in 

unknown hands were bills, for my credit at Oxford 

was out of proportion to my resources, and the 

temptation to make the present comfortable at the 

expense of the future is strong in lusty youth. 

But the most peremptory demand for payment, 

backed up by threats of appeal to my college 

authorities, never gave me so great a shock as that 

hideous letter. At the foot of the scrawl I read 

" Thomas Holford." 

"Your young lady. Miss Carr," wrote my old 
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antagonist, " is staying with her aunt at Burley's 
Farm, and is carrying on with the Honourable 
Cecil Oakton. They meet down by the Kelver at 
the old place which you and me both remember, 
every afternoon almost, at four o'clock. He means 
no good." 

This was all. 

And then, lo! of a sudden, a whole mob of 
impish jealousies began to sting me. Imagine a 
dull, slack soul such as he in the hands of Sylvia 
Carr, who had actually made a fool of me ! In vain 
vanity shrieked, " Young Oakton isn't the sort of 
man she would care about," when worldly wisdom 
retorted contemptuously, " Nonsense ! he's the son 
of a peer." 

Soon after I went to Oxford I had read in a 
marked copy of a local paper, which Dorothea sent 
me, the report of a " farewell tea given by a few of 
his friends to the Rev. James Carr." At this 
festival the minister told his entertainers " of his 
removal to what he hoped might be a wider sphere 
of usefulness at Birmingham." 

Kelverton, therefore, ought to have been outside 
Sylvia's " sphere of interest." But apparently she 
had induced her aunt, probably for a> purpose, to 
return to the scene of her former triumphs, and had 
caught a richer quarry. 

But instead of conjecturing as to the chances 
that had permitted young Oakton to usurp the fair 
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throne, once, alas ! mine, I went to the Dean and 
requested to be allowed to go to Kelverton for the 
day on urgent private affairs, and in due course 
was landed on the Kelverton platform. The whole 
country-side was heavy with the scent of new-mown 
hay, but I inhaled the deep odours, laden with 
untranslatable memories, with the nostrils of a 
jealous spy. 

There was no reason in my mood ; it was vindic- 
tive and bad. I remembered the contempt she 
never concealed for the narrow dissenting circles 
in which she was forced to move, and thought it 
unlikely a girl who had rejected a future Brazen- 
knob and Dodson scholar would meet any fitting 
lover among the sleek tradespeople with whom her 
father's ministry brought her into constant but 
resented association. For two years this fancy had 
avenged my defeated pride. But now that Holford's 
letter had removed that flattering solace of my 
vanity, the ashes that I thought were cold began to 
smoulder into a tormenting blaze. 

Moreover, as my father's son, had not I a duty 
to perform ? The intrigue must be stopped. 

But how ? I might have posted Holford's letter 
to him, but that seemed a despicable mode of 
dealing with the affair. Oakton was an ass, but an 
obstinate ass. Besides, he was too old and too rich 
to be bullied. There was, too, internal evidence to 
prove their acquaintance was not an affair of 
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yesterday. The more I reflected the more I 
"despised" Sylvia and hated Oakton. 

Then the memory of Holford's face grinning 
over the bracken, shone in my mind, a goat-footed 
fancy to be scouted with disgust. Could a Brazen- 
knob scholar play the satyr and stalk through the 
tree-boles, the girl into whose lap he had poured 
forth all the poetry of his soul ? 

And as I mused, I followed the footpath leading 
to the Kelver which her feet and mine had so often 
trodden,and an imp of darkness walked at my elbow. 

It was without any openly confessed object of 
playing the spy that I made my way across the 
sweet June fields. There gleamed the pool by 
which we had often sat ! — there was the birch-tree 
against which she had leant, listening in mockery, 
no doubt, whilst a love-sick lad bragged of what he 
would do in the world if she would only trust him ! 
Then the memory of furtive kisses stung me. 
O ass ! O fool ! O dolt ! Shame and recorded 
moments of bliss, jostling in a blended emotion, 
soured by jealousy. 

And now I had strayed to the rugged upland 
above the Kelver where Tom Holford's red face 
suddenly appearing, had ended the lyrical side of 
my little drama. 

Here I sat, heavy with two years' changes, in a 
ferny hollow, measuring, with my memory, the 
difference between then and now. 
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There was something grim in the situation in 
strange contrast with the beauty of the day. 

The Kelver babbled below me, above a soaring 
lark was hammering a fairy anvil in the sky, but I 
felt like one come to bury something. The murmur 
in the birch-trees' boughs made a funeral march. 
Above the line of trees fringing the river rose the 
square tower of my father's church. 

The spot once my trysting-place was now theirs ! 
I lurked in ambush, and fed on bitterness. 

For a while only a darting swallow or a wander- 
ing bee stirred the quiet ; but at last, through the 
trees, the flutter of a white dress set my heart 
beating. 

Tom Holford had not deceived me. The sur- 
prise I had prepared was perfect of its kind. 

They followed the path threading the glade 
until, with the air of one sauntering carelessly, I 
met them face to face. I think the traveller of the 
Virgilian simile, who treads suddenly on the sleek 
and glistening snake, felt much as they did. I 
bowed, I think with exaggerated politeness. 

To describe Oakton as looking like a fool, con- 
veys but a feeble impression of his aspect. 

On Sylvia's face a dozen emotions struggled for 

mastery, till shame and annoyance shared the 

honours between them. Yet I saw that she was 

taller, more womanly, and lovelier than ever. 

"What on earth brings you here, Blake .^ " said 
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Oakton, finding awkward utterance at last. " I 
thought you were at Oxford." 

" There are coincidences nearly as wonderful as 
miracles," said I, " and this is one of them. The 
place might be called the * Glade of Surprises.' 
Miss Carr, don't you think so ? " 

" Or of ambuscades/' she said defiantly. 

" Happened to meet Miss Carr, don't you know," 
said Oakton, fumbling for a plausible tale. " She 
was good enough to come for a stroll. Goin' to 
stop at the Rectory, Blake .^ Your people didn't 
expect you." 

" My stay will be short," said I ; " I must be in 
college before twelve to-night. Is your father 
well, Miss Carr.?" 

" Quite well, thank you." 

" I fancied he had left Kelverton." 

** Yes, I am staying with my aunt." 

"I met Miss Carr at Kelverport last Easter," 
explained Oakton. 

Sylvia held her head very erect, and looked 
straight before her. 

"Indeed.?" said I. "That was another coinci- 
dence. Once Miss Carr and I had some slight 
acquaintance." 

" I have heard something about it," said Oakton, 
with an odd grin. 

"It was no secret in Kelverton, was it, Miss 

Carr?" I said to her. 
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" I scarcely remember," she answered. 

Then came a pause in the conflict. Sylvia still 
looked straight in front of her. Oakton fidgeted 
a hole in the turf with his boot-heel, but I, affect- 
ing debonnaire amusement, and vaguely hunting a 
becoming policy in my mind, said — 

"But I am spoiling your walk, Miss Carr. I 
remember you always appreciated this charming 
rural scenery. You won't think me rude if I go 
on. I should like to wish you good-bye, Oakton, 
before I leave. How soon do you think you can 
spare him, Miss Carr ? " 

" I've no need of an escort, thank you, Mr. 
Blake. Kelverton ambuscades are amusing with- 
out being dangerous." 

" ril be back before five,*' snapped Oakton, with 
a red face. 

"All right, ril wait for you. I shouldn't be 
happy if I didn't see you. Good-bye, Miss Carr ; I 
hope you will continue to find sufficient distrac- 
tions at Kelverton. There are some who think it 
dull." 

" It's a dog-hole of a place," said the now savage 
Oakton. 

" Good-bye, Mr. Blake," said Sylvia, but without 
looking at me. " I hope in future you will find 
scope enough for your surprise parties at college." 

Then we separated. Glancing back at the last 

turn in the winding path I perceived that Sylvia 
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was talking with extreme animation, whilst Cecil 
Oakton, unless his back belied him, sulkily listened. 

When 1 reached the Kelverton road, I sat on a 
gate and waited for Oakton, who appeared sooner 
than I expected, 

" I should like to know what the deuce you 
mean by prying into my affairs, Blake ? " 

" It's quite respectable curiosity. All Kelverton, 
except my father, knows that you are 'carrying 
on ' — excuse the phrase, it's Kelverton's, not mine 
— with Miss Carr, and I am naturally anxious to 
avert a scandal," 

" There's been one before, it seems." 

" All the more reason then for sparing the parish 
another," 

" I prefer a fellow to speak plain, Blake." 

" I'll try, then. I suppose you are not engaged 
to Miss Carr?" 

"Nol" 

« Then may I ask what it means ? " 

"You may ask, but I'm dashed if I .see why I 
should tell you." 

" Let me explain. You are at present hVing in 
my father's house. I might be obliged to consult 
ray father, who would doubtless consult yours." 

"You know what it means when a fellow talks 
to a pretty girl in a dashed dull place," said 
Oakton surlily. 

"Not always," 
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"Well, we're chummy, that's all. She's going 
back with her aunt to Kelverport to-morrow. On 
Saturday she joins her father in Birmingham. The 
scandal you are chucking at my head can't cover 
that distance. But look here, Blake, Til drop 
this game as long as I'm living at the Rectory. 
Remember, if there should be a fuss, you won't 
come out on the top with a feather in your cap." 
" You give me your word ? " 
" She's going away ; so that's easy enough." 
" I don't care what you do, Oakton, so long as 
you're not living in my father's house, but I won't 
stand still and see you make a fool of him. My 
share in the business is clear enough. Since you've 
promised to run straight, there's no reason why I 
shouldn't catch an earlier train." 

Then I walked across the fields to the station, 
leaving him standing by the gate watching me. 
Something tickled the fellow's fancy ! 
Of the whole brood of morbid sentiments jea- 
lousy, which survives a wasted affection as a scar 
does a bum, is one of the least amenable to reason. 
Against its assaults no shield avails, not even 
the power to laugh at ourselves. It dies hard 
too, possessing vital powers unsurpassed by any 
other bankrupt lodger in the soul. The kindred 
emotions of love's family may be nursed into 
comparative health on a low diet of subdued 

melancholy. But no man ever admits that he 
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stables so vulgar and unheroic sentiment as 
jealousy. 

But I was not jealous, only solicitous of my 
father's reputation ! Yet there were men who, had 
they known what I had done, would have said, 
" Blake behaved like a cad ! " 



CHAPTER XIV 

My last term at Oxford came in the same year 
as my vacation tutorship ended. My pupils were 
ripe for Burchester. Mr. Webb gave me a gold 
watch, " as a slight mark of esteem, and in recog- 
nition of the valuable services rendered to his 
sons." Mrs. Webb observed that she " hoped that 
I would not wait for an invitation." 

Some of us know that watch ; all of us know 
that invitation ; not a few of us even accept it. 

Meanwhile my father's educational duties, more 
strewn with thorns than mine, had ended six 
months earlier, when he had found it expedient 
to disencumber himself of his pupil. 

" Mr Oakton," wrote Dorothea, " has taken to 
his evil courses again. We think that he has been 
borrowing money, for he is continually changing 
notes for ten pound." 

In her later correspondence Dorothea referred 

to Oakton in vaguer terms of distress, as though 

his conduct were too unseemly to be chronicled in 

a maiden's letter. I heard, however, that he began 
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to entertain the young bloods of the neighbourhood, 
sons of the tenant farmers, and articled clerks to 
country solicitors or auctioneers, at the 'White 
Hart ' at Swilford. He was seen more than once, 
within a few yards of the Rectory garden itself, 
driving the pretty barmaid of a local tavern in a 
high dog-cart, the property of an eminent book- 
maker of Burchestcr. 

Then there were occasions, over which propriety 
draws a decent cloak, when he returned to the 
Rectory imperfectly sober, and other harassing 
evenings when he omitted to return at all. 

Kelverton, which likes to see the younger 
members of our aristocracy "show spirit," was 
pleased, but at the same time did not forget to 
hint that energy of this kind was ill suited to a 
country rectory. 

Finally, my father, after vainly expostulating 
with his refractory pupil, wrote to his patron to 
admit " that his son was doing no good at 
Kelverton." 

So Lord Oakton came down and wondered 
what " on earth could be done with the fellow ! " 

" Send him into the Army," suggested my 
father with the air of a man making an original 
discovery, 

" But he can't pass t " 

" He might get in through the Militia." 

Then Cecil Oakton was consulted ; said " he 
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didn't mind having a shot " ; in due course was 
provided with the expensive uniform of the 
Femshire Militia, and for a few unprofitable 
months turned an indifferent eye on the glories 
of a military career from the study of a Kensington 
army tutor. 

But this unprofitable youth was forgotten for 
my triumph. One August morning my father 
discovered in The Times of the previous day 
my name in the Honours List, and in the First 
Class. His approval was followed by that of 
Lord Oakton. An elderly Peer, with a wife 
forty-three years his junior, however kindly dis- 
posed, cannot be expected to remember a godson 
who is not judiciously advertised. 

My surprise, therefore, was greater even than my 
satisfaction to receive from him a cheque for £t%o 
enclosed in a congratulatory letter, inviting me to 
Kyneford House. 

Thus sometimes the obscure enjoy flashes of 
popularity when the sun of success lights up their 
insignificance 1 

Lord Oakton was an old Brazenknob man. The 
master of the famous college, a distant connection 
of his lordship's family, had spoken well of nie 
"as a young man of excellent parts and con- 
siderable promise." I was inclined to regard the 
gift and the invitation as due to my successes in 
" the schools," but my father attributed them 
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rather to a desire to honour him in the person 
of his son. 

"It is because Lord Oakton is aware how much 
I have done for his son," said he, " that he re- 
members mine so generously." 

" Fifty pounds ! " exclaimed Dorothea ; " what a 
handsome present ! " 

But another letter which the morning post 
brought me added a fresh excitement to the 
breakfast- table. It conveyed, from Dr. Smythe, 
the ofTer of a mastership at Burchester. " It is 
only right," wrote the head-master, "that old 
Burcastrians should preside over the fortunes of 
their own school." He allowed me three months 
to decide. 

As the stream of modest prosperity glided 
agreeably over me I remembered that, if Sylvia 
had only "been true," we might have been married 
next year. 

" Lucky for you she wasn't," repeated worldly 
wisdom, whenever this intruding thought moved 
across my mind. 

My father, seconded by my sister, urged me to 
take " Holy Orders," chiefly on the grounds that 
"no layman ever gets a decent head -mastership," 
but I refused on what are commonly miscalled 
"conscientious motives." 

Perhaps as much as any distinct inclination, 

the stupid phrase, "There arc three sexes — men, 
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women, and clergymen," preserved me to the 
laity. 

Now when I said, " I'm afraid I'm unfitted for 
the Church," it was not that it pleased me more 
than my fellows to cock a youthful moustache in 
the face of an admiring world, to wear russet boots 
of approved dandyism, and ties and garments of 
subdued but agreeable tints. But who can pretend 
to weigh his motives? Certainly not I. I only 
knew that the Church had no attractions for me. 

But when Dorothea, who doubtless would have 
found a brother who was a prosperous scholastic 
parson a distinct personal convenience, was alone 
with me, she re-opened the discussion. 

" Perhaps a year or two ago, Oakton, you were 
unfitted for the Church, but not now." 

At this point, worldliness, sniffing at the com- 
pliment, showed its cloven hoof. 

"The Church is slow and dull." 

The words shot out of mc like naked things 
needing decent draperies. 

" Oh, Oakton ! " she exclaimed reproachfully, 
" surely you don't want an amusing profession I " 

" I'm afraid there isn't one. But the world is 
spinning along, and is some laps ahead of the 
Church. I want to jostle with the crowd in 
a front place, and feel the wind in my face." 

" But, Oakton, isn't that a form of selfishness?" 

" It may be. But I want some of the ' fat 
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things ' which, you know, Carlyle says * the devil 
prepares for his elect/ " 

** Like Cecil Oakton ? " 

" Not exactly. We shan't both feed out of the 
same trough." 

My attitude of youthful cynicism was an 
affectation adopted to annoy Dorothea's priggish- 
ness, and was my form of the disease. 

** It may be unfashionable," she said, " but I 
detest light views of serious subjects." 

" I'm serious enough," said I. " I don't want to 
be a parson, especially as a commercial speculation. 
I'm not certain whether I shall accept Dr. Smythe's 
offer, and if I do it will be only to give the thing a 
trial. I don't quite see the fun of being a pedagogue 
all my life." 

When I started to visit Lord Oakton, I was 
nearly persuaded that I had become a man of the 
world. Had I not learnt the all-mastering power 
of the absurd in the affairs of life, particularly in 
those of the heart } Never again should I expect 
an heroic display of affection in any woman. 

At a dinner-party at the Hawthornes, a young 
lady, a stranger to Kelverton and its still un- 
forgotten scandals, had sung " Who is Sylvia ? " 
but I was able to turn over the leaves of her music 
without blushing, although conscious that Dorothea 
exchanged meaning glances with Miss Hawthorne, 
and that a discreetly veiled smile was visible on 
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the faces of the other guests who were acquainted 
with my too well-known story. 

Lord Oakton had never invited his godson to 
Kyneford, probably because he considered him 
unworthy of the honour, but I had stayed there 
more than once with my father, when my tender 
years made me a guest of no account. 

Looked back to, that journey seems a memor- 
able one. 1 felt that I had made a becoming 
step forward into the world of men, and sat, as I 
felt was fitting, in a first-class carriage with my 
head in a cloud of youthful pomposity. 

A groom met me in a smart cart. 

'* Have you a house full ? " I asked, with the 
air of a man of fashion, accustomed to enjoy 
county society on an extensive scale. 

"No, sir, only Miss Montfort, her ladyship's 
sister." 

The road lay across a rugged moorland country, 
rising in the west into steep craggy hills. Kyneford 
Park, according to the local guide-books, the seat 
of the Oakton family for more than three hundred 
years, was ten miles south of the important coal- 
mining district which fringed the property, and 
compensated the owner for the fall in the value 
of his other rents. From the lodge-gates the 
drive ran for two miles through the well-tended 
sylvan fragment of an ancient forest, to the portals 
of a great, square-shouldered house of white stone, 
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rebuilt by one of Lord Oakton's predecessors in 
the reign of George the Third. A portico and 
eight Corinthian pillars gave it that spurious 
classic aspect now associated with hydropathic 
establishments and kindred massive institutions. 

The Oaktons had never particularly distinguished 
themselves. 

"We are a family," my godfather once said, 
"who have missed our opportunities. Luckily it 
doesn't much matter for men of our class who 
are elder sons." 

The Oakton chin, as seen in the family portraits, 
suggests stubbornness allied with a distaste for 
originality. Even wealthy aristocrats must " give 
and take," but the Oaktons could only "take." 
One or two of them had dabbled unsuccessfully in 
politics, where this stubborn feature had proved 
obstructive. The ablest of the political Oaktons 
had been a member of a sluggish and undis- 
tinguished Tory ministry, but he had quarrelled 
with his chief and resigned in a huff. Another 
had owed a Derby winner ; and a third, whose 
portrait adorns the hall of my college, had 
published an indifferent translation of the Iliad 
in what flatterers described as "Miltonic blank 
verse." This is nearly all history has recorded of 
them. 

My godfather had done nothing to raise himself 
above the monotonous level of ancestral achieve- 
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ment, unless his second marriage with a young 
lady forty-five years his junior be regarded as 
evidence of enterprise. Most of his friends and 
relations considered it proof of senility. 

When I arrived, Lord Oakton was sitting on an 
uncomfortable stone seat, watching two ladies on 
an ideal lawn, playing an unexciting game of 
croquet. He expressed himself as pleased to see 
me, and introduced me to Lady Oakton and her 
sister. They were alike, and exceedingly pretty 
in a restless manner new to me. Then leading me 
aside, he said — 

" I dare say you wondered why I sent for you." 

" I thought it was very kind," said I, feeling a 
little foolish. 

" Well, the fact is I took rather a fancy to you 
because you made yourself a young fool over that 
girl. But I see you've pulled yourself together. 
I want to talk to you about my own boy. But go 
and make yourself polite to the ladies, and we 
will have a chat after dinner," 

I cannot remember whether the democrat within 
me was indignant. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Whilst I was dressing for dinner, Cecil Oakton 
suddenly walked into my room. 

" I heard you were here," said he, " and thought 
I should like to see you." 

He sat down on the side of the bed and glanced 
at me with an odd expression, in which I thought 
I saw mischief. He looked older than he was, and 
premature dissipation had marked him for its own. 

" No one expected you," said I. 

" That's partly why I've come." 

" You're not looking ' fit' " 

"I've been on the bust a bit — only a little bit, 
you know — and I've a good excuse," 

I went on arranging my tie and collar, and 
watched him in the mirror. 

" I've some news," he went on, " news that will 
make you all ' sit up,' " 

" You haven't passed for the army ? " 

" I haven't even sent up my name. My life's too 
valuable for soldiering, now." 

" What has sent it up in price .' " 
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1 tliink I felt the shadow (jf whdl \.a^ cumin.;. 

" Tm not chaffing," he said. 

" Well, what is it ? " 

'* Guess." 

" I can't. Is it a secret ? " 

" Yes." 

" Between you and a lady ? " 

" You're growing warm, Blake." 

*• You haven't got into a muddle with the bar- 
maid at the * White Hart ' ? " 

•' Rather not ! " 

"WeU, whatisit?" 

" I'm married, that's all — married to an old 
friend of yours." 

*' Sylvia Carr ? " 

He grinned assent. 

" I thought it would surprise you a bit," he said. 

Then I saw my own face change colour in the 
glass ; the reflected room seemed to spin ; and I 
heard the snaky voice of primitive instinct sug- 
gesting the justice of throttling the thievish bride- 
groom. 

" How long have you been married ? " 

" Three days. It was at Birmingham, before the 
Registrar. The trick's done safe enough. Sylvia 
told me to tell you. As an old friend she thought 
you'd be pleased." 

Ifelt the spite that edged her shaft. 

"Where have you left your — ah — wife ? " 
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" Sounds strange, don't it ? Well, she's at home. 
I'm not of age for six months, so we thought we'd 
keep it dark for the present." 

" Does her father know ? " 

" No." 

" That is — not so far as you know." 

" Well, I'll lay odds Sylvia won't tell him." 

" What's going to happen ? " 

" Sure I don't know 1 " 

The demons of spite walked out of their corners 
and, encompassing me, began to take counsel as to 
what course of action would have the most un- 
pleasant and immediate consequences for Oakton. 
Once more he was going to make me " behave like 
a cad." 

But am I the only man who has been malignant 
when he ought to have been magnanimous ? 

Cecil Oakton's obstinate chin suggested my plan. 

" There is only one thing to do : Tell your 
father." 

" What for ? To put him in a devil of a rage ? " 

" He married again to please himself." 

"So he did !" 

" Why should not you ? " 

" Yes ;■ why shouldn't I ? " 

Then we both reflected a minute whilst I brushed 
my hair. 

The shadow of my duty to Lord Oakton gave 
my conscience the excuse it wanted. 
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" I say, Blake, Sylvia's a ripping girl," exclaimed 
Oakton in a sudden spasm of commonplace rap- 
ture. "You know her, and can bear me out in 
that. She's not the sort of girl any fellow need be 
ashamed of! She is nearly as much 'class' as those 
Montfort people, and ever so much better-looking. 
She and I get on like anything ! " 

All my better sentiments were being pickled in 
vinegar, and I assumed the cunning heartiness of 
manner which best conceals the operation. 

"She is all you say, Oakton, and I congratulate 
you. The news did surprise me at first, of course, 
I feel complimented — more than ] can tell you — 
that Mrs. Cecil Oakton " 

" That sounds odd," he interrupted, %vagging his 
head complacently. 

" You'll get used to it soon enough. I do feci 
complimented, I repeat, that she should have 
wanted you to confide in mc. Do you know 
why ? " 

" Not exactly." 

" It is because she believes in my judgment." 

" She always says you're a clever chap." 

"She knows I'm to be trusted. Well, I'm con- 
vinced there's only one thing to do. Tell your 
father. It will save endless bother later. He will 
be much less angry than if you left him to find 
out for himself," 

Oakton grunted dubiously, 
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" You're not afraid of him ? " 

" Not a bit" 

"Just think a minute. It isn't fair to marry a 
girl and leave her at the church door." 

"I didn't exactly." 

" Well, the Registrar's door, then. You place 
her in a most awkward position. Besides, there 
are a thousand and one reasons why you should 
be together." 

" I do miss her frightfully ! " said Oakton, 

" Can anything be more ridiculous than that for 
a man to say of his wife ? You have only to take 
the manly, straightforward course and tell your 
father this evening after dinner, and then you can 
go and claim her at Birmingham to-morrow." 

" But Sylvia thinks we ought to wait till I'm of 
age." 

" But she's naturally diffident. You mustn't be 
guided by her. She feels she has married into a 
family where she is not wanted ; and I can quite 
understand that she might prefer to keep your 
marriage a secret even until you succeeded to the 
title. You are not ashamed of what you have 
done. You said just now that your father never 
consulted your taste when he married. A man is 
quite as capable of choosing a wife at twenty as at 
sixty." 

" At sixty-seven you mean. My governor's 
sixty-seven." 
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" The odd years increase the weight of my argu- 
ment. There's no object in secrecy, that I can see." 

"Well, Sylvia's afraid he might cut me out of 
his will/' 

" But he can't hurt you much, because of the 
entail." 

"There's about ;t 100,000 he can do as he likes 
with, although, of course, it ought to go to keep 
up the title." 

" Your chance of getting that will decrease every 
month you put off telling him." 

" Come into my room whilst I dress," said 
Oakton. " There's a lot of common-sense in what 
you say. Damn it I why shouldn't a fellow marry 
whom he likes, and when he likes ? " 

We crossed the great corridor to his room, and 
he began to hurry into his dress-clothes. 

" It's an odd thing, Blake," he said, " but I always 
fancied you wanted to get your knife into me." 

"I didn't know you were 'running straight 'at 
Kelverton." 

" You can't run any other course with Sylvia." 

Then, as he dressed, I drew the whole story 
from him. 

When Sylvia went to Birmingham they corre- 
sponded, but a few highly-coloured stories reached 
her from Kelverport. 

" So she wrote to say that she didn't wish to 
hear any more of me," said he. 
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This had the effect — the desired effect — of 
bringing him to Birmingham. 

" I felt myself growing fonder and fonder of her 
every time I saw her," said Oakton, pulling on his 
pumps, " and all of a sudden on the platform at 
the station I said to her : * Look here, Sylvia. 
It's no good going on like this. Let's get married ! ' " 

But Sylvia raised some fragile defences of the 
traditional sort, and wished her lover to wait until 
he was of age " in order to be sure of himself." But 
Oakton, who also had the family chin well de- 
veloped, "wasn't going to be put off." If "he 
didn't take care he knew very well some o' the 
lantern-jawed Methodist Johnnies would carry her 
off. He knew women, he did. * Strike when the 
iron's hot,' that was his motto." 

So finally, after some entreaty on his part, and, 
he wished me to infer, with many maidenly mis- 
givings on hers, she consented. 

But Oakton " only knew one fellow at Birming- 
ham. A sort of trainer, a decent fellow enough, 
but an awful bounder, who, fortunately, *knew a 
thing or two.'" 

" Well, he saw me through," said the three-days 
bridegroom, hastily tying a white bow. 

" If you had only told me in time ! " 

" We did think of you," said he, " but not exactly 

in that sort of way, you know." 

" Well," he continued, " we dodged it so as to 
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get in two days honeymooning. Old Carr fancied 
she was visiting her aunt down at Kelverport. 
How we rotted 'em ! It makes me roar when I 
think of it. I Iiaven't even seen my father-in- 
law! " 

" He is quite a praiseworthy dissenter," said I, 
"with pleasing pulpit gifts. It's a pity he isn't a 
Churchman. You m^ht give him a living then." 

" At all events, I needn't tell every one he's not a 
real parson," Oakton answered. " After all, there 
isn't much difference in 'em at a distance. His 
blessing's every bit as good as a bishop's." 

" And his daughter's excuse enough for any- 
thing," I interposed. 

" By George ! Isn't she ? And she's just the sort 
of girl to keep a man straight ! " 

" And then what a splendid match she is mak- 
ing ! " I exclaimed with equal enthusiasm. " Young 
women of her class rarely marry into the peerage. 
It's a comfort she deserves it." 

" Oh, she doesn't care for that sort of thing a bit. 
She thinks one fellow's as good as another, and 
what's more, she believes it. Her father's in favour 
of abolishing the House of Lords." 

" He'll change his views when he finds out there's 
a chance of his grandson sitting in it" 

This jocularity amused Oakton. 

" Oh, shut up, Blake I You're chaffing me 1 " 

" Not I. It's a serious matter. Would you like 
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me to sound your father? Tm a favourite of his 
for the moment. He sent me a cheque for £$o the 
other day." 

" The deuce he did ! He must be fond of you ! 
I wish he'd send me one." 

" May I sound him ? " 

" You'd give * the show * away, Blake." 

" ril be most careful Shall I try } " 

" Td rather do it for myself/' he answered, 
suddenly remembering that I was interfering in his 
affairs, that which no Oakton ever could endure. 

So I shifted my plan of attack. 

" There's one thing we both forgot," I said. *' If 
you tell your father, he might try to get the lawyers 
to annul your marriage. That might be awkward.'* 

" I'd like to see him try," he replied, flushing 
angrily. 

" I suppose you gave your right name to the 
Registrar ? " 

" I had to. They put you in * quod ' if you don't. 
Roper said so, and he knows." 

"Then there's another point we overlooked," I 
continued, as he finished his rapid toilet. "The 
Registrar will write to your father, because you're 
under age. Officials are particular in the case of 
peers' sons." 

This invention flustered Cecil Oakton. 

" When one thinks of it seriously," I went on, " it 

does not seem worth while telling him at all. He's 
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perfectly certain to hear officially. He may know 
already, and be setting all sorts of legal devilry in 
motion to get you unmarried." 

" Damn it ! So he might ! " 

" The law makes it unpleasant for minors some- 
times." 

" You're rubbing it in, Blake I " 

" One can't blink at the truth, you know." 

The obstinate mask now covered his face. 

" It seems we might just as well have been 
married in Church, with orange-blossoms and all 
the rest of it," said he sullenly. 

And now he was moving on the right path. 

" It's a rather odd thing," said I, after a moment's 
pause, " that your step-mother and your wife are 
nearly the same age," 

"Whatever sort of marriage mine may be," he 
returned, " it can't be nearly so idiotic as my father's. 
Lord ! how sick they'll ail be when I tell 'em." 

The hand of the clock was on the point of 
e^ht as we went down-stairs, and met Lord Oakton 
in the pillared ball, where you could not possibly 
believe in the old armour and ancient antlers, so 
effectually had the later Georgian period obliterated 
all claims to antiquity. 

- 1 had heard Lord Oakton say, " The only excuse 
for the fool who rebuilt the place was that it would 
have fallen down if he hadn't," and I agreed with 
him. 
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■ His reception of his son in the spacious but 
offending sham classic vestibule was not genial. 

"Why did you not write and say you were 
coining ? " 

" I came down to see you," said his unabashed 
son. " I hope Lady Oakton's well." 

"Quite well. But she has no taste for these 
surprises." 

Young Oakton looked sullen enough when we 
entered the drawing-room. 

" We are honoured, Cecil," said his step-mother, 
giving him some faultlessly groomed fingers to 
shake. 

"A man ought to accustom himself to the house 
he'll have to live in some day, Lady Oakton. How 
d' you do. Miss Montfort ?" 

Cecil Oakton's idea of epigram was to throw a 
brick at you, but his step-mother pretended not to 
notice the missile. 

Then we went in to dinner. Lady Oakton, smil- 
ing, took my arm and whispered sweetly, " Our 
Cecil's candour quite eclipses his amenities, Mr. 
Blake." Cecil walked after us with his hands in 
his pockets. 

Lord Oakton's cook was famous, his wines not 
to be matched. Even at that age, I had an 
appreciative palate, but in the electric state of the 
domestic atmosphere I almost forgot that a stale 
sandwich had served as my lunch. 
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Lady Oakton and Miss Montfort led the con- 
versation, whilst I modestly assisted. But Oakton 
sat, twiddling his wine-glass (when it was enipty), 
an unsympathetic listener, and his father, visibly 
annoyed, threw an occasional frown in his direction, 
and I think signalled to the butler to fill his son's 
glass with greater moderation than the restless 
movement of the latter's fingers seemed to invite. 

In the dark corners of the room, awa/ from the 
cheerful light, the silver, and flowers, mischief 
seemed brewing. 



CHAPTER XVI 

When dinner was over, Lord Oakton marched 
me into the library and sat me down opposite him, 
and said — 

" You and Cecil are about the same age, I think, 
young Blake." 

" I'm a year older, my lord." 

" All the better. I have heard from the Master 

of Brazenknob about you. He says you're just 

the fellow for my purpose. Cecil's playing the 

fool. There are different ways of doing that 

— his is about the worst. He's fond of low 

company, and picks up its slang. His views of 

life are all wrong. This sort of thing is apt to 

crop up in the family. There was my grandfather 

who owned * Fly Catcher.' If my grandmother had 

given him a chance, he would have run off with 

his trainer's daughter. Now I haven't forgotten 

that you made a young donkey of yourself, but 

you stopped in time. You're like a gun-barrel 

that has been tried, and are not likely to burst 

with a double charge. Now I want you to go for 
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a six months' trip with Cecil — India, Australia, 
Japan, the United States, and all the rest of it. 
You will have to keep him out of mischief, cany 
the purse, and try to interest him in what he sees." 

" Cecil won't come, " said I bluntly, 

" I shall give him no choice, He must. Now 
you go and talk it over with him, young Blake, 
and make him understand that I will stand no 



The Oakton diplomacy was of this order. 

The weight of circumstance was steadily squeez- 
ing Oakton's secret to the surface. The wide 
impassive hall which I crossed had beheld the 
quarrels of several generations of Oaktons. Now 
only the distant click of the billiard-balls broke the 
pompous silence. 

1 found Cecil Oakton alone, smoking a briar-root 
pipe and practising the spot-stroke. At his elbow 
stood a tall tumbler. The faint reek in the air 
suggested that half-diluted whisky had lately 
filled it. 

" Well, Blake," he said as he missed the pocket, 
" what did he want you for ? " 

" To go for a trip round the world with you," 

" Did he ? I can see step-mamma's finger in that 
pie. What did you say ? " 

" That I should be delighted, but that you 
wouldn't go." 

" You might have told him the offer's too late," 
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" I thought that might be left to you. You are 
to have no choice in the matter." 

Oakton " potted " the ball with a vicious stroke. 

"After all, there is nothing really preventing 
you," I urged as he remained silent. 

" How about Sylvia ? " 

" I foi^ot her for the moment. Shall I tell him 
you've marrieda wife, and therefore cannot come ?" 

" Thank you, I'll do that myself." 

Then he threw down his cue, and began to walk 
round the table in an excitement which I did my 
best to stimulate. 

" Lord Oakton means to have his own way," I 
said. " I wouldn't thwart him if I were you." 

" Thwart him ! It's time he learnt his will isn't 
the only one in the family." 

" There's Lady Oakton's. I think she knows 
what she wants too," I suggested mildly. 

" I haven't forgotten her, nor her trick of putting 
him up to things." 

" That never occurred to mc. But what message 
shall I take back, Oakton ? " 

" Tell him I'm damned if I go." 

" You had better take it yourself." 

" And so I will I " 

"When.'" 

" Now." 

" Now ! Why, I thought you were going to 
funk it." 
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" You'll soon see," he retorted as he walked off 
to the library, leaving me leaning on the billiard- 
table still dissatisfied, although my efforts to 
organize mischief were on the point of realization. 
As a parallel to the scene about to be enacted in 
the big library, I remembered that with my father 
in the study at home. The perspective of the 
drama had shifted somewhat ; but if the lovers were 
changed, the heroine was the same. Helen had 
discarded Mcnelaus for Paris, and Priam was 
doubtlessly raging ineffectually on the further side 
of the pillared hall which perhaps su^ested these 
pedagogic images to my mind. 

Thus I mused gloomily until a door, closing 
noisily, roused me. Cecil blundered across the hall 
savagely gnawing at the comers of his mouth. 
. And as I watched him I thought how easy it 
should have been for him to keep his temper. Was 
he not compassed about with independence, and 
his position impregnable ? Filial piety has been 
disregarded by more than one generation of 
Oaktons, and he was the unlikeliest of his race to 
begin a new family tradition. There was a father- 
defying roll in his clumsy walk and truculence in 
his prominent blue eye. 

" You've helped me make a nice mess of it," 
he growled. 

" Why ! what did he say ? " I asked innocently. 

" Oh, he's sick of me. I may go to the devil as 
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soon as I like. I said therewasn't a train to-night, 
but I'd start to-morrow. You should have seen 
him I He looked as though he were going to 
burst" 

" Well," said I consolingly. " You never ex- 
pected him to give you his blessing. At any rate 
you know the worst." 

" But I didn't want to know it. No fellow ever 
does. When a man wants that he can't do better 
than come to you. A splendid adviser you 
are ! " 

"You'll find that I was quite right when you 
have thought It out. Besides, your wife will 
reconcile him to the marriage." 

" Will she i I'll take good care she don't. I 
tried to make him understand she was a girl any 
man might be proud of, but he shouted : ' Hold 
your tongue, you young fool 1' So I told him I 
didn't care a damn what he thought, and that a 
fellow was quite as capable of choosing a wife at 
my age as his. That fetched him frightfully. He 
ordered me out of the room. We shall never speak 
to one another again. So that's settled." 

Then he walked round the table till the heat of 
his anger cooling somewhat, he rang the bell and 
said — 

"I want a drink! It will be the last in this 
house." 

" I hope not," said I sympathetically. 
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" The last, I mean, until — you know when, 
Blake." 

I did, and so held my peace. He was taking 
it badly. Feebleness and vindictiveness visibly 
shared him. For a youth whom accident allows 
to act as he likes he seemed sufficiently ridiculous, 
and I wished Sylvia could have seen him as he 
stumped round the room, beating the polished 
parquet noisily with the loose heel of his pumps. 
At last he stopped and faced me. 

" Look here, Blake," he said. " You helped me 
into this muddle, so must help me out. I know 
you have some coin, so lend me a ' tenner.' When 
I get to Birmingham that fellow Roper — the chap 
who ' best-manned ' me — will help me ' raise the 
wind.' " 

I handed him the top note in the little bundle 
which I had received for his father's cheque at the 
Kelverton Bank. I wonder how much confidence 
ten pounds can purchase in the market of distrust, 
for the opulent rustle of paper remo\-ed the 
suspicions from his eye. 

" Hang it, Blake, you're not such a bad chap, 
even if you ain't the big diplomatist you think." 

He crumpled the unfolded banknote in his 
trouser-pocket, among his loose silver. But the 
door opening, I left him with a strong whisky- 
and-seltzer and the butler to counsel him on the 
subject of morning trains, traps to the station, 
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telegrams, and the other difficulties of an unblessed 
departure. There was something oddly farcical 
about it When the melodramatic sire quarrels 
with his heir he sees him to the door and curses 
him on the step, generally in a storm, but I left 
young Oakton arranging matters with the obse- 
quious guardian of his father's cellars. 

" So you're off to the ladies, Blake," he cried 
after me. " My love to step-mamma. I'll introduce 
her to her daughter-in-law by marriage whenever 
she likes. We're not proud." 

In the drawing-room were Lady Oakton and 
her sister, stirred to no great depths by the storm. 

Had I heard the terrible news ? Lady Oakton 
had never seen her lord so moved before I It was 
so bad for him, too. He ought to be protected 
i^ainst great excitements. Nothing could be 
more inconsiderate than Cecil's conduct ! There 
never was a more indulgent man if he were taken 
in the right way. She was persuaded I knew this, 
Was it not a dreadful thing for a young man to 
marry out of his class so outrageously as poor 
deluded Cecil had done ? What hope of happiness 
could there be from such a match ? She shuddered 
to think of the future of the unhappy youth, and 
so on, and so on. But grief left her composed. 
Miss Montfort, comforting her perfunctory emotion 
with inadequacy of phrase common to indifference, 
admitted "that it was annoying." 
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"Annoying, my dear Muriel. Lord Oakton 
was almost purple when he told me. He has 
already written to his lawyers. We are only at 
the beginning of the miserable business. As an 
old friend of the family, Mr. Blake, I am sure you 
sympathize with us." 

" Most profoundly, Lady Oakton." 

" I believe you know this young person, Mr. 
Blake?" 

I assented with invisible uneasiness. 

"What is she like?" 

" She is considered very pretty." 

Miss Montfort pricked up her ears. Like not 
a few pretty women, she needed the strongest 
evidence before believing in the beauty of others. 

" The plump dairy-maid style ? " she supposed. 

"When I last saw her she was tall and slight 
with regular features. She may have changed, of 
course." 

" Whatever her looks she must be a designing 
and vulgar young person," said Lady Oakton. 
" No self-respecting girl, even of the lower middle 
class, would lay herself out to entrap a boy — for 
Cecil is a boy in spite of his bulky appearance. I 
at least can see no excuses for her," 

The " at least " was a reproach thrown at me. 

"I suppose it is human nature for a clever 
ambitious girl to wish to marry out of her class. 
Her father is a dissenting minister." 
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Then Lady Oakton seemed to account for " the 
blow," on the grounds that the young woman could 
have no real religion. 

And so the conversation circled, with small 
profit, round Cecil and his marriage, until the 
ladies retired to sleep off the shock. 

My own rest was troubled. Jealousy had two 
stings, one for the future, the other for the past 
and both were busy with me. But I cannot 
remember wondering whether " I had acted like a 
cad." 
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CHAPTER XVII 

Cecil Oakton woke me next morning. He 
was wearing, I remember, a sporting suit of a 
defiant pattern, which seemed the fitting attire for 
a rebelh'ous son of his type. 

"I'm off," said he, standing at the foot of my 
bed. 

« Where to ? " 

"Birmingham first, of course." Then, after a 
little look round, " I suppose we shall turn up in 
London." 

" Anything I can do for you ? " 

" No, thanks ; youVe done quite enough for the 
family. If step-mamma talks a lot of ' rot,* you 
might put in a word for me. She'll say a good 
deal. He won't say much." 

" Your father, you mean ? " 

" Yes ; but of course he'll put the ' screw on ' 
where he can. Luckily there isn't much scope 
for him in that line. Between them you'll find 
Kyneford about as lively a place to stay in as an 
asylum for idiots on a half-holiday. But * bye-bye.' 
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Take care of yourself. I'll try not to forget the 
* tenner.' " 

" My congratulations to Mrs. Cecil. Tell her I 
shall not forget her kind message." 

He gave me a parting grin, and started to join 
his bride. 

Looking from my open window across the sunny 
park, a few minutes later, I saw the cart dis- 
appearing down the long avenue, whilst the fallow- 
deer, knee-deep in the bracken, watched the de- 
parture of the man who would one day have a 
right to shoot them with no more interest than if 
he had been a discharged footman. Something 
dramatic was expected, but nothing occurred. The 
element — whatever there was of it — had been 
exhausted on the previous evening. 

But was I happy i The scent of the tall lilies, 
grouped in masses in the flower-beds below, reached 
me, and I remembered how once their odour had 
driven me to apostrophize Sylvia in verse — 

" My stately lily, tall and fair I " 

She was fair enough, but how ridiculous the 
simile now seemed! She could read my idiotic 
poetry to Cecil Oakton now, and they might laugh 
at me together ! 

But what of Mrs. Cecil ? Is an ambitious girl 

of the middle classes who is raised to the peerage 

likely to regret the price she must pay? Sylvia 
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had succeeded all along the line. Equipped with 
feminine cajoleries for all emergencies, her com- 
plete social armoury would win her many another 
triumph, whilst I, the rejected and now derided 
lover, must struggle for my bread in a nameless 
crowd. 

And thus I mused as I dressed, but after break- 
fast, at which no member of the family appeared, 
I learnt that "his lordship desired to see me in 
the library." 

Lord Oakton was sitting by the open window ; 
his face bore some traces of his recent conflict. 
He looked as though he had slept ill ; under his 
florid colour you could see that yellow tinge, the 
companion, perhaps, merely of a trifling indigestion, 
but which sometimes heralds the approach of 
jaundice. 

I sat down opposite him and he began at once. 

" Well, sir, you haye heard ? " 

'*Yes." 

" What do you think of it ? " 

"I'm not a fair judge, Lord Oakton. Three 
years ago I wanted to marry her myself." 

" I wish the devil you had ! " 

" I was a school -boy, and couldn't."' 

" I remember seeing you weep about her. You 
were a young fool, but an honest one." 

"You told me all men were at some time or 

other, my lord." 
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" Fools, yes ; but not honest ones. What Is 
the girl like ? " 

" Veiy pretty, very clever, and very ambitious." 

Lord Oakton weighed my estimate a moment, 
and then said — 

"Young Blake, tell me all about this affair of 
yours. I have reasons for asking." 

So I told him my foolish story from the first 
meeting to my final and ignominious dismissal on 
the beach at Kelverport. Perhaps my then vividly- 
remembered emotions gave colour and feeling to 
my words, for his eye grew kindlier as he listened. 

"She treated you like a little minx," he an- 
swered, only used a coarser term. "But though 
you deserved all you got, you were honest and 
liked the girl, for I can see you are jealous 
still." 

" I swear I'm not, my lord — that is, not exactly," 

He was almost amused for a moment. 

"Yes, you arc. No fellow ever confesses he's 
jealous. Pity they didn't let you marry her. 
After all, for a parson's son to marry a dissenting 
preacher's daughter is not outrageous." 

" My father thought it was," said I. 

" I remember he did. It was absurd of him. I 
told him so at the time, and he didn't like it. Oil 
yes, there were excuses for you, but for this fool of 
mine ! Listen, young Blake. Do you know why 
he married her ? " 
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"A giri like that could do what she liked with 
Cecil." 

" He married her to insult me — simply to insult 
me," 

Lord Oakton's temper, which had run away with 
him yesterday, was now under perfect control, but 
his eye glowed, as you may see the eye of a vicious 
horse glow when it only thinks of the kicking- 
straps. But he was not a man for a youth of my 
age to console, so I said nothing. 

"If," he went on, after a frowning pause, "he 
had fallen into the trap laid for him like a wrong- 
headed innocent lout of a boy, I might have for- 
given him, but he didn't. The bait which caught 
him she never set Well, he has done for himself 
so far as I'm concerned. I never want to see the 
cub again. He can go to the deuce his own way 
and take the dissenting baggage with him. But I 
gathered from what the idiot said that it was you 
who induced him to tell me. You were quite 
right. I shan't forget it." 

_^ut here a servant announced that " Mr, Fletcher 
had arrived." 

Mr. Fletcher was Lord Oakton's lawyer, so 
I withdrew, leaving the field open for sterner 
manoeuvres, and ere long gathered from the fact 
that my signature was required to a stamped and 
taped document, that some hostile movement had 
been carried out against the disobedient heir. 
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Then there came two uneventful days, during 
which I amused myself in the park, or played a 
most scientific game of croquet with Miss Mont- 
fort or Lady Oakton, until on the fourth day of 
my visit the bridegroom dealt a backhand blow at 
Kyneford, and all its past and present glories. 
For I read in the Times among plebeian matches 
the following announcement — 

"On August 15, at Ebenezer Chapel, George 
Street, Birmingham, by the Rev, James Pugh, 
assisted by the Rev. Theophilus Carr, father of the 
bride, the Hon. Cecil, sole surviving son of the Rt, 
Hon. Lord Oakton of Kyneford, to Sylvia, only 
daughter of the Rev. Theophilus Carr," 

Lady Oakton was standing on the terrace, and I 
took her the paper. Her face grew vicious as she 
read it. 

" How unnecessary, and how vulgar I " she 
exclaimed. " Even the commonest people are 
married in churches." 

Then she carried off my discovery to Lord 
Oakton. Poor old fellow! I was sorry for him. 
Either the announcement, or the consequent con- 
gratulations it called down on him, hurried on the 
impending attack of gout, for he took to his bed, 
telegraphed to his London doctor, and I saw no 
more of him. His illness cut short my visit, and I 
returned to Kelverton to comfort my father, whose 
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peace of mind the startling paragraph had also 
completely wrecked. 

But after discussing the marriage for a week and 
becoming weary of hearing Dorothea reiterate, 
" What a shocking thing ! Poor Lord Oakton ! 
There's one thing, such a marriage cannot possibly 
bring happiness," I decided to spend a part of my 
godfather's gift on a trip to Norway, in the company 
of an Oxford friend, and exported to the blue 
fiords and gleaming glaciers the cryptic jealousy 
which smouldered within me. 
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CHAPTER XVlir 

The belief that man's future lies in his own 
hands is a popular article of faith invented to keep 
hope alive, and to spur jog-trot effort into a less 
unbecoming amble. But each generation passes 
on this time-worn illusion to its successor, although 
even the successful, unless very dull, disbelieve it. 
For the vanity we call ambition insists on riding us 
towards a receding goal. 

When, in all the pomposity of untried youth, I 
had told Dorothea that I wanted my share of the 
" fat things " which Carlyle's devil " prepares for 
his elect," within decent ethical limitations, I meant 
what I said. But five years later the " fat things " 
were as remote as ever, although I had become as 
reasonable as a mastership at Burchestcr could 
make me. 

It is, or was, the practice of certain journals 
intended for the enlightenment of our youth, to 
permit ladies and gentlemen who fancy they have 
achieved something, to give their reasons for 
" embarking " on their particular career. These 
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confessions appear to comfort the writers, as talk- 
ing about oneself in public invariably does. It is 
acceptable fodder for the self-conceit that at least 
has carried them somewhere. But " embarking " 
is often the least unpleasant part of a voyage. 
Too frequently it is followed by exceeding un- 
pleasant consequences. 

Among the minor discomforts, both of seafaring 
and " school-mastering," of which Burchester pro- 
duced the usual crop, the weariness bred of 
monotony is found. But to look back is to 
discover the compensations which were invisible 
when we scanned the future. They may be seen 
only in the dull grey light of unexciting com- 
parison. The repentant convict, in the enjoyment 
of liberty, is^believed to find a few of them even in 
the period of his penal servitude. 

Burchester, like every other venerable and self- 
respecting focus of enlightenment and polite 
learning, has views of its own ; and, as an ancient 
Burcastrian, I have always been keenly conscious 
of their value. But after granting all its claims it 
still remains a respectable planet in the scholastic 
firmament, and cannot be magnified into a 
brilliantly rotating sun, capable of absorbing a 
swarm of hot-tailed comets in the twinklings of a 
modest star. 

In the Burcastrian prospective *' The School " 

looms very large, even the bishop and the cathedral 
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taking a second place. There even is danger that 
the Burcastrians who keep the altar fires alight 
may mistake the decent rays they feed for the 
central fires, whose eclipse would disarrange the 
harmony of a universe. 

I have known grizzled pedagogues with a 
respectable university career behind them, mistake 
our somnolent whisper for the great growl of the 
world beyond, 

Burchester has evolved its own codes out of its 
own traditions, its own slang ; from this well- 
prepared soil its own rather flat and stodgy 
humour has quite naturally grown. Those who 
desire to retain their individual form and 
colour must seek safety in flight ; those who 
remain, end in measuring the universe by the 
Burcastrian foot-rule. From this fate an accident 
saved me. 

I might — following Dorothea's example, who 
married Dr. Frampton-Jones, the youngest canon 
of Burchester, a man whose fame a beautiful 
profile had extended even beyond the confines of 
the diocese — have taken to myself a wife, become 
a portly house-master, and attained prosperity 
from my boarders' fees, but some acuter powers of 
resisting that sluggish form of temptation seems, 
in my case, to have obstructed the natural pro- 
cesses of the place. 

It was agreed that I diverged from the usual 
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type. The daughters, sisters, and wives of my 

colleagues, I am told, whispering together, used to 

say, " Mr. Oakton Blake has a past I " Dorothea, 

who disliked this rumour, hinted strongly that 

marriage would conduce both to my prosperity 

and respectability, whilst her husband urged the 

wisdom of taking orders, on the grounds that I 

might have the living at Kelverton some day for 

the asking. But whilst I hesitated, growing 

steadily wearier of vainly teaching the elements of 

Latin prose to Lower Form lads, or ineffectually 

guiding them through the giddy mazes which the 

ingenious Greeks invented for the discomfiture of 

succeeding ages of indolent grammarians, there 

came a bitter winter, which carried the influenza 

on its frozen shoulders. The arrows fell at random 

over the land. One smote my father ; in spite of 

his seventy years he had never been seriously ill 

before, so he fought it, and in defiance buried the 

victims slain in his own parish. But at last an 

arrow smote him ; he took to his bed. A heart 

that has beaten for threescore years and ten is 

tired ; so one cold night it stopped, and the next 

morning Dorothea, who was nursing him, sent me 

the sad news. 

We laid him under the old yew-tree in his own 

churchyard. His son-in-law, with full round voice, 

read the burial service. A week later scarcely any 

one outside the parish, save Dorothea, myself, and 
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Lord Oakton, remembered he had ever been born. 
For death was very busy ; the black processions 
moved across the snow-bound land, and the 
mourners, acquiescing, shed what tears they might, 
and deplored the inefficiency of a science which 
could not protect them. 

Lord Oakton, now older and feebler, wrote 
kindly, " Failing health," he said, " and hi3 
doctor's orders alone prevented him from following 
his old friend to the grave." He added : " What 
has taken him is waiting for mc." Then I thought 
almost tenderly of the old man with his young wife 
and unforgiven son, who heard the rustle of death 
at his library-door, and went to Kyneford at 
Christmas to see him. 

" I am seventy-two," he said, " two years older 
than your father, and I begin to feel that I have 
had my innings." 

Cecil Oakton was living in London, Rumour 
said his wife was a great social success. Once, in 
the preceding summer, on a brief visit to London 
in the half-term, with one of my smarter col- 
leagues, I saw her driving in the park, brilliantly 
dressed. She seemed a being from another sphere 
after the Burchester ladies, whose toilets came 
from the High Street. 

Lord Oakton consulted me as to the choice of 

my father's successor. I suggested the Rev. 

Herbert Jones, Dorothea's brother-in-law. "All 
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right," said his lordship, " he shall have it ; but he's 
a bit of a prig, and it's a pity I can't give it to you." 

The spring following the winter was cold and 
treacherous. The registrar boasted of the eccen- 
tricities of the death-rate. The whole school 
coughed and sneezed ; Dr. Smythe in his four-post 
bed was unable to bully the " Sixth " over their 
Greek play, and passed them on to me. The 
term was known in the school records as the 
"sneezer" year. Perkins major, "a splendid 
'Rugger' full-back," died of inflammation of the 
lungs. His tragic fate awed the whole school. 

In my own history the year was a momentous 
one. Death, who tapped Perkins major on his 
robust young shoulders, claimed a still more dis- 
tinguished victim. The Corinthian pillars of 
Kyneford could not keep out the epidemic. It 
entered and laid low old Lord Oakton. His wife, 
seeing her splendours wane with the flickering life- 
fires of her husband, sat day and night by his bed 
watching. But there came a bitter March morn- 
ing. The fallow-deer, leaving the wind-swept 
park, were shivering behind the barns and out- 
houses, for Nature's blood ran feebly in the veins 
of life. And as the east wind hissed round Kyne- 
ford suddenly, Lady Oakton, seeing a stealthy 
change pass over the apparently quietly dozing 
invalid, touched his hand and found it was very 

cold. 
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" He has fainted I " said the nurse. 

" He is dead ! " said the doctor, when he came. 

Two days later I received a letter from Mr. 
Fletcher to say that I inherited ;^ 50,000 under 
Lord Oakton's will, and the grey walls of Bur- 
chester, and the snowy playing-fields beyond, 
turned for a moment into billowy shadows of 
reality as the wave of selfish joy swept through my 
brain. 



CHAPTER XIX 

The prisoner, freed from a dungeon, and led by 
friendly hands into the happy light of day, blinks 
confusedly in the sunbeams. But the first shock of 
his delight is brief, for he claims the air and the 
sunshine as his right. Similarly, however much 
astounded by my legacy, after the first half-hour 
of tumultuous gladness, I could not admit that 
afHuence and ease were not my due, even though 
an accident were necessary to ensure them. It 
seemed that a giant hand, loosing a lucky spring, 
had shot me up high above the heads of ordinary 
tolling Burcastrians, into some genial atmosphere 
where I was made king of my own destinies. A 
hundred new tempting voices sang in my ears. 
What was there within reason that I could not do ? 
Which of my tastes might I not gratify now ? 
" Henceforth," whispered the most insistent voice 
by my pillow, "you can do as you like. You 
needn't go to chapel to-morrow, or bore yourself 
with a dull ' Form,' incapable of mastering the ' 
Greek irregular verbs." So my fancies began to 
riot over the fair prospect The Greek verbs called 
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up pictures of the sunny Levant, of blue Ionian 
islands, of foam-washed Italian shores, of classic 
Capes, to which the romantic scholar turns in his 
dreams, but rarely sees outside his author or the 
Classical Dictionary. The world, once an indifferent 
step-dame, requiting tedious duties with a ni^ard 
hand, had changed into an indulgently smiling 
mother. Was I to become a spoilt child in 
Fortune's careless nursery ? 

And thus I remember musing on the uncertain 
confines of dreams, until the next morning dawned 
cold and cheerless, with the east wind tearing 
through the leafless branches of the lime-tree 
before my window, and then philosophy, clutching 
at my flying skirts, tried to save me from myself. 
" What is there in the possession of two thousand 
pounds a year capable of changing all things for 
you } The world is the same place to-day as it 
was yesterday, and will be to-morrow. Be calm, 
riotous folly 1 " But I had studied the problem of 
self too well to heed this voice, and, although the 
readjustment of the disordered particles had com- 
menced, these flying atoms were now illumined by 
the ethereal fire burning within me, which I 
might have recognized as the soft flame happiness 
kindles to keep up the selfish temperature of 
the soul. 

But now there were tangible realities to be dealt 

with. The Monfort family, and Lord Oakton's 

poor relations were as displeased with the will 
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as families generally are when the testator has 
followed his own inclinations, and defied theirs. 
The young Dowager naturally begrudged me my 
share of the spoil, although the heir did not regret 
to see half the legacy, which he had ceased to 
expect, elude his father's widow. 

I met Oakton at Kyneford at the funeral, at 
which my presence had been politely "desired," 
When I saw him, and noted the coarser lines in his 
face, I did not forget how jealousy had once made 
me hope that " Sylvia would repent marrying him," 
and wondered what old skeleton their joint lives 
might now conceal. 

" You don't look a day older, Blake," said 
Oakton. " Bullying little boys seems to agree with 
you. Five years since we met, is it .' What ! only 
five ? Seems an age since I was married ! O yes, 
thanks! my wife's all right, and the 'kid' too. 
Not a bad little chap either ! Don't fancy we're 
annoyed about this legacy, because we ain't. Of 
course it all ought to have been mine, except 
a trifle for the Dowager. Rather young and pretty 
for that, isn't she ? There's no proviso in the will 
about marrying again. That must have been an 
oversight on the old man's part. But perhaps 
he meant to let her have another chance. She's 
very sour about your share of the bootj', though ! 
Told Fletcher the old man left it you to score off 
me. He got it into his head that you'd been badly 
treated by a certain lady, whom I needn't name. 
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Rather a neat idea, isn't it ? You can get a fellow 
in a will sometimes." 

And in this candid manner the new Lord 
Oakton surveyed the situation, and the life and 
conduct of his predecessor, before the funeral pro- 
cession started for the little church in Kyneford 
Park, which served the Oaktons as a private 
cemetery. 

The English, who are popularly believed to take 
their pleasures sadly, are capable of bearing their 
sorrows with tranquillity. Three months before I 
had seen my father, with a strange dull pang, half 
sorrow, half remorse, laid in his grave. Next I had 
heard the frozen clods clatter on young Perkins' 
cofBn-lid, whilst his brother's sobs fell thick on the 
bitter air. But here in the quiet, unvisited Kyne- 
ford churchyard, there was a shower of gold to 
comfort me. In the dark vault where the heavy 
oaken coffin was lowered, lay the roots whence my 
own hopes blossomed. The burial service was never 
read over a man, no matter how kind and good, 
unless some one was the gainer, and strove to 
silence the clamorous outcries of his satisfaction. 
By the new graves of the great, even beside the 
carven and weeping angels, stand the draped 
shadows of profit and loss, invisible presences 
which may be felt. The long line of tenants kept 
solemn faces, but stared furtively at the impassive 
chief mourner, and thought of leases renewed, or 
rents remitted. 
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When I returned to Burchester, the Doctor, my 
colleagues, the whole school, and the ecclesiastical 
side of Burchester society, received me with the 
respect and cordiality ;^so,cxxi naturally excites. I 
had been longing for some change to give my life 
the vivid sense of swing and progress that it lacked, 
but now that " the fat things " had fallen into my 
basket, a small but bitter apple of regret lay on 
the top. It was of the growth that resents change. 
Burchester had claimed more than half my 
existence as a boy and master. The shadows 
which the; grey cathedral tower and the venerable 
school had cast across my path, had suddenly 
vanished ; yesterday they had loomed before me as 
tedious obstructions. To-day their menacing mono- 
tony had vanished. In its place was the memory 
of wholesome living. Even the pompous new 
chapel seemed an old friend. 

Before the end of my last term the school gave 
me a farewell dinner. The Doctor took the chair ; 
all the masters were present, the captain of the 
school, and other representatives of the " Sixth." 
The Doctor's speech, which may be read to-day in 
the back number of the Burcastrian, where it is 
printed verbatim and the quotations identified by 
footnotes, was regarded as a masterpiece of after- 
dinner oratory. He had not forgotten that once, 
in what he might call my " untamed youth," I had 
promised to be impiger, inacundus, inexorabilis, but 
Burchester had tempered my fire with her mild 
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philosophy, and I could now take rank among her 
worthiest sons. 

Then my career was sketched, and my points 
praised, till the Doctor drawing eloquence from his 
fires, glowed over my prospects. I was leaving my 
Alma Mater — " the kindly mother who had given 
me her culture and accepted loyal service in 
return "^-on what he understood to be a prolonged 
tour in classic lands. The Doctor's hearers knew 
how well equipped I was for the noble pilgrimage 1 
But laudabunt alii claram Rhodon — if ten years' 
intimate knowledge of my tastes and character 
belied me not, he was convinced Burchester would 
never be foi^otten. Outside the friendly precincts 
I was leaving, there lay before me, he trusted, a 
not inglorious career, I had youth and health and 
hope as allies ; t had browsed, not without finding 
sustenance, in the classic pasture-land, and he 
wished me " God speed " on my journey. Wher- 
ever 1 went the friendliest wishes of my colleagues 
would accompany me. 

And so my health was drank ; the gentle stream 
of flattering platitudes swept over me, and I said 
what I might in thanks, yet could not forget the 
part that my ;f 50,000 played in raising me out of 
insignificance. 

That night I slept in my Burchester room for the 
last time ; on the following day I started for Rome, 
and on the first sts^ of a new life. 
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Once, in the olive season, I blundered across 
the orchard of a sun-dried, underfed Italian 
peasant, to the inappreciable damage of the crop 
of fallen berries. Some deep agrarian wrong in 
the man must have been stirred, for he raved at 
me. The disproportion between his anger and my 
offence was incalculable. A few small coins, how- 
ever, and such apologies as a limited vocabulary 
permitted, more than atoned for the injury, and 
sent him to the other pole of feeling. He beamed 
like a courteous walnut " Milord was most 
gracious t " Smiles led to an exchange of con- 
fidences. I was a traveller seeking pleasure. And 
finding it ? Yes, in his beautiful land. Then the 
wrinkled man looked over the wide, sunny prospect 
of grey-green olive hills. Pleasure, said his face, 
rarely came his way. Then I learnt there was 
a son with the army in Africa, and at home, in 
the arid village, a wife — a crone. I saw her before 
her door, a bundle of gnarled miseries, weeping 
for the second lad crushed to death in the marble 
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quarries and buried yesterday. Yet all the man's 
powers of mind and body were concentrated in 
the poor patch of olives where we stood. Here 
was a tragedy in the thinnest key of sorrow — 
attenuated as a bat's cry of discomfort. Death on 
one side, the consolations of minute thrift as an 
anti-ciimax on the other ; to bridge them over 
was the old mother's grief. All the wrinkled 
man's philosophy of resignation was squandered on 
his son ; none was left to help him over his olives. 

Then I can remember thinking that it must be 
the theatrical and literary view of life which makes 
it so unintelligible. Fear of death, fear of hunger, 
and love are the three elements from which vicis- 
situde weaves crude tragedies. They may begin 
with death, and end with a quarrel over an under- 
taker's bill. We clamour for poetic justice and 
" dramatic " curtains to hide the sordid ugliness 
clinging to most human troubles. 

We flatter ourselves that we know ourselves, but 
because we never find similar enlightenment, or 
the desire of it, in any other atom of humanity, 
our teeth arc set on edge. A few chosen ones, and 
the unhappiest, climb to the mountain summits 
and flash their beautiful signals of distress over 
the misty valleys. These deviations from the 
ordinary type we call poets. We laugh at them 
when they are alive, but when their beacons are 
bright enough we build monuments to their 
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memory after they are dead. But the few churlish 
fellows who try to tell us the truth, we dub 
pessimists, and stone with the stones of critical 
derision. We do this because all extension of 
self-knowledge is to the disadvantage of vanity. 

But what other lessons did travel teach me ? 
Until a man can see the sun rise and set with- 
out entangling the phenomenon with his own 
theatrical emotions, he has not learnt much. I 
admit that my own philosophy was never deep 
enough at that age to enable me to sit on an 
ancient promontory without desiring, faintly and 
shamefacedly, for some "kindred soul" (of the 
other sex by preference) "to share in my emotions." 
Still there were days of blissful solitude when I 
could walk through fields of flowers without 
aching for any of the rosy-bosomed apparitions 
with which youth peoples all fragrant and lonely 
places. 

But how incomplete is an education which 
teaches nothing of life and its laws ! We pen 
our youth up in schools and colleges, and mould 
them in the same mill till they come out as much 
alike as cartridges of the same calibre. We need 
a deep bath of solitude to teach us our real place 
in nature. 

But I shall never know whether I learnt mine, 
although my wanderings had shaken off the semi- 
ecclesiastical dust of Burchester. 
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London has a strange fascination for most 
Englishmen ; one most felt, perhaps, when we are 
beyond its shadow, and the cavernous glooms of 
its vastness trouble us not, and the ruddy glow of 
its life and movement is alone remembered. And 
3D I drifted there, London and Sylvia ought to 
have been at the remoter poles of my thoughts, 
yet fancy strangely associated them, chiefly be- 
cause the Fleet Street reporters flashed her 
personality on me as "Lady Oakton of Kyneford," 
in the fashionable intelligence. But she was 
forgiven. The antiseptics, time and change, had 
killed the poison. But the change which had 
taught me philosophy had stifled much of my 
enthusiasm and most of my ambition. When I 
beard Big Ben strike midnight, in my chambers 
overlooking St. James' Park, I never stirred in my 
bed, because the deep tones repeated, " None of 
those who hear my voice know your name." 



CHAPTER XXI 

The force of attraction which drew me to 
London also found me a peace there among the 
old Burchester and Oxford men who had preceded 
me. Some of these, nibbling more or less in- 
eflfectually at the skirts of the law, had pitched 
their tents in the Temple ; others were learning 
to be men about town — a profession for which 
amiable indolence appears the chief qualification — 
but most of them seemed to have less vague 
purposes in life than myself. 

Moving cheerfully in this circle of old acquaint- 
ances I rediscovered Eversley, who, after being 
invalided home from India, had left the Army, 
recovered his health, and was now playing at being 
a barrister. 

We met where most old Burcastrians do meet, 
at the Polychrome Club, which has numbered two 
generations of " old boys " among its members, 
and which still measures the universe by the 
Oxford variant of the old Burcastrian standard. 

Eversley's humorous, half-sly eyes twinkled at 
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me inquisitively, and seemed to say, " I have heard 
odd things about you, Blake." Probably he had, 
for Lord Oakton's legacy had made me the object 
of some interest in Burcastrian circles. Once at 
Burchester a young lady, touched doubtlessly by 
some sentimental but inaccurate record of my 
earlier career, had observed to Raggett, the 
mathematical master, that she never could read 
LocksUy Hall without thinking of Mr. Blake. 
" That," as Raggett had observed at the time, 
"was the sort of thing which stamps a man." 

Evcrsley at once reverted to old times. 

"You were awfully down on your luck, Blake, 
when we last met." 

"Yes. It was at the 'Crozier' at Burchester. 
We exchanged confidences about our love affairs, 
and drank too much wine." 

"You're not married, Blake .' " 

He knew quite well I was not. 

" No," I answered, " are you ? " 

" / can't afford it," replied he with reproachful 
emphasis. 

Then he explained that he was "working up a 
practice at the bar," and that " he went out a lot 
and got seen at places." 

The Countess of Appledor was his mother's 

half-sister. She was of " a literary turn." The 

phrase well describes the nature of her talent. 

The article " By a Society Leader," on " The Decay 
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of Modem Manners, and the Capture of Genteel 
Society by the Newly Enriched," which created 
much stir in the columns of The Ladies' Wallet, 
"emanated," as a half-penny paper informed the 
world, " from her practised pen." 

Her nephew had followed very hopefully in his 
aunt's wake, ever since she had introduced him 
to the Solicitor-General at one of her own "At 
Homes." 

Eversley discussed his chances at the Bar with 
much candour, and made me understand that he 
possessed every qualification for success except 
industry, whilst I observed that I had never yet 
known a man who had danced himself into a 
practice. 

" Ah ! you misunderstand me, Blake," he said. 
" Tm only keeping my eye on the right sort of 
people. For instance, Pm going to Sol Brookes* 
to-night ! " 

" Who's Sol Brookes > " 

Eversley looked at me in pity. 

" My dear fellow, where have you been all these 
years } The millionaire, to be sure." 

"The man who lives in the great stone house off 
Piccadilly with the gilt Mercury at the top } " 

" Yes. He's the man, and a * pal ' of mine. I 
got my aunt. Lady Appledor, to go to his parties. 
* For my sake, aunt, you must,' said I. * For your 
sake I will,' she said, * but I hope the man won't 
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expect to be asked to Rockcombe' — that's her 
place in Devonshire, you know. But Sol gave her 
a tip about an investment, and now she speaks of 
him as an ' honest fellow, and one of Nature's 
gentlemen,' SoUie was so pleased with me that 
he has promised I shall be ' briefed ' the very next 
time his financial honesty is breathed on in the 
papers, so I spend half my time with my nose in 
the money articles. Look here, Blake, come to- 
night He's always pleased to see my friends. 
When he hears you're Lord Oakton's cousin he'll 
double your income for you, if you'll let him. He 
isn't nearly such a ' bounder ' as fellows pretend. 
Mrs. Brookes may want to know who a man is, 
and have a poor opinion of artists and writers and 
fellows who try to make a living out of their brains 
and think no 'small beer' of themselves, but Sollie, 
never ! ' What does it matter who a chap is, old 
gal,' he says to his wife, ' s' Jong as he be'aves like 
a gentleman!' Even Sol's millions can't stifle his 
human nature." 

The millionaire interested me, 

" I should like to go, Eversley, only Lord Oakton 
isn't my cousin." 

" Why ! I thought Lord Oakton was your uncle." 

"No, the relationship was entirely spiritual. He 
was my godfather." 

" I wish he had been mine. That's why he left 
you a fortune?" 
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" He gave no reason for the legacy." 

" Some one suggested it was to spite his son for 
marrying against his wish. It strikes me, though, 
that it was the wisest thing that duffer ever did. I 
can't remember who she was, but she's about the 
handsomest and cleverest woman in London. She 
is almost certain to be at the Brookes* to-night. 
Every one goes there now." 

A man can no more manufacture excitement out 
of the quiet of his own environment, than an urchin, 
ignorant of the laws of chemistry, can produce an 
explosion with sixpenn'orth of sulphur and a dash 
of saltpetre. In both cases the result at best is a 
mere make-believe fizzle. His big excitements 
are a man's meteors, but he cannot produce them 
out of squibs I 

After seven passionless years the prospect of 
meeting again the only force that had derailed my 
equanimity, experimentally, as it were, and as a 
test of philosophic manhood, made my heart beat 
with an odd swing of emotion. 

At dinner I induced Eversley to talk of the 
millionaire, his history, growth, and progress, and 
when we were driving to his house we were still 
discussing the simple story. 

Mr. Solomon, or as he preferred to be called, 
Mr. Sol Brookes, was the son of one Baruk, who 
came from Bremen, and settled in the East End of 
London as a " general dealer." 
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"When I first heard of Solly in Burmah," said 
Eversley, " he was still Baruk, but the natural 
elision of the a was about to produce ' Bnick,' 
He was then negotiating with his Majesty the late 
king of the country for mining rights, but he had 
already pulled the string, and a golden shower had 
begun to fall. When he turned up in Calcutta he 
had two or three ruby mines up his sleeve and 
some odd millions in his pocket. There happened 
at that time to be dwelling, not far from the 
Chowringhec, at a hostelry much frequented by 
sea-faring gentlemen, in the capacity of barmaid, a 
lady of some personal charm, whose name was 
Juanita Fernandez, and whose birthplace was Goa. 
Now Mr. Brookes has reddish hair, and is of the 
type which the brunette strongly attracts. Miss 
Fernandez from Goa had under her brown skin 
the rich dusky glow more admired in temperate 
zones than in those nearer the tropics, where it 
meets with disparaging criticism. It may have 
appealed to Mr. Sol Brookes because he was a 
connoisseur in rubies, and had no Anglo-Indian 
prejudices. When he was plain Mr. Baruk, Miss 
Fernandez, I am told, had refused him, but Mr. 
Brookes, with his millions,' was a financial Achilles. 
Directly they were married Mrs. Brookes at once 
decided they must go ' home.' But she did not 
mean the Eurasian abode of her childhood, but 
London which she had never seen, and so, in due 
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season, the Brookes towered above our horizon, 
and built themselves the lordly palace where they 
will entertain you this evening. They ended in 
conquering, for SoUie is a cloud-compeller who 
insists, like all his kind, 'on good value for his 
money.* But you will see for yourself, Blake, how 
popular he is ! " 

For our hansom, which had taken its place in 
the long line of carriages which were setting down 
guests before the marble portals of the millionaire's 
magnificence, stopped in its turn, and the glow of 
the electric lights, the lilting of a jubilant string 
band, and the glimmer of plumes, diamonds, and 
silks streamed out on the bleak darkness of the 
muddy street. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

"Did you ever see anything quite so pros- 
perous ? " asked Eversley, his mind's eye fixed 
doubtlessly on his dusty chambers and the mouldy 
stairs leading to it. "And to think that the little 
chap hasn't even had to sell his soul to get it 
What flowers ! " 

There were regiments and brigades of them 
storming the wide staircase ; faint pink roses from 
the south, for the light cavalry, swinging lilies for 
the white standards, dark red carnations, and all 
the brightest spoil of the Rivteran slopes for the 
rank and file. 

" What lovely flowers I " murmured the rustling 
ladies whom we followed up the great marble 
stairs to the entrance of the reception-rooms where 
radiant footmen, in powder and silk, waved us on. 

We were announced in our turn. Mr. Brookes 
was " pleathcd to thee any friend of Everthley's " ; 
Mrs. Brookes was equally satisfied, only in the 
accent which Anglo-Indians describe as " Chi-chi." 

But the stream of guests swept us on, and I took 
my station under an eight-foot palm to watch. 
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The chosen ones of the Stock Exchange were 
there, men whom no splendour can dazzle and 
whose brains are active spasms of mental arith- 
metic; literature, too, and the recording pen of 
journalism — always adventurous — were represented; 
nor was Art — both long-haired and short — absent ; 
nor the quiet patronage of the more enterprising 
aristocracy. Yet it was a gathering which even 
the meekest guest might have described as "mixed," 
and at which the envious and uninvited might com- 
fortably sneer. Here, on high heels, was an 
Eastern Minister, in red fez and tight frock-coat ; 
there, a solemn Chinese Envoy in flowing robes. 
And of ladies there were many types, from the 
smartest worldlings, all white neck and arms, to 
the wholesome matron in decent high bodice and 
an early eye on the " refreshments." 

As the rooms filled, the volume of chatter swelled 
into a buzz such as one might hear if an ant-hill 
grew articulate, or our ears acquired microsphonic 
powers. The shifting colours of the dresses, the 
sparkle and gleam of jewels, the flutterings, the 
murmurings, were as mesmeric passes, producing 
in me that sense of detachment which relieves a 
crowded room of its oppression, until a footman's 
voice in a more pompous key announced " Lady 
Oakton of Kyneford." Then something stirred in 
me as Sylvia in the splendour of womanly beauty 

which her charming girlhood had promised, entered 
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the room. Above her thick brown hair a spray of 
diamonds caught the light whicli sat and danced 
there like bubbles of fearless prosperity. The 
loveliness of her neck and arms surmounted a dress 
of daffodil silk, and my fancy, just as it had done 
when I was a love-sick lad, chased my memory for 
classic similes to calm it. 

" That's your godfather's daughter-in-law," said 
Eversley, " and she's the handsomest woman in the 
room, bar none I " 

When she saw me I thought I read a welcome 
in her eyes. 

" I should have known you anywhere," she said 
" though this is scarcely where I expected to find 
you." 

"In the strongholds of a millionaire, Lady 
Oakton ? It does seem odd." 

At the end of the room were vacant chairs, and 
we sat down, whilst one of the bravest " lions," a 
new tenor, sang Schubert's " Adieu," and, as he 
sang, my memory, working backward, called only 
the charming side of things. A wider experience 
had flung overboard all the ridiculous cargo. 

But when the song had ended, and before the 
applause had ceased. Lady Oakton desired to 
know what I had been doing since I had left 
Burchesler. "Rumour," said she, smiling, "has 
described you as a modern Ulysses seeking the 
Blessed Isles." 
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" Wouldn't the parallel of his son Telemachus be 
more appropriate ? " I suggested. 

''Of course it would. I meant the blameless 
Telemachus." 

" Well 1 I have travelled a little," said I, " but 
without adventures." 

" Without one ? Have you escaped Calypso's 
island, Mr. Blake ? " 

I might have told her how my ship had been 
wrecked on the fatal promontory long ago, but I 
said instead — 

" Nothing ever happens to me — now." 

But Sylvia — for I could not think of her as Lady 
Oakton — saw the foolish path to which the retro- 
spective " now " pointed, and looked another way. 

*'But since you are back, why have you never 
been to see us ? " 

"Some form of shyness must have prevented 
me. 

" Shyness with old friends I I want to introduce 
you to my son." 

" I should much like to see him. He must be a 
dear little lad. Is he fair or dark ? " 

"Don't tempt me I Fair, with little gold curls 
round his eyes and face. They must all come 
off soon. He is getting too old for them." 

Ancient jealousy, now dead of atrophy, did not 

even grudge her her boy. 

" You see," she explained, " little Cecil wants his 
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hair cut, because he thinks it makes him look like a 
girl, and his father agrees with him." 

" So between them," I su^ested, " they will have 
their way. But is Lord Oakton here ? " 

"No. When he wants to see Mr. Brookes he 
dines with him. He sold him a race-horse the 
other day," 

" Yes. ' Torpedo,' who ran second in the ' Eclipse 
Stakes.' The papers chronicled it." 

" So even you have an eye for the sporting 
column, Mr. Blake. Lord Oakton was proud of 
the 'deal,' as he calls it. He is to be a director of 
one of Mr. Brookes' new companies." 

" I had no idea that he was interested in financial 
operations." 

"'Interested' doesn't quite describe his attitude. 
But he has a taste for directors' fees." 

" Rather a dangerous one to cultivate sometimes, 
Lady Oakton." 

"If an innocent peer isn't safe in the hands of 
an honest millionaire then half the population of 
Debrett are in jeopardy." 

' But whilst we talked of the straws drifting on 
the currents about us, of the new tenor, of Mr. 
Brookes' rubies, "supposed to be the finest in 
Europe," and of other matters remote from old 
emotions, I grew conscious that Sylvia was study- 
ing me. Occasionally a question went straight to 
the point, and a swift inquiring glance followed it, 
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noting the effect For a. woman easily forgives the 
jealous resentment of the lad over whom the 
triumphant car of her beauty has rolled. As 
plainly as the tone and manner could suggest a 
meaning, Sylvia said to me that evening, " If you 
will forget the Kclverton nonsense, we may be 
friends." Then came faint glimpses of confidence. 
She spoke of her father, "busy in Birmingham, 
with what she believed was called in the Establish- 
ment an ' important cure of souls.' " Social changes, 
she seemed to infer, may dislocate filial relations 
without destroying them. The Rev. Theo, Carr 
always stayed with his daughter in Portman Square 
when the meetings needed bis presence in town. 

" I remember," said I, skirmishing experimentally 
with her outpost, "that your religious views did 
not exactly coincide with his." 

" His have remained fixed," she answered, "whilst 
mine are still fluid." 

Then she shifted the grounds and "wondered 
what I proposed to do." Nothing ? But she had 
understood that I was ambitious. What of " that 
last infirmity of noble minds i " 
" Dead of atrophy," said I. 
That she thought a pity. There was such a 
chance for able young men now. 

The London County Council, I supposed, was 
opened to most of us — at least as candidates. 
But had she not heard — she fancied from some 
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one who had met me at Oxford — that I was think- 
ing of literature — " on its more romantic side ? " 

Then recalling the lines I had addressed to her 
and even published at her afterwards in the 
Freshman's Garland of Verse, I blushed. But 
recovering speedily I told her that verse-making 
had been flung overboard with other bales of 
useless vanities, 

" Vanities," she thought, " like feathers, might be 
made ornamental." 

"There is also great risk," said I, "that they 
may be ridiculous. There is only one thing in 
England that never can be ridiculous — and that is 
prosperity." 

" If," she said, "by prosperity you mean success, 
I quite agree with you." 

Then she asked me for my address, and said that 
I must lunch with her, and that she would write 
and fix a day. 

A little later she left with another great lady to 
go on to the Duchess of Belaster's reception in 
Grosvenor Square, and Mr. Brookes, whose quick 
eye had noticed her cordiality to me, remarked 
that " hith friend Oakton's wife wath a real 
lady of fashion, and that he had no idea I wath 
her cousin." 

Instead of dispelling his illusion, I accompanied 
him at his own invitation, to "'ave a nithe glass o' 
thampagne." 
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Growth resembles re-growth with a difference, 
and Sylvia and I had an ugly broken gap to bridge 
over, a feat of moral engineering demanding 
delicate handling on the part of the contractors. 
Conscience is a more fragile moral organ than 
theologians 'have taught us to believe. By taking 
a little thought the dullest can smother it If 
there be a satisfactory definition of repentance I 
am unacquainted with it. We are all of us a little 
like Hamlet's uncle, and repent after the object 
for which we have offended has been gained. 

I had not seen Sylvia many times before I 
suspected some vague sense of regret was the 
cause of her gentleness to me. Her keen wit and 
a sharp tongue were never exercised on me. 
Might I not assume this to be a tacit confession 
that she had " treated me badly," and that she was 
" sorry for it ? " Most repentances have no more 
obvious manifestations. You rarely see the candle 
and the sheet. It is true that I had once called 
her a "little pink and white traitress," but that 

was an affront which most women with delicate 
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skins are capable of forgiving, and Sylvia's com- 
plexion was unimpaired. Besides, she could always 
look back to the Kelverton nonsense as a perfectly 
innocent distraction for a pretty girl in a dull 
parish. A woman easily pardons herself for far 
more heinous offences against the callow affections 
of youth. In our quiet and quite undramatic 
reconciliation I found flattering inducements. 
Who could tell what her thoughts were ? Did 
she ever tell herself that, but for a chance meeting 
with the impressionable and dull son of a peer, 
she might have married me ? Of the " might- 
have-been " applicable to the common chances of 
her lot and mine, a series of not uninteresting 
combinations might be made. 

Following this simple line of thought a man 
easily persuades himself that " he is the victim of 
Destiny," — a fate as meaningless as it is comforting 
to self-esteem, for it assumes that " destiny " has 
made especial efforts to prevent us obtaining what 
is justly due to our merits. 

Lady Oakton and I could only be friends or 
nothing. She might have ignored the unpresuming 
idler chance brought under her notice again, yet 
she smiled on him and took him under her 
fashionable wing. 

Gradually, by piecing floating fragments of 

gossip together, and by inference based on her 

own suggestions, I was able to make a fairly 
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complete picture of the campaign she had fought 
to win her position. An unintelligent blunderer 
would have been beaten and fallen back into the 
rank and Rle of good-looking women who had 
married into the British aristocracy, and been lost 
there like motes in a sunbeam. 

The Dowager Lady Oakton — now the wife of 
the Reverend and Honourable Apsley-Page — had 
been first to scatter the social ratsbane. When 
she had been asked who the new Lady Oakton 
might be, she had not missed her opportunity. 
Mr. Carr was a " Ranter," who preached from a 
tub in preference to any other pulpit ; his daughter, 
a designing girl, who had inveigled a dull and 
vicious youth into premature matrimony, and 
broken his father's heart in consequence. 

But this crude sort of mud-throwing had no 
serious effects, A few great ladies — the Duchess 
of Belaster for instance, an old friend of the late 
peer's, who had quarrelled with him for marrying 
again— felt called upon to patronize Sylvia, but 
discovering that it is not easy to patronize a witty, 
spirited, and, above all, charming young woman, 
they ended in liking her for herself. Finally, 
Sylvia, in spite of her husband, who was so faintly 
interested in the conflict that he was scarcely 
aware that it was taking place, won all along the 
line, and made herself a brilliant and almost 
impregnable place in society. 
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She had expected to fight and to win, and after 
her victory, was foi^iving. When the Dowager 
put off her weeds and returned to the world with 
subdued clerical lustre as the wife of the dis- 
tinguished and well-born High Church divine, rich 
enough to build a great church for himself at 
Kensington, and to defy his bishop with a florid 
ritual of flowers, incense, vestments, and with what 
the Rev, Theo. Carr described as "other papistical 
philanderings," Mrs. Apsley-Page found it con- 
venient to make the acquaintance of her stepson's 
wife, and I was impressed to discover that Lady 
Oakton had become " dear Sylvia," whilst little 
Cecil was " her little golden-hair." For nothing is 
easier to kindle than the warmth (customary as well 
as useful in society) of families akin by marriage. 

It was, however, Mrs. Apsley-Page who first 
hinted to me as " an old friend," that there was a 
black cupboard in the Oakton manage where the 
family skeleton rattled its bones. 

You may be a peer of the most candid Sporting 
Times type, yet shall you not escape calumny. 
If you chanced to be in the smoking-room of 
Oakton's favourite resort, ' The Boot and Spur 
Club,' when he happened to leave, the chances 
were that you heard both the rumours which ran 
after him. The one interesting men most was to 
the effect that he was a polygamist in a monogamic 
^e ; the other, the simpler and cruder statement 
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that he "drank/' Oakton was a large-framed, 
lethargic man, and I had not forgotten that he 
took more wine and other stimulants than necessary 
for ordinary refreshment, and I remembered that 
the other weakness also cropped up occasionally 
in the Oakton blood. To me it seemed that he 
had become at twenty-nine what he promised to 
be at eighteen. 

But was Sylvia disappointed ? Disappointment 
depends on expectation, and I do not think she 
expected too much. The lady who weds Orson 
scarcely hopes that the marriage service will 
convert him into Valentine, however much she 
may believe her own "refining influence" will 
diminish the horror of his shaggishness. 

But when ugly rumour, or something more 
definite than rumour, troubled the domestic calm 
in Portman Square or the pillared stateliness of 
Kyneford, I wonder what Lady Oakton said to 
her husband. So long as the stubborn course of 
his self-indulgence was unopposed Oakton was 
manageable enough, and Sylvia knew this better 
than I did. 

The renewal of my acquaintance with Sylvia 
was not a year old when she began to take an 
active interest in what she was pleased to call my 
"career." If by the word we understood any 
definite form of progress, old Lord Oakton's legacy 
had brought this to a full stop. 
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Sylvia's luncheon Sunday parties were famous. 
It was understood at the Polychrome Club that 
they were reserved for the entertainment of witty 
or distinguished people, and I heard that Underton, 
who had edited the Freshman's Garland when 
I had contributed to it, unable to class me under 
either head, was " surprised that I should be 
invited." The Polychrome is full of delicate media 
for the circulation of mischievous rumours. But 
Underton was right. I sometimes wondered, too, 
why I was a guest at these smart gatherings, 
especially when Sylvia introduced me to the more 
or less famous, and set them wondering " what on 
earth I had done ! " 

Although old Burcastrians like Eversley might 
be persuaded that I still entertained a hopeless 
passion for Lady Oakton, the clearer-sighted saw 
in our relations the juxtaposition of patron and 
patronized. She " took me up " ; I profited by it 
socially a hundredfold, and intellectually not a 
little, for Sylvia's beauty and wit were stimulating. 
But whilst her powers of charming me remained, 
my power of loving her like an unreasoning boy 
had been modified. In the readjustment there 
was no continuity. All that remained to me from 
our past relationship was the faint aroma which 
clings to the earliest stirrings of the emotions. 

It was after one of her Sunday luncheon parties 
that Sylvia, having conveyed the hint to me that 
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I was to stay on when the other guests had 
departed, made her great effort to start me on a 
real career. 

" I want to talk to you seriously," she said. 
" Come up-stairs." 

Then she led me to a pretty room overlooking 
the square, and sat down in a low arm-chair with 
her back to the window before a blazing fire of 
coal and logs. Outside the east wind was whirling 
the dust and hissing through the bare trees behind 
the iron railings. 

" Now what I wish to say to you, Mr. Blake," 
Sylvia commenced, " involves personal criticism ! " 

She glanced at me over the small Japanese 
screen which she held between her face and the 
fire. Behind her head the sunset was glowing over 
the chimney-pots. 

" Criticism," said I, " does no harm unless it is 
flattering." 

" Well, mine isn't. The fact is, Mr. Blake, you 
are wasting your time. Even Cecil has noticed 
it." 

The idea of Oakton deploring my leisure 
amused me. 

"We can't all be Directors of Companies and 

keep race-horses," said I. " You can't waste that 

which has no use, so I'm innocent. Besides, 

people want intelligent spectators. There isn't 

room for us all on the stage. Some of us myst 
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sit in the pit and look on, or where will the 
applause come from ? It can't all be supplied 
by contract." 

But Lady Oakton was not to be put off by 
levity, so she answered reproachfully — 

"But you did well at Oxford, Mr. Blake, and 
certainly wrote some very pretty verses." 

Woman, adored or upbraided in rhyme, especi- 
ally when they have some sense of humour, hold 
a sort of mortgage on the poet, against which 
they can draw when they like. 

"You promised me to forget those 'wicked 
iambics,' Lady Oakton," 

" I won't refer to them again if you will take up 
a more prosaic profession. Perhaps you are aware 
that I am a politician ?" 

" I know you are a pillar of the Primrose 
League, and have not forgotten that the Home. 
Secretary delivered in your drawing-room at 
Kyneford a speech which the newspapers de- 
scribed as 'a political utterance of great import- 
ance,' I read all about it in Rome," 

"Politics are less ridiculous than you think, 
Mr. Blake," said Sylvia, with a faint inflection of 
reproof in her voice. " It is a great pity Lord 
Oakton takes no interest in them. The family 
influence is still considerable, and I should not 
like it to die out, for little Cecil's sake," 

Her son was exercising his rocking-horse in the 
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adjoining room. We could faintly hear the swing 
of the rockers, 

"In the next twenty years," said I, "the 
democracy are likely to swamp a good many 
other things besides little Cecil's weight, in the 
Kyneford division of his county." 

" Mr. Blake, you are a pessimist. Clever people 
when they are idle often are." 

" Isn't pessimism," I asked, " rather the religion 
of the unsuccessful ? The man who can't be 
saved, flatters himself when he believes the thing's 
impossible." 

" But I want to save you, Mr. Blake," said Lady 
Oakton. " Surely you don't believe that the mob 
is always to have its own way in England ? " 

"The mob can bundle along somehow if you 
find it a few fairly reasonable leaders. Lady 
Oakton. And just now it has no taste for 
political * skylarking.' Every breeze across the 
seas frightens it with the smell of gunpowder. 
You ought to make little Cecil a soldier, not a 
politician ; it's a worthier trade. When I think 
of the average Member of Parliament, my civic 
heart quails with misgiving, although, as Tlie 
Titnes^ with its usual candour, said yesterday, 
' our Legislature is the ablest in the world,' and it 
must be true." 

But Sylvia was in no mood to discuss politics 

on free and easy principles. 
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" The Duchess of Belaster," she observed, 
ignoring my chatter, "says there will be a general 
election in June, She heard it from the Duke, 
who had it from the Prime Minister." 

Dukes and Duchesses had become such common 
objects in Sylvia's life that she could allude to 
them without the shadow of pomposity. Adapta- 
tion to environment is swifter in the social than 
the biological world, otherwise promotion would 
be impossible. 

" So soon ?" I inquired. 

" There's absolutely no doubt of it, and unless 
something is done, Mr. Abbott will have a 'walk 
over' for the Kyneford division." 

"A majority of 800 is a lot to wipe out, 
although I fancy Abbott's constituents are a little 
tired of his windy talk. He hasn't done anything 
for the miners except make promises, and we can 
all do that. Some one ought to have a shot at the 
seat." 

" Exactly," said Sylvia. " I want you to. Every 
bit of Oakton's interest is yours, of course," 

And this was Sylvia's object ! My regeneration 
was to be through the portals of Parliament. 

The Kyneford division was one of those on 
which the obscure candidate is allowed to whet 
his political axe, and to find his reward in the 
advertisement. His speeches fill columns in the 
local paper, and may even find brief record in 
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dim corners of The Times, However much his 
ambition may be frustrated, ever afterwards he 
can talk (to his wife and daughters by preference) 
of his "public life," and glory in the bundle of 
press-cuttings, the sole record of his political 
campaign. But with this picture on my mind, 
Lady Oakton's proposal only flattered me mod- 
erately. 

"But you want a strong politician to fight 
Abbott, not a dabbling amateur," said I. 

"One never dabbles when one's in earnest," 
returned Sylvia reproachfully. " You will win 
your spurs at Kyneford." 

And I was ashamed to say that I did not want 
any. Of every argument I advanced to show my 
disqualification as a parliamentary candidate, she 
found a flattering refutation. Had not I just now 
shown her what the average Member was like.^ 
Something of a glorified vestryman, was it not ? 
Throw in a dash of law, I had said, and you had 
a fair sample of the man his wife thinks a states- 
man. Surely I wasn't frightened of such com- 
petitors as these! Then the Kyneford division 
was not an expensive one to contest. Kyneford 
House and all its resources were at my disposal. 
The more she thought of the matter the more she 
was persuaded that I was destined to make a 
mark in public life. Whether I won or lost, the 

effort she expected of me would be only the 
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beginning of a brilliant career. And then was 
not something due to the Oakton family? The 
late Lord Oakton had always regarded me as a 
young man of promise. His will was evidence of 
that. Bequests of that kind carried duties with 
them. Ah 1 if she had been a man I She would 
never have contented herself with sauntering 
through the world as a spectator, under the 
illusion that she was philosophizing when she was 
only making herself comfortable. To fight and 
win gave life its best zest and enjoyment. Any 
shallow pate could sit outside the arena and laugh 
at the combatants. But that was no place for 
Mr. Blake ! And so on, and so on, until I 
interrupted her onslaught and said — 

" Don't scold me any more. Lady Oakton. I 
will do all I can to win back the Kyneford 
division for you, but not because I think I'm the 
right man, but because you asked me to." 

The genesis of my proposed candidature came 
to light later. The little knot of local politicians 
who touched the hem of the Primrose League, 
and hated the Labou>' Caucus which disposed of 
the Mining Vote, could find no one eligible who 
was willing to stand, unless they guaranteed 
expenses. When Lady Oakton heard this, she 
promised to find a candidate, and so I was 
unearthed 1 

My consolation b that better men have been 
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chosen to do dirtier work on less flattering 
grounds. 

Since I had been promoted in society as " one 
of Lady Oakton's young men," there was no 
reason why I should not drift into politics under 
the same distinguished patronage, but, as Oakton 
subsequently remarked, it was only fair that I 
should "give 'em a run for their money." 

A fortnight after my capture by Lady Oakton, 
The North-West Gazette, Mr. Abbott's organ in 
the county, devoted a crushing paragraph to my 
audacity. 

"A rumour has reached us," said the journal 
with the dignity of a cloud-compeller, "to the 
effect that a Mr. Oakton Blake, said to be a con- 
nection of the Oakton family, and who is believed 
to have distinguished himself at a University, 
intends to contest the Kyneford division of the 
county at the approaching general election. It 
is, we think, a little strange that some less obscure 
individual was not forthcoming to oppose the able 
statesman who now so splendidly represents our 
interests at Westminster. But a general election 
gives the midges and gnats of politics a chance 
of buzzing, which they vastly enjoy. It would, we 
think, be in better taste to allow our Member to 
be returned unopposed, and we can only think 
that this futile opposition has been got up to allow 

a ' greyfly to wind his sultry horn,' or, to quit the 
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language of metaphor, in order to permit a young 
gentleman of whom no one has ever heard, to ad- 
vertise himself at the expense of the constituency." 

I had never been abused in print before, and 
took the paragraph to Lady Oakton. 

" It seems to me libellous," said I. 

"Not at all," said she. "It is complimentary, 
indirectly. Don't you see that you are making 
them uneasy ? You had better subscribe to the 
agency for press-cuttings." 

And so I did, and have now a fine collection. 



CHAPTER XXIV 



Under perfectly healthy conditions even a 
woman's prejudices die out. In the end the 
general who wins battles earns the approval of the 
less lucky rivals over whose heads he has passed. 
Success is the most natural focus of respect among 
a practical people. There may have been a moment 
when my sister Dorothea persuaded herself " that 
she forgave the woman Lord Oakton was fool 
enough to marry/* but I have no record of it. 
Dorothea's feelings, however, underwent an appar- 
ently quite natural change. When she saw in the 
papers that Lady Oakton had been presented at 
Court by the Duchess of Belaster, she admitted 
that the " little dissenter was turning out better 
than she expected." From this to grudging admir- 
ation was but a step. 

When the Frampton-Joneses heard that I was to 
contest the Kyneford division, they wrote to me 
to express relief that I had at last found ** an 
honourable and congenial field for my talents," 
and informed me of their intention to come to 
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Town for what it pleased them to call " a little 
change." 

Dorothea had social aspirations which society at 
Burchester had not completely satisfied, nor were 
the Canon's eloquence and fine profile so well 
known in London as they deserved to be. 

I wonder whether Lady Oakton remembered 
the time when Dorothea had passed her in the 
Kelverton lanes, with her head in the air. If she 
did she took no ignoble revenge. 

When I casually observed that my sister and 
her husband were at a West-End hotel, she not 
only left cards on them, but followed up the 
honour by an invitation to an " At Home." How 
facile are the conquests of the great ! From that 
day the Frampton-Joneses became Lady Oakton's 
most eager champions and defenders. 

" Your brother-in-law is much interested in you," 
Sylvia observed. " He thanked me very prettily 
for recalling you to that 'sense of public duty* 
which case and indolence at one time threatened 
to undermine." 

" The sentiment," said I, " sprang from my 
sister's brain. The Canon set it to words." 

Meanwhile I had taken up the electioneering 
business with much energy. Most of my time 
between April and June was passed at Kyneford 
House. Sylvia petted, flattered, and amused me, 
planning with myself and agent all manner of 
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underground political mines to destroy Abbott's 
hold on the churlish division I was preparing to 
storm. 

It was under these harassing circumstances 
that I first met Evelyn Hayward, the most beau- 
tiful and charming of all Lady Oakton's friends. 
Usually Sylvia robbed the women at her si<ie of 
their lustre. There was never glitter and sparkle 
like hers. Yet I was conscious that a metallic 
element was faintly discernible in her radiance 
when the shadow of displeasure fell upon it. She 
loved justice as much as most women, but I 
doubted whether she would be magnanimous 
enough to practise it under strong temptation. I 
have seen her looking like a Madonna in little 
Cecirs nursery, but caught the flash of a civilized 
Moenad in her eyes in the drawing-room when her 
malice barbed her wit. 

Although we delude ourselves by comparisons, 
the inevitable contrast between the two rose in 
my mind. 

"Our friendship," Lady Oakton, who perhaps 
guessed it, explained, "is rooted in dissimilarity, 
although Evelyn Hayward can wear my dresses." 

Sylvia took you by storm. You read victory in 

her eye and movement. But it was impossible for 

the incurious to overlook Miss Hayward in a crowd 

of smart people, for the same reason that made 

them see Lady Oakton. 
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It was Lady Oakton herself, who was readier to 
criticize than to praise other women, who first 
excited my interest in her friend. 

"Miss Hayward," said she, "lives with a Miss 
Cartrew, a much-travelled aunt whom I detest, 
and who hates me in return, so I see much less of 
Evelyn than I ought." 

Then I tliought Miss Cartrew must be a lady of 
considerable originality of character, and remem- 
bered her vaguely in association with a book of 
travels. 

" Evelyn," continued Lady Oakton, "catches 
impressions like quiet waters, and flashes them back 
like a mirror. Her brain is clear and her heart 
kind. She is the one pretty woman I know able 
to avoid convention without posing." 
■ "Yet," I observed, "she is still unmarried." 

" She has, so far, escaped it. Her habit of say- 
ing what she thinks is ill suited to promote domestic 
bliss." 

" Does marriage, like popular politics, need the 
graceful concealment of truth on the part of the 
contracting parties to make it work ? " I asked. 

" You know it does, as well as I do," said Sylvia, 
smiling. 

" I long to meet your paragon." 

"You will in a few days. But you won't care 
for her." 

"No?" 
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" Hardly. She is interested in the wrong thing 
at the wrong time, and so escapes vulgar popu- 
larity." 

But one lovely May afternoon, after a tedious 
morning misspent in currying favour among sus- 
picious local politicians, I was introduced to Miss 
Hayward on the lawn at Kyneford House, and 
knew Lady Oakton's forecast was wrong. 

From the terrace we could see over miles of 
blossoming thorn and apple-trees. 

" There is no May like an English May," she 
said ; " and three days ago I was in Florence." 

"You think so because you carry Arcadia with 
you," I replied with the usual lack of originality. 

But I was just then a long way from Arcadia, 
and knocking my head against an obstinate con- 
stituency with a muddle of half-intelligible preju- 
dices for an ideal. 

There is to political freedom as to religious 
liberty a ridiculous side which ignorance and folly 
have learnt to organize. The division had devel- 
oped a number of foolish and noisy cliques to 
whom a general election was a festival. In the 
Kyneford division these were numerous enough for 
polling purposes to be important. There was the 
Anti-Vaccination League, the Society of Utopian 
Brothers with Universal Arbitration on the brain, 
and the State Pensionists with a wild-goose scheme 
for plundering the thrifty classes for the benefit of 
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the human spindrift which the winds of necessity 
blow across the social seas. These fad-ridden 
people had been barking at Abbott till he had 
snapped back effectually, and my agent was eager 
that I should swell my poll with the foolish frag- 
ments which fell from my rival's table, and when 
I demurred, proceeded to prove to me that Provi- 
dence never intended an election to be an exercise 
in human candour. 

But how I should have liked to "get at them " 
like Abbott did I 

" But, my dear sir, you can't afford it ! " cried 
my agent emphatically. "Every young candidate 
must temporize a bit. It's the rule of the game." 

But Abbott certainly relieved his mind. He was, 
he said, a plain man with no sympathy for 
nonsense. If children were not vaccinated, in the 
end the public must be poisoned by small-pox, and 
if he had his way the neglect of this sanitary 
precaution would be punished with the utmost 
rigour of the law. Only a fool would reason with an 
Anti- Vaccinationist. As for the Utopian Brother- 
hood, there was a big bee buzzing under their 
bonnet which any one could hear without placing 
his ear against the ground. If they wanted to 
reach down the millennium with a penny cane he 
wasn't going to join in the silly game ! Then came 
the State Pcnsionists. All he could say of them 
was that he was a man of business. Government 
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existed for the purpose of carrying on the affairs of 
the country, not for making feeble experiments in 
fantastic philanthropy or half-hearted socialism. 
Those who wanted the sky to fall had better take 
the hat round to the other side — "to Lady 
Oakton's young man," cried a voice from the 
audience — " and see whether they would help them 
to catch the larks ! " 

This speech sent all the little groups of scram- 
bling doctrinaires trotting round to us. 

" Don't be impetuous," pleaded Sylvia. " Their 
votes are good. They are telling one another Mr. 
Abbott is * no gentleman.' There is also some 
doubt whether he is a * true Christian.' Let all 
these odd people see the philosophic side of your 
politics." 

" You are keen. Laky Oakton ! " 

" I don't intend Mr. Abbott to represent the 
division permanently. If we can't win the seat, 
we can at least give it a good shaking." 

This conversation took place in the library at 
Kyneford after my agent, who maintained an 
attitude of conditional hopefulness, had departed. 
I confess that I was beginning to feel a little help- 
less and bewildered after addressing two or three 
ftiectings a day — some of which were unpleas- 
antly hostile. 

" Never mind, it will be soon over," said Lady 

Oakton, sympathetically. She was a splendid 
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canvasser. Her victoria with tlic big bay high- 
steppers Hashed like a meteor over the excited 
country-side. Once only I accompanied her. We 
were driving through a mining village. The men 
from their doorways grinned a little aggressively. 
"There goes Lady Oakton an 'er young mon," 
cried one fellow, and the whole village roared. The 
subtle irony left Sylvia's face untroubled. She was 
too well accustomed to her position to care. But 
the gibe stuck to my memory like a burr. 

" People of that sort," she said, seeing my flushed 
face, "arc always a little brutal, but they all admit 
you are making a splendid fight." 

If shouting platitudes to indifferent or rude 
audiences till my voice cracked meant " making a 
good fight," she was right. 

Whenever I succeeded in keeping a meeting in 
fairly good temper, we pretended at lunch the 
following morning that I had had a triumph. 
Oakton took a jocular and sporting interest in the 
election, was willing to bet 3 to i on Abbott, 
and "didn't see the slightest reason why he 
shouldn't lay odds against his wife's horse if he 
fancied the other." 

The agent thought Mr. Blake's methods a " little 
too refined for the average voter of a mining dis- 
trict," but maintained his attitude of conditional 
hopefulness. The band of energetic gentlemen 
whom Lady Oakton had brought to Kyneford to 
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f\'^ht my battles were certain!}- not open to this 

reproach. It vexed them that no humiliating 

label could be attached to my opponent, who was 

merely a very vigorous Philistine. I was " Lady 

Oakton's young man," but who was he.^ We 

battered him, of course, all over the division with 

the usual abuse and depreciation. Whilst, we 

said, Mr. Abbott had openly pretended to promote 

the interests of the Mining Accidents Insurance 

Bill, he had secretly done his best to assist the 

mine-owners to wreck it. How was a man like 

this to be trusted ? But I was a modern Brutus 

without the dagger! The safety of the British 

i Empire was closely associated with the return 

I of Blake. Then " Lady Oakton's gang," as our 

opponents called the relentless speakers who were 

losing their voices in my service, proceeded to 

promise and vow all manner of things in my 

name, until there was scarcely a fad extant in 

current politics to which I was not ready (if 

elected) to give " my most earnest and serious 

attention." For instance, I discovered that the 

ardour of my friends had pledged me to promote 

a scheme of State pensions of ten shillings a 

week " for every 6ond fide working-man or woman 

who had put in thirty-five years' solid work." One 

of my meetings, in the words of the local reporter, 

" broke up in some confusion," because I explained 

that what I meant was that I was prepared to 
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"consider" the project, not to actually "promote" 
it Some of the pensionists in consequence de- 
clared their preference for Abbott's "frank brutality 
to Blake's Jesuitry." The only " factor," as my 
agent, who was fond of the word, called it, on my 
side, was that remarkable political phenomenon 
known as the " flowing tide," which is a magnificent 
euphemism for popular caprice in the bulk. 

But how I was harassed and badgered and 
bullied I How I began to hate all the tiresome 
busybodies whom electioneering drags from their 
wholesome obscurity. Where is there an ass like 
your political ass ? 

Electioneering I found debasing to my intel- 
ligence as well as dangerous to my common 
honesty. Political heat begets the spontaneous 
lie. 

As the polling day approached, even the stately 
and well-ordered life at Kyneford House gave way 
before the pressure of the noisy conflict. After 
the day's fight, the gentlemen, in the smoking- 
room, discussed the incidents of the day to their 
own glorification. In these smoking-room records 
of the fray all the wit and humour was on our 
side. Of course we were never "scored ofT"." 

Oakton said there was only one fact of which 
he could be sure, and that was that he was the 
only man in the place who hadn't cracked his 
voice. 
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'' Get fog-horns next time,'' said he. 

The last week of the contest seemed an ugly 
dream. The weather was perfect, but I dwelt in 
dust and confusion of mind and body. Ours was 
the winning side in the country if not in the 
division. As polling day approached, Abbott 
became less confident, and my agent more alert. 

I was dragged to meeting after meeting, till I 
felt like a galley-slave sentenced to shout political 
inanities at audiences who were unable to hear 
them. But Sylvia was satisfied. The London 
papers admitted that for a comparatively unknown 
candidate I had fought well. 

When at last the poll was declared at West- 
wick, and it was discovered that we had lowered 
Abbott's majority by nearly half, I fancied, for 
the moment, under the stress of the cheering and 
counter-cheering, that I had really done something 
important. Politics are full of such deceiving 
mirages. 

" You have won your spurs, like a man," whis- 
pered Sylvia. " I knew you would." 

** I couldn't get any one to take the odds against 
you," said Oakton grinning. 

But I fell in with the rank and file of defeated 
candidates with resignation, and a sense of relief 
that it was all over. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

One never knows when a project forms itself in 
one's brain. Sometimes we wake up in the morn- 
ing and find it established there, as though it had 
grown in the night like a mushroom. At other 
times it will burst in against our will like a torpedo 
through the hull of a wooden ship. 

But although the genesis of an idea may always 
be obscure, 1 think the feeling that it was time 
I married grew insistent soon after my defeat at 
the election. 

The man who goes forth into the world with 
the avowed purpose of marrying some one, simply 
because marriage is a human institution and he 
is a man, appears to me contemptible. I may 
be wrong. In this the practical spirit seems to 
me distinctly vulgar. Certainly it helps to rob 
the relationship of the sexes of that delicate 
sentiment essential to their higher dignity. I am 
always glad when such a fellow faute de mieux 
marries his cook, and see poetic justice in the 
match. 
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At the -^ainc time I am aware tli.il this traiisi- 
tionary period of my existence, when looked back 
to, assumes a matter-of-fact outline very different 
to the frenzy with which, years before, I had 
attacked the same problem. Nevertheless a vague 
connection can be traced between these two remotely 
related moods. 

After the worries of the election, I found Miss 
Hayward's society was very restful and charm- 
ing, and I became solicitous that her power of 
refracting impressions should lead her to con- 
clusions concerning myself in full harmony with 
my own vanity. 
\ Against the dark background of bluish shade of 

the great cedars on the lawn, she seemed, in her 
white summer dresses, a very beautiful type of 
English early womanhood. 

Sometimes as I talked with her I became con- 
scious of a vague mental irritation in her attitude 
towards me, for which I could not account. 

What had she heard about me ? She had been 
an intimate friend of Lady Oakton*s for some 
years. Who ,knows what confidences one woman 
may be tempted to make to another? 

Miss Hayward watched me with something of 

a critical eye not entirely gratifying to my pride. 

The disturbance created was of the vulgar sort 

which yields readily to minute doses of flattery, 

I only one cannot apply the remedy oneself. 
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" I hear," said I, " that you are an acute 
observer." 

"That is one of Lady Oakton's illusions," she 
answered. 

Once she asked me whether I would stand for 
Parliament again. 

"Yes," said I, "when the Kyneford division 
comes in sackcloth and ashes to claim my for- 
giveness." 

She smiled (rather oddly, I thought) and ob- 
served — 

" You will stand if Lady Oakton wishes it" 

" I'm only the fly on Lady Oakton's chariot- 
wheel ! " 

" Well, isn't it a place of honour, Mr. Blake ? " 

I heard a phantom voter calling me " Lady 
Oakton's young man," and doubted it. 

" Lady Oakton is one of my oldest friends," 
said I severely. " She has set her heart on win- 
ning back the seat. Generally she gets what she 
wants. But if the seat is ever captured it will never 
be by me." 

The interest which a man takes in the woman 
he thinks beautiful defies analysis because so much 
of it is instinctive, and I am unable to describe the 
daily increasing charm which Miss Hayward had 
for me except by a clumsy comparison with the 
burnt-out passion Sylvia Carr had kindled. 

All men are affected by some peculiar manifest- 
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atioii of physical beauty, and in spite of a hundred 
minute and subtle details of difference, Sylvia and 
Miss Hayward were both noble variants of the type 
which is based on regularity of feature, grace of 
carriage, symmetry of limb, and flawless physical 
health. Both had the same throat, full and round, 
the same proud carriage of the head, the same 
slender figure and deep chest. Yet the unlikeness 
contradicted the typical resemblance so vividly that 
I was a fortnight in discovering it. I made the 
discovery of this contradictory likeness about a 
fortnight after the election whilst rambling with 
Miss Kayward through the beautiful glades of 
Kyneford Park. 

We had met Lady Oakton, just before lunch, on 
the terrace, and Miss Hayward left us together in 
the cool hall whose doors opened out on to the 
sunbright June landscape. 

Sylvia looked at me fixedly. 

" So you are friends, then ? " she said. 

But instead of answering her question I told her 
of my discovery, and added that there was no 
name for such a contradictory likeness. 

"There isn't," she answered. "But I am con- 
scious of it, though half the world can't see it. I 
wondered what its effect would be on you. But 
what other discovery have you made about her ? " 

" I think you exaggerated her powers as an 

' impressionist' " 
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" Why ? Has she formed a wrong impression 
about you ? " 

" No, not exactly. I mean that she is too 
critical," 

" Well, isn't a criticism the result of an impres- 
sion — especially in a woman ? But be consoled : 
Evelyn Hayward is quite indifferent whether she 
pleases men or not." 

" Is she really, Lady Oakton ? " 

" Yes, It is that which makes her so excellent 
a companion." 

" For women .' " 

" Yes, for women, of course. But she is a whole- 
some corrective for man's vanity too." 

" She will be a splendid tonic for a husband 
some day," said I satirically. 

" If she ever marries," returned Sylvia, " which I 
very much doubt," 

" Then a deplorable waste of human beauty is 
threatened. Miss Hayward was never intended 
for a vestal virgin. But foi^ive my curiosity : was 

Miss Hayward ever, ever " Here all decent 

euphemisms evaded me, so out plumped "jilted " — 
a word of ugly import between Lady Oakton and 
myself. 

" Jilted ! No," she replied, with the faint quiver 
in her eyes which one detects when a woman feels 
but ignores an unpleasant reference. " Men never 
jilt women of that type." 
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" The process is usually reversed," said I, pricked 
on to malice by her contempt 

Sylvia looked at me. 

" Evelyn Hayward once rejected a man with 
;f 20,000 a year," she said after a reproachful pause. 

" A woman who does that is capable of any 
heroism," said I. 

" Fortunately she has a fortune — a small fortune 
— of her own, and can afford to be heroic," returned 
Sylvia. 

And after that we went into lunch. 

This slight passage of arms had left two im- 
pressions on my mind : the first was that Lady 
Oakton disapproved of my admiration for Miss 
Hayward; the second, that she was wrong when 
she insisted on Miss Hayward's inditference to the 
opinion of men. 

" So Miss Hayward is determined never to 
marry ? " I continued, half thinking aloud, 

" The subject is hardly one she chooses for dis- 
cussion," said Sylvia, less genially than usual ; " but 
the rumour goes with her. It may help you to 
understand why she is less interested in a rising 
politician than he deserves." 

This and several other discussions concerning 
Evelyn Hayward taught me that it was a subject 
of which Lady Oakton quickly tired. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

What more was I to the brilliant Sylvia than 
an unimportant young man, repaid for past un- 
kindness by present patronage ? To associate 
commonplace jealousy with her was absurd. For 
of whom could she be jealous ? Yet to what other 
cause was the nameless little cloud now rising 
between us attributable? But who can hope to 
guess what is working in the brain of the woman 
who has conquered the world with no other 
weapon than her wit and beauty ? Yet there are 
victories which provoke tyranny ; and the rule of 
queens may be gentle until their powers of exact- 
ing allegiance are questioned. 

When I returned to Town from Kyneford I 
was foolish enough to talk of Miss Hayward to 
Dorothea with unusual enthusiasm. She heard me 
with matronly indulgence, but had sprinkled the 
acid of benignant malice. 

There was the suggestion of a melodramatic 

basis, and some astonishment at my keen interest, 

so suddenly awakened by a "comparative stranger." 
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No one, so far as I know, has persistently accused 
me of *' selfishness '* except Dorothea ; but then 
many brothers do seem selfish to married sisters 
with " young families to bring up.*' 

When I was at Burchester, my sister wished me 
to improve my prospects by finding me a wife; 
now I fancy she desired me to remain single to 
improve her own. A bachelor uncle with ;C50,ooo 
in his pocket should be kept as a permanent factor 
of comfort to a parson's wife with a rapidly in- 
creasing family. 

When Lady Oakton returned to London about 
the end of June, bringing Miss Hayward with her, 
she began to cultivate Dorothea's acquaintance, 
greatly to the satisfaction of the Canon and his 
wife, and I soon discovered that I was a not unfre- 
quent subject of their conversation. Apparently 
in this case Dorothea laid aside the discretion 
which usually strictly limited her confidences. 

One bright afternoon early in July I called at 
Port man Square and found Dorothea there. Sylvia 
and she had been talking, whilst Miss Hayward, 
seated a little apart, had apparently listened. The 
look of half-contemptuous pity with which she met 
me convinced me that I was the victim of sisterly 
criticism. 

In the domestic circle the Frampton -Joneses were 

accustomed to talk of me as a sort of spoilt child 

of fortune, and the lost election which restored me 
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to complete obscurity no doubt gave Dorothea an 
excellent chance. 

" I wonder," said I, following the trail suggested 
by Miss Hayward's glance, "why I should feel like 
a criminal before his judges. But I really couldn't 
help losing the election — could I, Lady Oakton ? " 

" No ; you did your best, Mr. Blake." 

" But how did you know we were talking of 
you ? " said Dorothea, with the arch air of one 
enjoying herself in " smart " society. 

"It may have been a gentle gift of divination ; 
perhaps 1 fancied Miss Hayward glanced at me 
' more in sorrow than in anger.' " 

" There is a simpler explanation," said Miss 
Hayward. " I looked round because the door 
opened." 

" Well, we were speaking of you," admitted 
Dorothea, filling up the pause with her matter-of- 
fact voice. " Lady Oakton was Just agreeing with 
me that it was a pity you hadn't a profession." 

" But I thought you had made a politician of 
me, Lady Oakton ? " 

"That, unluckily, proved merely a temporary 
occupation, Mr. Blake." 

" A sort of odd job ? Of course. I forgot" 

Miss Hayward's face showed not the slightest 
shade of amusement or interest, and I felt faintly 
annoyed. 

" I have just been asking myself a very grim 
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question/' I went on, angling among the ideas 
floating in my mind on the chance of finding one 
to stir her indifTerence, " a question most men and 
all women ask themselves at least once in their lives." 

"*A11 women' sounds rather fascinating/' said 
Sylvia, perceiving my effort to draw Miss Hayward 
into the circle of interest. 

" And ' most men ' a little conceited," said Doro- 
thea, with a laugh bordering on the region of 
sprightliness. 

" Your pastime," said Miss Hayward, looking at 
me more curiously, " is rather like bowing to one's 
self in a looking-glass. But what is this magic 
question ? " 

" It is, ' What will become of me ? ' " 

"Is that all?" exclaimed Sylvia. "Why, I 
wonder what will become of me every morning 
before I am properly awake ! " 

" But you have answered the question. Lady 
Oakton. You have crossed the mountains of 
doubt and reached the promised land. So has 
my sister. If you knew my charming nephews 
as well as I do, you would agree with me. But I 
have arrived nowhere. I am waiting, but nothing 
happens. I wan't to be ' captain of my fate.' " 

" * Captain of your fate,' indeed ! " exclaimed 

Dorothea, suspecting me of "talking nonsense." 

**Why, he is the luckiest man in England, Miss 

Hayward, and one of the idlest" 
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" A sort of Mascotte," said Miss Hayward. 

" No ; for he keeps all the luck for himself." 

"It is true," said I, "that an accident rescued 
me from dreary seas of drudgery where I might 
still be floundering if I had my deserts ; yet all 
the same I cannot recall a single moment of com- 
plete contentment in my life." 

" Whose fault is that ? " asked Lady Oakton. 

" It must be a question of temperament, as the 
French say whenever they want to excuse an 
eccentricity," said Miss Hayward. 

Her shot tempted me to fire back. 

" But even if there were no dogmas in religion 
or dark places in nature to frighten you, Miss 
Hayward," I said, " would you be satisfied with 
life?" 

"Decline to answer, Evelyn. You are not in 
a witness-box," said Sylvia, reading me like a 
book. 

" I will answer 'yes * to humour Mr. Blake," she 
replied. 

"But how can man or woman be content with 
existence so long as the collected experience of 
to-day destroys the illusions of yesterday, and 
darkens the prospect of to-morrow ? " 

" Nonsense ! " cried Lady Oakton. " Every one 

can be happy enough until he wants to pull up his 

own roots to see how he is growing." 

This cut short a conversation which had totally 
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failed in its object. Shortly afterwards Dorothea 
drove off in one of the Coup6 Company's car- 
riages to fetch her husband from the Athenaeum, 
and Miss Hayward left to play a sonata of Beet- 
hoven in the next room. 

" Have I driven her away with my philosophy .?" 
I asked. 

" It's quite possible," said Sylvia. " But what 
did you do it for?" 

" I was blowing off steam. When I came I 
guessed my sister had been depreciating me for 
your amusement and Miss Hayward's " 

*' Evelyn wasn't in the least amused." 

" How unnatural of her ! And I wanted to bore 
you both for a punishment." 

"Well, you succeeded. But never mind that, 
Mr. Blake. I want your advice." 

And suddenly we found ourselves confronting 
each other with serious faces. 
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" I WANT to talk to you about Lord Oakton," 
said Sylvia. 

And I saw she had become suddenly thoughtful. 
There were many rumours current. No doubt 
some of them reached his wife's ears with much the 
same colour as they reached mine. But Lord 
Oakton followed his inclinations with a rough sort 
of common-sense which was not ineffectual, and, 
if occasionally his amusements created a scandal, 
there was no rocket-firing from the housetop, or in 
fact anything which a woman of the world with 
a strong liking for liberty herself might not 
conveniently overlook. 

What it pleased Lady Oakton to regard as 
"their dissimilarity in taste " enabled them to live 
in different parts of England for months without 
creating any visible domestic anxiety at home, or 
undue gossip abroad, 

"Nothing serious, 1 hope," said I, adjusting 
myself to her expression. 

" It is about — well — finance," 
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" But I don't know anything about money 
matters, Lady Oakton." 

" But you might find if there's truth in a rumour. 
You know Lord Oakton is mixed up in several of 
Mr. Brookes' schemes. 

" So are most other amateur financiers." 

*' Yes ; but not as directors." 

" No ; there isn't room for them all." 

A branch of the Duchess of Belaster's family 
had thrust roots into the soil of high finance, and, 
flourishing there, had learnt to protect the tribe 
against storms in the money market. This I 
gfucssed was the source of a wind which, breathing 
suspicion on the " Blue Crags Mining Company," 
of which Oakton was director and Brookes the 
financial engineer, had made Sylvia uneasy. 

" But Oakton keeps his eyes open," said I 
reassuringly, " and he's very shrewd." 

" Yes ; but his shrewdness is of the over-confident 
sort." 

This was true. It was first cousin to the book- 
maker's cunning. 

"But there are always rumours about mining 
companies," said I, making a shambling defence 
to lead to greater explicitness. 

" This one," said Lady Oakton, " comes from a 
most reliable source, which I'm not at liberty to 
disclose. But Lord Oakton insists it has been set 
in motion to depreciate the value of the shares, and 
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points to it to account for their falling 'one- 
eighth' yesterday. But I'm convinced this time 
three months the directors will find themselves 
' in a pretty tight place.' " 

Here I heard the voice of the nameless in- 
formant. 

" You have seen the writing on the wall, but 
Lord Oakton won't believe in it," said 1. 

"Exactly," said Sylvia, "and I want you to 
find out how much truth there Is in It." 

" But how ? " I asked rather feebly, 

"Your friend Mr. Eversley is a friend of Mr. 
Brookes. Couldn't you sound him? They say 
Mr. Brookes never ' lets In ' his own friends." 

Here again spoke the voice of Lombard Street 

Just then the " Blue Crags " enjoyed a passing 
reputation for "soundness" among sanguine dab- 
blers in the mining markets. Lord Oakton's 
confidence was not altogether unreasonable. 

" I will learn what I can," said I. " But Lord 
Oakton's very determined." 

" Yes ; but he has quite his share of the instinct 
of self-preservation," 

I saw Eversley on the following evening. Of 
late a few of the crumbs which fall from the table 
of the financial giant had dropped in his direction. 
He had prospered, his talk was of " Bulls " and 
" Bears " and " booms " and " slumps." He had 
" netted five thousand over one little deal," and 
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already had " his eye on a moor in Scotland for 
next season." The same self-complacency shone 
in his face which you may see in the eyes of the 
man who has won fifty pounds at Monte Carlo 
— a look which says, "it's absurd to be poor 
when money may be picked up like this." 

It is a point of honour among Old Burcastrians 
never to " do" one another, and so it pleased Evers- 
ley to regard my little excursion into territory 
which he believed he had thoroughly explored, with 
the same eye of encouragement as that with which 
a kind nurse watches the feeble efforts of an infant 
to mount a flight of stairs. 

I told him that I contemplated a " little flutter " 
in the mining market, and that I had come to him 
for advice ; he suggested that there was no more 
enlightened centre. 

I had heard that " Blue Crags " were likely to 
be " on the rise " soon, and had been strongly 
urged to buy. Eversley looked knowing, and said 
he supposed Lord Oakton had "put me on." 
Blue Crags might be all right enough, but before 
buying he'd consult his friend, Solly Brookes. 
There were better things going than " Blue Crags," 
and in my place he shouldn't be " keen on them." 
The only way to deal with mining shares was to 
buy at the bottom and sell at the top. And 
Eversley looked like one who had discovered the 
principle of this simple operation. To make sure 
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of Brookes he said he would pretend the " deal " 
was for his own sister. " For," he added, " what- 
ever people may say about him, Solly Brookes 
has never let in a pal yet" 

Eversley had another protection against "the 
slings and arrows " of the mining market in his con- 
fidential clerk Joel, who was " own brother," he said, 
to a young man employed in Mr. Brookes' office. 
Whenever there was " a really good thing going " 
Eversley assured me that he heard of it through 
this " tipster," whose reward was a handsome per- 
centage on the profit. 

Having set this simple machinery in motion, 1 
sat down to await the result. 

Two days later Eversley and I met at the club 
as arranged. 

" SoUie tells me," said he, " that ' Blue Crags ' 
are right enough, or he wouldn't touch them, but 
that if I wanted a really good thing for my sister, 
I should buy ' Priam Bicycles.' The one-pound 
shares are going at ten and six, but I may take his 
word for it that by this time next month they'll 
be quoted at 27 bob." 

But I insisted on being " keen on ' Blue 
Crags.' " 

" Listen to me, Blake," said Eversley. " I'll give 
you a tip if you'll keep it to yourselt I've a 
shrewd notion Brookes means to slip out of 'em. 
Joel tells me he is getting rid of 'em slowly, 
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Don't you touch them ! When he's clear of it, 
there'll be a deuce of * a slump ' in that market." 

I carried back this information to Sylvia. It 
dove-tailed neatly with rumours floating in the 
elevated regions where chance has been almost 
eliminated from the financial dealings of the 
demi-gods of finance. 

Sylvia's eyes flashed. 

" Tell Lord Oakton," she said. " He has confi- 
dence in your sense." 

" No," said I incredulously. 

" But he has," she insisted. " He thinks no one 
can play his cards better." 

Did this ambiguous utterance convey the same 
idea to Lady Oakton's mind as to mine ? 

Oakton was in the library, smoking a pipe over 
the columns of the Investot^s Friend. 

" Mr. Blake perfectly agrees with me about the 
* Blue Crags,' " said Sylvia. 

Then I told him what Eversley had said, omitting 
his name. 

" Because Brookes knows * warmer corners * than 
*Blue Crags,'" said Oakton, "it doesn't follow 
they ain't sound." 

" Then why is he shuflSing out of them on the 
sly, and as fast as he dare ? " I asked. 

" How d' you know he is } " 

" Something a good deal strongfer than instinct 
told me so." 
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"You've had the 'straight tip,' eh? Well, I'm 
only in the concern to the extent of my director's 
shares, and what with the fees I've been paid, I 
don't stand to lose much." 

" But when the thing comes tumbling round 
the shareholders' ears, won't the directors have a 
pleasant time ! I should like to know the sort of 
things you have been signing. I remember when 
the last crack ' came,' the shareholders wanted to 
lynch the directors of the Mid-reef Cactus Group. 
There was talk about a criminal action. But the 
poor directors were innocent enough. How could 
they help signing reports which they couldn't 
understand ? You are in just the same fix over 
the ' Blue Crags.' Is there a mine at all ? " 

" There's a mine, right enough." 

"A hole in the ground somewhere, but what's 
in it ? " 

" The ' widow's mite ' and the orphan's fortune," 
Said Sylvia pathetically. 

" Rot I " exclaimed Oakton crossly, but shaken 
under the attack. 

"And just fancy what a humiliation it would 
be to be done by a little Jew like Brookes ! " said 
I, finding another form of attack. " I hate to 
see the Oakton name stuck to such a dismal 
enterprise." 

And so between us we goaded him, but without 

extracting a promise. But Oakton's turf associa- 
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tions had much increased a caution which, outside 
the peerage, is sometimes described as slyness. 
He kept an eye on what was brewing, and scent- 
ing Brookes' vanishing trick, forestalled it by a 
dexterous retirement from the directorate on the 
plea of ill-health, and a few days later General Sir 
Michael Smithers, C.B., succeeded him on the 
board. The result of this operation was that the 
shares went up " a point." 

Sylvia, who had feared to see a title which little 
Cecil was to bear splashed all over with mud from 
the Stock Exchange, was good enough to attribute 
Lord Oakton's rescue to my exertions, and when, 
a few weeks later, " Blue Crags " began to tumble 
down with a lot of other inflated rubbish, she 
thanked me with a warmth out of proportion to 
the service. 

" I can't be sufficiently grateful," said she, whilst 
my hand received an affectionate pressure from 
her finger-tips, which a few years earlier would 
have set all my pulses tingling. 

But why on earth should she be so grateful ? 
since gratitude was a quality which she possessed 
in no immoderate degree. 
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Whilst there is nothing absurd in human 
passion which is sincere, natural, and instinctive, yet 
the phrases and metaphors used to describe it are 
all painted. When Shelley wrote his Epipsychi- 
diouy he rightly feared that the sentiment inspiring 
the poem would be associated in the mind of the 
reader of contemporary literature with the philan- 
derings of the housemaid and the butcher-boy. 
To describe the subtler emotions in cold-blooded 
phraseology is to drag them down to the level of 
the shop-parlour where they expire. Thus we 
learn reticence from experience. When these stir- 
rings repeat themselves, the heart which we imagine 
as a convenient arena for their play, holds a cynical 
observer. Where formerly was innocent wonder 
and delight, we now trace longing and misgiving. 
This time love is a word we hesitate to accept as 
a record of a feeling which we have felt before. 
Like the shepherd in Virgil, we know he is an 
inhabitant of the rocks. 

A moment came when I too felt that I was 
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stumbling on stony ground, and that Evelyn 
Hayward was leading me there. 

Miss Hayward had a story which can be told in 
a few words. About four years before I met her 
she had been engaged to an officer in a Hussar 
regiment who was killed in a polo match in India. 

My sister, Mrs. Frampton-Jones, unearthed the 
tragedy for me ; Lady Oakton confirmed it, but 
admitted Miss Hayward had never referred to a 
catastrophe which Dorothea' insisted must prevent 
"every woman of tender feeling from contemplating 
another marriage." 

But she was fond of regarding life for other 
people from the purely sentimental point of view. 
There was in Miss Hayward's demeanour no- 
thing to suggest that she was the victim of an 
inconsolable sorrow, and I dismissed my sister's 
view as a school-girlish judgment of life. 

But the excessive devotion of a beautiful woman 
to a dead lover is never pleasing to the men who 
chance to admire her. It seems out of proportion 
to the value of the lost object, as well as a secret 
kind of disparagement of their own worth. Nor is 
the end of the nineteenth century, when govern- 
ments are suppressing monastic orders in the most 
Catholic countries, a fitting place for vows of any 
kind — even silent ones. There is a healthy side 
to our materialism. Two thousand years' human 
experience, as modified by Christianity, has taught 
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us to make the best of what chance may take from 
us as well as of what chance may bring. 

It was Miss Cartrew, Miss Hayward's aunt, who 
put the death of the unlucky young polo-player in 
the right light. 

Once in a moment of confidence she said to me : 
" There never has been, and there never will be 
born into this world a young gentleman with a 
taste for sport, destined to break his neck, worth a 
life's sorrow." 

Miss Cartrew only said brutal things when they 
were true, consequently she was, perhaps, the most 
unpopular lady I have ever known, and although I 
could not share Lady Oakton's aversion to her, I 
could understand it. Now Miss Cartrew was a 
very practical person, who cultivated common-sense 
to the point of bigotry. " The truth, and nothing 
but the truth, and no rubbish and nonsense," fairly 
defines this remarkable lady's attitude towards a 
world in which she had made some mark. Miss 
Cartrew was a courageous traveller and a skilful 
botanist, who had scoured Europe and Asia, Her 
book on the Caucasus has added much to the 
popular knowledge of that interesting region. She 
was the only woman I ever met who sincerely 
regretted her sex. Five feet nine, and of a build 
which may, without exaggeration, be described as 
athletic, her honest, homely face seemed made for 
braving the elements. Half an hour of her society 
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made it plain why she was a spinster. Imagine a 
woman with short hair, no nerves, no falterings, no 
doubts, no headaches, resolute, acute, masculine, 
and of incisive speech, and you will have a fairly 
accurate picture of Evelyn's aunt. 

Only her own circle knew that Travels in 
Caucasus, by " Vaccuus Viator," was the work of 
a woman. The book did not contain a single 
feminine phrase, whilst if further proof of manhood 
were needed, the exciting scene in which she drew 
her revolver and threatened to shoot a mutinous 
manservant, amply afforded it. 

As Lady Oakton said : " With such a woman for 
an aunt and guardian, a girl might be anything." 

It was Miss Cartrew's theory that the only real 
road to wisdom is reached by the path of personal 
experience, and so she spared her niece advice. 
Miss Hayward was of age, and mistress of her own 
small fortune, and her aunt exerted no visible 
influence over her. Even their friends and acquaint- 
ances were found in different sets. 

Like all persons of strong and original characters, 
Miss Cartrew, of course, had prejudices, but the 
only one directly concerning me was an antipathy 
to Lady Oakton. 

" She positively loathes me/* said Sylvia, one 
day rather plaintively ; " I wonder why ? " 

Not to be liked and flattered, was an unpleasant 

experience for Lady Oakton. 
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" Don't you see," 1 answered consolingly, " that 
you spring from the remotest poles of your sex ? 
You might dance in a ring with Diana and the 
nymphs. Miss Cartrew wouldn't be out of place 
banging an anvil in Vulcan's smithy." 

" That's an honest trade, at all events," said 
Sylvia, " however unpicturesque for a woman." 

But Miss Cartrew, who usually disregarded the 
existence of all men save the serious toilers " who 
had done something " in fields of activity allied to 
her own, for some obscure reason did not dislike 
me. In fact, she treated me as a man of intelli- 
gence, and her equal. Whether my interest in her 
niece caused her to make this exception in my 
favour, or whether a conviction that I misunderstood 
her character less than most of her acquaintances, 
prompted it, I do not know. Certainly she deigned 
to discuss problems with me that she ignored with 
others. For instance, once she told me that women 
were of two kinds, those who ought to be married, 
and those who ought not. This crude classification 
left me uninterested, until she placed her niece in 
the former list 

Why on earth should she tell me this ? A few 
days later she permitted me to discover that she 
was planning another excursion into regions far 
beyond those of ordinary travel, and that her niece, 
who had no share in her geographical ambitions, 
was an obstruction to their realization. I was 
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fool enough to report the conversation to Lady 
Oak ton. 

" Can't you see the woman was spurring you on 
to propose to her niece ? " she said. 

" What a preposterous notion ! ** said I, growing 
uncomfortably red. 

" Preposterous ? " she exclaimed, fixing me with 
a suspicious eye. "It*s indecent. I suppose every 
man who goes to see her gets a similar hint. Why 
didn't you tell her to go orchid-hunting in Borneo 
and leave Evelyn alone ? " 

" Perhaps because I am a little afraid of her," I 
answered meekly. 

In reality I was more afraid of Sylvia. 

But was " Lady Oakton's young man " to be 
allowed no mind of his own? 

From that day the idea that Miss Cartrew would 
welcome me as her niece's suitor began to shine 
with a solacing lustre, and even compensated 
slightly for Evelyn's glance of almost stunted 
indifference. 
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A MAN may walk up a dark staircase a hundred 
times without slipping, yet at the hundred and 
first essay he may fall awkwardly. 

Of course I have Lord Oakton in my mind, who 
frequently groped his way up ugly, social back- 
stairs, moving, however, with so bold a step that 
unsuspicious people fancied his business was 
virtuous. 

One hardly expects that a man cunning in the 
way of the world will walk into a commonplace 
trap. Oakton, however, was liable to fits of Ber- 
serker rage in moments of imperfect sobriety, 
although, as his own man said in extenuation, 
" His lordship could afford to be peculiar." 

Now there chanced to be in Oakton's entourage 
a rascally trainer, who had a beautiful but equally 
unprincipled helpmate. These two worked in 
couples, just as you may see a pair of hawks 
beating the low bushes for their common quarry. 

As a pseudonymous artiste the lady had been 

heard of on the provincial stage as Miss Kate 
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Estorel — in social circles she was understood 
to be the wife of Mr. Joe Bilter, who once had 
trained race-horses for a gentleman, whom a 
brief turf-career brought into collision with a 
jockey-club. 

For some time past I had heard Oakton's name 
coupled with Miss Estorel's, but when a man does 
exactly what he likes, and with a perfectly natural 
air, his friends allow him latitude so long as his 
domestic circle remains outwardly untroubled. 
Every other Oakton, moreover, was a model of 
what a husband ought not to be, and there were 
numerous atavistic excuses for any line of conduct 
which it might please him to adopt. 

Mrs. Bilter dwelt in a stuccoed edifice in well- 
pillared " South Belgravia," and it was here that the 
unpleasantness arose which required the assistance 
of the police, the attention of a hospital surgeon, 
and found a sequel in the Police Court. 

The story is a little obscure, and has variants. 
I give the simplest. 

One evening Lord Oakton accepted Mrs. Bilter's 

invitation to sup. Mr. Joe Bilter and a friend 

were also of the party, which appears to have been 

ill-assorted, for the host, if Lord Oakton's version 

of the incident be accepted, proposed to borrow 

money from his wife's guest under a threat. These 

business proceedings, to which the police report 

gave a harsher name, had an unfortunate effect on 
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Oakton's temper. They had, he said afterwards 
in extenuation, given him poisonous whisky, but 
he admitted "he didn't remember what he hit 
Bilter with." But the witnesses agreed that the 
weapon was a bottle, whilst a surgeon testified 
that the cut was deep, and might have been 
dangerous. 

Bilter fell, blood flowed, the lady shrieked, the 
servant opened the street-door and the police 
entered, and removed Oakton to the police-station, 
where he remained until the butler from Portman 
Square bailed him out. 

The case came before the magistrate, and al- 
though Mr. Bilter (who, it was rumoured, had 
received adequate compensation) insisted that the 
broil was of his provoking, and even went so far 
as to suggest that he had "only got what he 
deserved," yet the public appetite for scandal was 
whetted, and a " Lord and a Lady " " Fracas in 
Pimlico " flashed forth as most attractive head-lines 
on the posters of the evening papers. 

But if the story ended at this unsatisfactory 
point so far as the newspaper readers were con- 
cerned, it had a less indefinite sequel at Kyneford 
and Portman Square, and induced Sylvia to send 
for me. 

Just before the " Oakton scandal " Miss Cartrew 

with her niece had left her temporary residence 

in London, for Sussex, where she owned some 
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picturesque but depreciated acres, and Duncombe 
Grange, a charming old gabled house in a noble 
beech-wood at the foot of the South Downs. 

The day I received Lady Oakton's summons 
was unluckily the date fixed for my visit to Miss 
Cartrew. So I postponed it 

Lady Oakton had been sometimes accustomed 
to speak, with an air of genial pity, of her hus- 
band's "Bohemian tastes," yet I doubt whether 
Mr. Bilter extended her knowledge of the nature 
of his amusements. The incident, however, had 
enlightened the world, and I could understand 
that it had caused her the acutest humiliation she 
had suffered since her position in society had been 
won. 

It required no effort of the imagination to 
picture the Duchess of Belaster shaking her head, 
or to hear Mrs. Apsley-Page, who still remem- 
bered she had once been Oakton's step-mamma, 
maliciously sympathizing over " these most deplor- 
able disclosures." 

But did ever a husband make a fool of himself 
without subjecting his wife to the embarrassing 
commiseration of all her own relations, and most 
of her familiar friends? 

For that which does not exist, and for that 

which is not seen, as every school-boy knows, the 

rule is the same. 

I remember old Lord Oakton once saying to my 
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father, in reference to a somewhat similar incident, 
that so long as the newspapers leave him alone, a 
peer can do pretty much as he likes, but the 
moment the middle-classes get on his track he is 
" no better than one of the wicked." 

Sylvia knew this quite as well as her late father- 
in-law. 

As I drove through the hot streets to Portman 
Square in a hansom with a white awning, I felt, 
as a counsellor, conscious chiefly of my incompe- 
tence. Logically the domestic situation of the 
Oaktons was unchanged by " the revelation." The 
only difference was that the public had been ad- 
mitted to a brief glimpse. They would draw their 
own conclusions, but what did that matter ? Sylvia 
m^ht still pose as a charming and exceedingly 
"smart" martyr. No blame attached to her be- 
cause she consented to endure, for the sake of an 
honourable name, a position only considered un- 
bearable among the less exalted classes. 

It was the afternoon of one of those sultry days 
of which an English summer brings a few, when 
the papers chronicle sun-strokes, and you long for 
the splash of fountains to soothe the turbid roar of 
the traffic. The rush and swing of Metropolitan 
existence had raised a faint, golden haze over the 
parched city, and the Oaktons' side of the Square 
was blinking somnolently behind sun-blinds. 

When I had entered the fragrant gloom of the 
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flower-scented house, and the door had closed on 
the glare of the pavement, something seemed to be 
stirring behind the deceiving calm. 

But the thing had to be faced, so I summoned 
my best man-of-the-world attitude to confront it. 

Sylvia's room was a luxurious and well-ordered 
feminine nest, hung with charming water-colour 
drawings of pastoral subjects, and soothed with 
silken draperies. I found her sitting with her back 
to the shaded windows, in a loose white dress, and 
with a troubled look in her clear eyes. The room 
seemed ill-suited to any comedy containing a tragic 
element. 

"Every one else who has the faintest excuse," 
she commenced, " has already called to commiser- 
ate with me. But I had to send for you." 

Her reproach plunged me into the commonplace, 
and I mumbled something vaguely consolatory, 
to the effect that "we all knew Lord Oakton's 
Bohemian habits, and that no sensible person 
attached importance to them." 

" Please don't fling my own euphemism back at 
me, Mr. Blake," she answered petulantly; " I want 
you to tell me what to do." 

" Do ? Why, nothing. Everything is just as it 
was before." 

"The same to men at their clubs, perhaps, but 
very different to me. No one detests a vulgar fuss 
more than I, but I'm sick of keeping my sense of 
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personal justice in a straight waistcoat, whilst the 
whole world stands round me in a circle roaring 
with laughter." 

"That's a morbid illusion, Lady Oakton. No 
one is laughing. There are only two ways of 
taking this. As a woman of the world, or the 
reverse." 

" As an outraged British matron ? " she suggested 
cynically. 

'* Yes, if the jocular view comforts you." 

" Not at my own expense. But isn't there a third 
way, Mr. Blake } Once you believed in the equality 
of the sexes." 

Sylvia's beautiful voice suddenly softened. It 
took me back to the Kelver-side, to the cool hazel 
copses, and my hundred vows ; it told me she re- 
membered them all, and, perhaps, still counted on 
their permanence. I felt myself avoiding her eyes, 
whilst an odd, clumsy timidity cut my speech. 

"When you married Cecil Oakton," I said, "you 
scarcely expected a Darby and Joan existence. 
You found nearly all you wanted. All marriages 
are founded on the give-and-take principle." 

A thread of excitement seemed stretched across 
the room, Sylvia looked at me and said — 

"You were not so worldly once. You know 
there is another side." 

" If there is, neither Lady Oakton's pride nor 

duty can look at it." 
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"Pride!" she exclaimed. "That's dead; and 
what it pleases you to call duty is only a sort of 
convention. I think I understand now how the 
Lady of Shalot felt when the mirror cracked." 

"She was a poor spell-bound wretch," I an- 
swered. " You choose to be a brilliant woman of 
the world." 

"Well, I am tired of being a woman of the 
world." 

" A little, perhaps, for the moment. But will you 
be to-morrow } " 

But now I was to discover why Sylvia was 
displeased with me. Suddenly her manner 
changed. 

" I am afraid my telegram has upset your 
arrangements. You were leaving town, I think?" 

" I had arranged to stay with Miss Cartrew at 
Buncombe," I said, in a matter-of-fact voice. 

" What an odd person to stay with ! " 

" London is very hot," I observed meekly. 

" Scarcely hot enough for that. She is a horrid 
woman, and hates me." 

We sat for a few moments in a silence under 
which a sense of mutual disapproval made itself 
felt, each following a train of thought hidden from 
the other. At last Sylvia, with a gesture of im- 
patience, spoke. 

" I wonder what evil things you are thinking 
of me } " 
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" I was trying to forget something." 

"What?" 

" Forgive my brutality. Your threat of retalia- 
tion." 

" Against you P " 

The answer showed the divergence of our 
thoughts. 

"No, no. I wasn't thinking of myself, but of 
Lord Oakton." 

" He has offended me deeply. I am tired of 
making sacrifices." 

"But isn't the whole question one of worldly 
i-sense ? You are a beautiful, popular, 
9sful, and much-admired woman, with almost 
everything to make life delightful. But because 
your one trial has, for the moment, become more 
acute you threaten to alter the whole attitude of 
your life. I can't help putting it brutally. It is 
too late to change your policy towards Lord Oak- 
ton. There is no other. I am convinced you must 
understand this better than I do." 

" I wish your logic were less cold-blooded. There 
are moments when a woman feels ready to exchange 
all she possesses for the one thing she misses 
most" 

The conversation had leapt over all our ordinary 

barriers. The air seemed stirring with suppressed 

excitement. If a snake had thrust a scaly head 

from the silken hangings of her room, and hissed 
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something wicked, the sinister effect would scarcely 
have been deeper. 

" Few of us get what we miss most," said I, fol- 
lowing the idea recklessly in all its issues of 
personal application, "especially after missing it 
once." 

Then she looked at me strangely and said — 

" You are thinking of yourself." 

" A little, perhaps." 

" But we all know you are a philosopher." 

" If I am, Lady Oakton, you made me one." 

** Is this my punishment for it, then ? " 

" I don't understand." 

" Do you deluge me with common-sense because 
you have never forgiven me ? " 

" Forgiven you ! But you have always been my 
kindest friend." 

" Always > " 

"Yes, always. It is true I didn't know it 
once. I mean when I was a ridiculous boy, and 
you gave me the lesson I needed. But I was 
an honest young fool, and took my punishment 
healthily." 

" I think," she said, softly — it seemed to me 
affectionately — "that I liked you better when you 
were a brave, romantic boy, than I do to-day in 
your cold mantle of common-sense. Do you re- 
member the Kelver, and the pine-woods on the 

ridge ? What a precocious boy you were ! " 
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" Precocious ? I ought to have been whipped. I 
have forgotten nothing." 

And as I spoke I heard little Cecil's step on the 
stairs. 

" I want to see him," I said. Then I opened 
the door and the pretty lad ran in, with pleasure 
dancing in his clear, blue eyes. His presence 
cleared the air. Cecil had repaid my efforts to 
win his friendship with generous interest. Ever 
since I had taken him without his governess to the 
Zoological Gardens, he had admitted me to terms 
of equality, graciously bestowing the charming gift 
of his confidence. His voice was sweet and clear, 
his words clean-cut — another heritage from his 
mother, — and when he laughed, he looked the ideal 
of limpid and winning childish beauty, such as 
Andrea del Sarto often painted. The Oakton 
blood was invisible in him, except faintly in the 
firm and resolute moulding of the chin. His light 
foot and laughter, his swift boyish carriage, came 
from his mother, who adored him. 

The boy's coming half-startled her. 

" Where have you been, Cecil ? " she asked. 

" Oh, we drove through the Regent's Park out to 

Hampstead. And, I say, Mr. Blake, we heard the 

1* )) 
ions. 

" No. What did they say } " 

" Roared, of course. They always do, you know, 
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in hot weather. When will you take me to see 
them fed again ? " 

" When I come back, Cecil. If you are in Town, 
and your mother will let me." 

" She'll let you, of course." 

" Mr. Blake is going to stay with Miss Cartrew," 
said Sylvia, glancing at me over the fair head of 
the child, as he stood between us in his spotless 
white clothes. 

" Who's Miss Cartrew ? " asked Cecil. 

"Miss Ilay ward's aunt," I explained. 

" Oh, Evelyn Hayward, you mean ? I like her. 
She's pretty, like mother is, and comes into my 
nurse — I mean school-room — and tells me nice 
stories." 

**Miss Cartrew and Evelyn cannot talk of me 
without quarrelling," said Lady Oakton to me. " I 
am their Armenian question. I wonder how your 
presence will affect the situation ? " 

" Leave it unchanged. Every one knows I am 
only a poor knight, serving in your ladyship's 
train." 

Then Cecil, who had listened attentively, looked 
up suddenly, and asked — 

" Is that why they call you * Lady Oakton's 
young man'?" 

I answered as mildly as I could. 

" I think it must be because I am a very old 

friend of yours, Cecil." 
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" The oldest, Cecil, and the best," said his mother. 

Then, after a pause, she added — 

" And stiU the most faithful." 

And I read the signal in the adverb. 

" The next time they call you ' Lady Oakton's 
young man,' Mr. Blake, I shall know what to tell 
them," said the boy with the air of one whose 
doubts are dispelled. Then turning to his mother, 
he said^ 

" Please, mother, let me have tea here with you." 

" Let him stay," said I, " for I must go." 

So Cecil stayed. 

" How can you dream of revolt when you look 
at that boy ? " I said in a low voice. 

" The dear fellow does quell mutiny," she replied. 

" Good-bye, Cecil," I said to the boy. 

"Good-bye, Mr, Blake. Remember about the 
lions. I shan't foi^t about ' Lady Oakton's young 
man '." 

The boy laughed after me, but I carried the 
flavour of the label I hated into the street with a 
number of other mixed emotions. 



CHAPTER XXX 

If my conversation with Sylvia left me be- 
wildered, the evening of the same day still further 
added to my perplexity. 

The change in her was explicable only on the 
assumption that the pent-up mischief of the last 
eight years had been let loose at once. 

At half-past ten, whilst I was sitting in my rooms 
alone, Lord Oakton walked in. 

His face was moist ; his stiff collar had faltered 
and bent under the burden of the hot hour. The 
hereditary gout had not yet gripped him, and 
he was in the jovial after-dinner mood, which in his 
case was easily spurred by more libations into that 
heavy suUenness which renders a man an undesir- 
able companion. 

Perhaps if his wife had shown greater sympathy 
for these fits of vinous beatitude she might have 
kept him within the decent area of domesticity, and 
so have saved herself from the condemnation of 
those austere critics of her own sex who are per- 
suaded that since all husbands' habits can be 
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moulded by their wives, consequently in the end a 
woman gets exactly the spouse she deserves. 

Oakton glanced round the room till his eye 
stopped on the photograph of his wife and child 
which stood over the bookcase under the light of 
an electric lamp. 

" Rather like 'em, isn't it .' " he observed. 

" Excellent. Lady Oakton sent it to me for 
a Christmas card." 

" Cecil's a grand little chap," he continued, study- 
ing his son, "He tells me you're a great pal of 
his," 

Then he sat down in the arm-chair opposite 
to mc and lit one of my cigars, whilst I rang for 
the whisky-and-scltzer, always the first consequence 
of his visits. 

" There's something I want to say, Blake," said 
he, as soon as the servant had left us, and the 
ice was clinking refreshingly in our tumblers. 

His visit, whatever its object, was evidently 
friendly. 

" Nothing wrong, I hope," said I, trying to read 
his face, 

" Not much. You saw Lady Oakton to-day." 

" Yes." 

" And told her not to make a fool of herself 
about this Bilter business." 

" I told her that it oughtn't to make any dififer- 
cnce between you." 
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" That's a nicer way of putting it, but it amounts 
to the same thing. I must tell you she * went ' for 
me a bit after dinner, said I had * disgraced myself 
and made her ridiculous/ Now Tm not at all 
proud of * the show,* but she ought to have * let me 
down' easily." 

Oakton expected me to concur, so I said nothing. 

" There's always been," he continued, " a sort of 
understanding." 

" A tacit understanding ? " I interrupted, spurred 
by curiosity. 

" Well, we didn't call in the lawyer and have it 
set down in black and white, if you mean that. 
But it was an understood thing, I say, that so long 
as I did nothing derog — derogat'ry — got it out 
that time — I was to have what rope I wanted. 
The fact is, she wants a nice clean title for the 
youngster." 

" Naturally," said I. 

" But what with my dealings * with low Jew stock- 
jobbers ' and * disreputable betting-men and their 
wives ' — that's what she calls 'em — she's afraid he 
won't have it Now that isn't a fair way of getting 
at a fellow. I'm fond of the boy, and it's simple 
rot to pretend a rubbishy row with a blackmailing 
blackguard can affect him. * Leave him out,' said 
I, * he need never know of it' ' Some day it may 
be my duty to tell him,' she said. Then I told her 

duty of that kind was only another name for spite. 
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Rather a nasty one that, for in revenge she told me 

what my ex-mamma-in-law had said, and how the 

old Duchess of Belaster had shaken her wig over 

my * depravity.* But I told her old women didn't 

count, and to ask a man. * A man indeed,' she 

said, * they're all the same.' * Ask your friend 

Blake,' said I. Then she told me she had, and how 

you tried to make her see there was one law for a 

woman and another for a man, which of course 

there is. We said a good deal besides which 

doesn't matter, and she grew surprisingly warm, 

which made me keep cool, for as a rule she's pretty 

indifferent about things. The result of the wrangle 

is that I discovered you had offended her." 

" What I .!* " I exclaimed. " Impossible." 

Then I looked at Oakton closely, wondering how 

much less sober he was than he seemed. 

The cunning look that had stolen into his eyes 

increased my own curiosity. 

" A man can offend a woman in more ways than 

he knows how," he observed. 

" I dare say. But how can I have offended 

Lady Oakton ? " 

" It's rather a delicate business, Blake." 

" But I'm one of Lady Oakton's oldest friends." 

'* I should think you were. Don't they call you 

' Lady Oakton's young man ' ? " he answered with 

a jovially cynical grin. "Don't look savage. 

There's nothing derog de — rog — a — tory — I'm 
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nuts on the word to-night, Blake, it's one I picked 
up from your father — in being pally with my 
wife." 

But still my curiosity was stronger than my 
annoyance. 

"Tell me how I have offended Lady Oakton," 
I urged. 

"I see a good many more things than some 
of you fellows think, Blake," he said sapiently. 

" I always knew you did." 

" You were right. But give me another whisky, 
not so much seltzer this time. That'll do nicely." 

Oakton tasted his drink generously, and 
resumed — 

'* Human nature's an odd thing, Blake, as I dare 
say you know." 

*' IVe always suspected it. But what has that to 
do with Lady Oakton being offended with me ? " 

" Oh, a good deal ; for Lady Oakton suffers from 

human nature like the rest of us. Not so badly as 

I do, perhaps, but still a bit. She seems to have 

got it into her head that she has treated you badly. 

Whether she did or no you know best. That's why 

she wanted to stuff you into Parliament Well, 

now she has a notion that you want to marry 

Evelyn Hayward, and she don't approve of the 

match. Miss Hayward's a nice girl, with a fortune 

of her own too, and I believe she would marry you 

right enough if let alone. But she hasn't been. 
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When Lady Oakton wants a thing not to happen 
she stops it. So if you propose to the girl, the odds 
are that you'll be 'chucked/ It doesn't matter how 
I've found this out, but you can take my * tip.' I 
give it you, because you've always * run straight/ 
and played the game fairly. That's what I wanted 
to tell you, Blake. I dare say I shall be sorry for 
it to-morrow." 

Then Oakton finished his whisky, and the clock 
struck twelve. 

This extraordinary confidence staggered me. 
Oakton looked at me as though he enjoyed the 
effect of it as visible on my face. 

" But how can my marriage affect Lady Oakton } " 
I asked. 

" I must leave you to answer that riddle," said 
he. " But don't imagine this is a ' confidential 
communication,' as they call it. You may ask 
Lady Oakton herself, or, for the matter of that. 
Miss Hayward. Lady Oakton's given me a bit of 
her mind to-night, so it occurred to me we might 
as well settle this business up ' on the square ' all 
round." 

" But did Lady Oakton know you were going to 
tell me this ? " 

" She'll never know if you keep it to yourself, 
which, if you are the man I take you for, you will." 

" I suppose I ought to thank you for this hint, 

Oakton." 
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"It isn't nec'ss'ry, ol' chap. Tm not used to 
gratitude. But I wasn't going to see an ol' fricn' 
put upon, even by my wife. She's a good woman 
in her way, but she asks a little too much. But 
now you'll know how to take care o' yourself. 
I shall just look in at the Club, and then * turn in '." 

And I did not press him to stay, but walked 
down with him to the front-door. 

The moon was shining brightly over the towers 
of Westminster, and a cooler air, faintly scented 
with leaves and grass, stirred across St. James' 
Park. 

" It's a rum world, ain't it, Blake?" said Oakton, 
standing on the threshold. " Hi there ! " he cried 
to a belated hansom which had put down a fare 
lower down the street. 

The cab drove up ; Oakton lurched in. 

" Goo' ni', Blake, goo' ni . . , ight. I feel like a 
man who has done a noble deed. Off you go, 
cabby. Boot and Spur Club." 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

I LAY awake the greater part of the night in 
consequence of Lord Oakton's astounding confi- 
dence, if confidence be the right word to describe 
a communication which I doubted. The more 
I thought of it the uglier it seemed. What he 
had told me amounted to this. Lady Oakton, 
suspecting that I was on the point of asking Miss 
Hayward to marry me, had told her something 
obviously to my disadvantage to make her reject 
me. This seemed too mean to be believed. 

Yet I knew that Lady Oakton did not wish me 
to marry Miss Hayward, But between a dis- 
inclination that a thing should happen and a base 
manceuvre to prevent it there lies a moral gulf. 

But how could I know what confidences women 
might exchange .' Lady Oakton, with her keen 
sense of the ridiculous, and in the triumphant 
consciousness of her beauty, might have told Miss 
Hayward the history of my foolish loves. She 
might even have shown her those half-dozen 
letters, conveyed to her through Sarah, and that 
silly d(^gerel of mine — 
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"I saw a vision by the Kelver-side, 
My heart stopt beating — I beheld my bride,'* 

and all the rest of the puerile rubbish. 

But then one's ten-years'-old follies, even when 
they are maliciously dug up, are of no account in 
the good-natured worldly existence where all but 
hypocrites regard them as a necessary absurdity in 
the moral growth of youth. 

What more could Lady Oakton have done than 
laugh at me ? Nothing if she were honest. 

But which was the more likely, that Oakton 
should play the part of a mischievous devil — a 
part for which he had some taste— or that his wife 
should appear in the rdle of a vindictive intrigante t 
Was it not more probable that the whole igno- 
minious structure had no worthier foundation than 
the malice lurking in a muddled brain ? 

To think of Lady Oakton with her diamonds, 
her stately figure, her brilliant smile, and to 
measure her by the squalid scale which her husband 
had given me, was too degrading. 

But before I was many miles out of Victoria 
Station on my way into Sussex, I became conscious 
of the growth of another resolve. 

The suspicion — but it was something more than 

a suspicion — that Lady Oakton desired to prevent 

a marriage between myself and Evelyn Hayward 

increased my determination to bring it about if I 

could. 

Even to have outgrown the wayward reasonable- 
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ness of youth is to hover in the mellow verge of 
middle age. I already fancied that I could feel its 
shadow in the decay of enthusiasm in the growth 
of a lethargic indifference. 

I saw myself, as a mature bachelor, pottering 
aimlessly at clubs, an efTete and wasted life. This 
wraith of myself chilled me. Out of window of 
the train lay a very different world. The shadows 
were sailing over the ripe corn which the glowing 
bands of red poppies invaded. The land seemed 
full of inexhaustible youth and fecundity. Not a. 
hand-breadth of brown, bare earth was visible 
under the late summer's opulence ; even the cold 
distances were warmed with the dark rounded 
foliage of the oaks. Nature conquered everywhere. 
I alone seemed outside its happy circle of teeming 
life. 

Then I imagined tall Evelyn Hayward, in her 
white summer dress, moving across these brimming 
fields. 

There was a man-servant and a dog-cart waiting 
for me at the station. The way to Duncombe lay 
by cross-roads, over a rolling country. At one 
time through stretches of fern and gorsc, next by 
high hedgerows, with their riot of bramble-bushes, 
and finally under an avenue of ancient beeches to 
the old red-brick gabled house which MissGartrew 
had inherited when her brother the General died. 

The woods were overrun with rabbits, the trees 

sheltered the amorous ringdoves; occasionally a 
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jay, the sunlight flashing on his blue-feathered 
wings, shot screaming through the boughs. Tall 
purple foxgloves nodded solemnly to each other 
on the sloping banks, and the firs wafted ancient 
and musky odours across the road. The pleasant 
place of chequered ferny undergrowth and indolent 
country stirrings might some day belong to Evelyn 
Hayward. The gentle melancholy of the dark 
boughs would suit the unrestlessness which made 
her presence so soothing. It seemed that the 
woods moved with a quiet sigh of satisfaction. 

On the lawn, bright with flowers, Miss Cartrew 
and her niece stood watching the cart as it swung 
round the turn in the avenue. Under the shade 
of a copper beech, in a soft white hat, sat a grey- 
bearded old gentleman reading a book. The cart 
drew up before the creeper-clad entrance. Miss 
Cartrew hoped that I had had a pleasant journey ; 
Miss Hayward, with tranquil gaze, "thought it 
must have been very hot in London yesterday," 
Then I discovered that the other guest was Pro- 
fessor Donald Kaird, famed for his knowledge of 
comparative values in artificial manures, and learned 
in botany. The book which he was reading was 
entitled Love's Good-bye, and led me to infer that 
he was resting after more serious labours. For 
wisdom has strange methods of relaxing its 
sinews. 

From my bedroom window, through the cluster- 
ing roses and the dark boughs beyond, the rounded 
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flanks of the Downs were visible. A cavalry sabre 
on the wall, an Indian god on a pedestal, and some 
strange brazen oriental pots spoke of General 
CartreVs eastern service. But on the walls were a 
pretty pastel portrait of Miss Hayward as a girl 
of fourteen, and some water-colour sketches of the 
usual kind — a blue lake with a ruin, a purple and 
yellow mountain, and a most solid corn-field 
marked "E.H." 

Then I sat down and reflected on the object of 
my visit till the luncheon-bell roused me. The 
frame of mind that takes minute impressions 
results often from nervous tension. I felt like an 
intruder in the quiet, low-roofed, oak-panelled 
drawing-room — a room of the type which smart 
London upholsterers endeavour but signally fail to 
copy. 

The room had its own message, "Nothing," it 
said, " has been changed in me since the General 
died. Please don't talk too loud — this isn't a 
London club." 

The lunch was excellent and the claret matched 
the solemnly genial air of the room. Evelyn 
Hayward concealed her suspicions of the object 
of my visit even if she had any. 

My powers of conversation, needing perhaps the 
stimulus which women like Lady Oakton knew 
so well how to apply, dragged under the weight 
of my purpose. On me the part of a wooer sat 
awkwardly. The gay cavalier should canter up 
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on his steed to the abode of the lady gracefully, 
light-heartedly. His wits must never fail; he 
twirls his moustache with the air of a conqueror. 
But the frolic spirit will abandon quiet modern 
wooers when they most need it, if they at all 
resemble me. 

The party seemed oddly assorted. The others 
may have found the intervals of silence reposeful ; 
perhaps they did not even notice them, for the 
Professor and Miss Cartrew were old friends, 
sharing extensive grounds of common interest 

Miss Hayward, I remember, interrupted the 
long silence under which I could hear the Pro- 
fessor enjoying his salad "to hope that he had 
found his book amusing." 

Oh yes, he was quite satisfied. His daughter 
selected his fiction, she knew what he liked. So 
long as a story ended happily and bore no re- 
semblance to real life he could read anything. 

**I can't read rubbish," said Miss Cartrew. "A 
sentimental novel makes me sick. What do you 
think, Mr. Blake?" 

I said I could only read what I liked, and feared 
my literary tastes were limited. 

"But you used to write yourself once upon a 
time, Mr. Blake," observed Miss Hayward. 

" I have been guilty once or twice, Miss 
Hayward." 

"When and where?" asked the Professor 

eagerly. 
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" Long ago in the Freshman's Garland of Verse^* 
said I. 

** I should like to read that. Have you a copy ? " 

No, I hadn't, and scarcely thought the Pro- 
fessor would find one outside the British Museum. 

" I have seen a copy," said Miss Hay ward. 

Then I nearly exclaimed, "the deuce you have!" 
but checked myself and asked " where } " as 
indifferently as I could. 

" At Kyneford. Lady Oakton showed it to me. 
It had a blue binding covered with daffodils." 

" Did you never give similar hostages to fortune, 
Professor, when you were an undergraduate ? " I 
asked. 

But he could not or would not understand me, 
so Miss Hay ward came to his rescue. 

**Mr. Blake means, did you ever write poetry, 
too > " 

" Bless me, no ! " he exclaimed. 

" Many clever young men do," said Miss Cartrew, 
throwing her weight on my side. ** It is a good 
sign with them, although quite inexcusable in 
our sex." 

" Like rational dress," suggested Miss Hayward. 
Then, probably because we remembered the rumour 
accusing Miss Cartrew of conquering the Caucasus 
in trousers, the subject dropped. 

But I could find neither encouragement in the 

topic nor its treatment. 

" I know you. Once you wrote silly love poems 
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to Lady Oakton. I have seen them." That was 
the meaning of Evelyn Hayward's shot at me. It 
was a long one, but she knew the range. Lady 
Oakton had "written me down an ass" for her 
friend's amusement. 

Was then the ridicule with which I had covered 
myself in the loves of my youth, to cling to the 
skirts of my mature affections to the destruction 
of their dignity, the depreciation of their worth ? 

" Here comes a man with a most foolish and 
battered heart on his sleeve. Lady Oakton has 
already nailed it up once as a despised trophy in 
the Temple of Vanity. Til none of it." Was it 
this that Evelyn Hayward was thinking under 
the silences of that dismal luncheon which the 
Professor's blissful champings alone disturbed ? 

The impression that I was a poor and feeble 
creature must be dispelled at any cost — even if it 
were true. So after lunch I became the aggressor. 

The Professor went to his novel again under the 
copper-beech ; Miss Cartrew sat herself by an 
open window to write, and Evelyn Hayward 
crossed to the furthest end of the lawn where there 
was a rustic seat, as though she were choosing her 
battlefield. 

I noted the movement from my bedroom 

window, and came down with my cigarette-case 

to join her. But even the drooping foliage of the 

willow above could not give an air of comfort 

to the gnarled frame of that uneasy chair. 
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" Let me bring you a comfortable seat," said I. 

" Pray don't trouble." 

" But I want to say something to you, and feel I 
can't whilst you sit in that penitential chair." 

" What about, Mr. Blake ? " 

" About myself." 

« Is that all?" 

" No ; it's about you and Lady Oakton." 

"Then I think this seat will do." 

But I brought her a low garden-chair, and took 
the rustic seat myself and commenced the fight, 

" What I want to say is difficult, Miss Hayward." 

" Then why say it ? " 

"Because I want to get at the truth. Lady 
Oakton, who places you, or who used to place you, 
on a pedestal above her other friends, once told me 
— it was before I knew you— of your singular 
power of taking impressions. In one case this has 
misled you." 

" Even Lady Oakton has her illusions. But my 
mistakes are quite harmless." 

" Not when they affect your opinion of me. Miss 
Hayward. Now I can't help feeling that you 
have heard something about me which tinctures 
your otherwise wholesome feeling of friendly 
indifference." 

This wasn't brilliant, not at all like the gay 
cavalier, with the flashing eyes and curling 
moustaches, but it brought us one step nearer. 

" I have never discussed you with any one 
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except Lady Oakton," she said, *' and I understand 
she is your oldest friend." 

" But our oldest friends often hold a mortgage 
on our folly, Miss Hayward. What of the book 
* with the blue binding covered with daffodils'?" 

" I thought the verses pretty." 

" You thought the writer a feeble maudlin ass ! " 

" Not at all." 

" There's nothing more damning — Vm speaking 
for myself, the victim — than a 'not at all.' But 
doesn't justice forgive the follies of a boy when 
he has paid the price of them ? Forgive me for 
speaking bluntly, but will you tell me what Lady 
Oakton said about me?" 

Miss Hayward hesitated, looked troubled, but 
finally said " No " with resolution. 

"Then you must hear a confession," said I. 
" Once a boy and a girl lived in the same village. 
They were old enough to fall in love — at least he 
was — desperately. He was a tender youth, and 
he loved her so much that he was shot up into a 
new world which, for a little while, he mistook for 
a paradise. But the change soon came. The love- 
story, which was a radiant glory to the brain-sick 
youth, had a worldly and practical side to it which 
was so ridiculous that only the very strongest love 
in the world — love like the boy's — could withstand 
it. The youth was flung out of his fool's paradise 
into Hades where he expiated his folly, but the 

maiden married — married the Fairy Prince. But 
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in time the youth recovered — " Miss Hayward 
made a movement of dissent — "recovered," I 
insisted, " and grew up to be a man ; but the story 
can be cut short, because I see you have heard it 
all before," 

" But with rather a different ending." 
" It is a story with no variants. My version is 
the only true one." 

" The hero should know best, Mr. Blake." 
" You recognize him then ? But there's a sequel. 
This — what shall I call him.' — victim of circum- 
stance, was very deeply affected by his quite 
common-place experience, and for a long time 
thought that he should never meet in the world 
again another woman able to make his blood stir. 
He took what he thought was a philosophical view 
of life, and sat down to enjoy it But one day he 
discovered that he was mistaken. His life seemed 
dreary, lonely — in fiict,'a mistake. For he cared 
for some one else — a beautiful, quiet-eyed, soft- 
voiced girl. Unluckily accident, or was it malice ? 
had given her a glance into the foolish past history 
of the man, and closed — perhaps poisoned — the 
sources of sympathy. What is to become of this 
man, Evelyn Hayward?" 

"Evelyn Hayward cannot help him." 
"Then no one else can. Why cannot she?" 
" Must she give a reason ? " 
" Yes, or the excuse she mistakes for one." 
" She does not believe the boy's passion ever 
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burnt itself out. It is there still, hidden, smothered 
and kept in bounds, but ready to burst out again 
under a temptation which is sure sooner or later 
to be exercised. There must be no mortgages — 
the figure is yours, Mr. Blake— on the love, or 
rather the shadow of it, which is offered to — me." 

And then we understood one another. She had 
told me, as plainly as she decently could, that she 
believed I still loved Lady Oakton. What else 
did she think then — that my wish to marry her 
was the result of a cold-blooded experiment to 
find a remedy for a hopeless and ignominious 
passion } 

But she answered my look. 

" I think that a heart, burnt and scorched in 
reckless service, is worse than no love at all. But 
let us spare one another further explanations." 

I had been jilted once. Now I was rejected. 
Truly I had no luck with women. 

As soon as I could leave Evelyn IJayward 
mistress of the field, I did. I was too mortified 
to care much for the loss of personal dignity 
involved in my dismissal. There was much 
melancholy interest in my defeat. But to imagine 
that Miss Hayward had rejected me to please 
Lady Oakton, seemed manifestly absurd. But I 
felt there was something stronger than a coin- 
cidence in Evelyn's refusal of my proposal with 
Sylvia's disapproval of the match as a parallel 
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In the library I found Miss Cartrew reading 
with her back to the light. 

" Well ! " she said. " You don't look happy ! " 

" I'm not," said I. " Vm an unlucky dog. You 
were good enough to ask me to spend a week here, 
but I've made the place too hot for me already, 
and must be off to-morrow." 

"Evelyn, I suppose," she said, grasping the 
situation, — " isn't it any good ? " 

" Not a bit" 

" The girl must be a fool ! " 

" It wouldn't be modest for me to agree with 
you." 

" But what reason did she give ? " 

" Simply declined — without thanks." 

" I am sorry ! " exclaimed Miss Cartrew. 

" Thank you. You're very kind. But please 
don't speak to her about it." 

" Trust me. Not I ! Such a well-assorted 
match too I I have no patience with women ! 
Those who ought to marry remain single out of 
some sentimental caprice ; those who oughtn't to 
insist on hunting out husbands for themselves. A 
nice old maid she'll make, without a single taste 
for the profession ! " 

I reflected that the rejection of me as a husband 
did not amount on her part to a vow of celibacy, 
but kept the thought to myself. 

After a pause Miss Cartrew added — 

" But surely you won't run away like this ? " 
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" But what IS the use of staying, Miss Cartrew ? 
Her answer was final. She rather dislikes me than 
otherwise." 

" That's nonsense. I know better ! " 

" She looks on me as an ass with a past ! " 

" I understood that phenomenon was confined to 
women ! I suppose she meant that business with 
Lady Oakton. Every one has heard of that It 
was a mistake.** 

I was not quite certain whether Miss Cartrew 
referred to the period 'preceding or succeeding 
Sylvia's marriage, but refrained from asking. 

** But Lady Oakton has been my kindest friend," 
said I. 

She sniffed irritably at the statement. 

"No doubt! But to be a fine lady's pet isn't 
always a recommendation. Of course I have no 
reason for saying so beyond a little general know- 
ledge of human nature, but I can quite understand 
if this friend of yours didn't want you to marry 
Evelyn that she might take precautions to prevent 
it. Now I suppose you will go and look some- 
where else for a wife." 

" Not I, Miss Cartrew. I've had enough wooing 
for the present." 

" So you think ! But when a man has set his 

heart on marriage, he's capable of marrying the 

Plague or Earthquake rather than remain single. 

Men in your frame of mind are lucky when they 

marry the governess instead of the cook 1 Well, 
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no one need ever know anything about this unfor- 
tunate business. If you ever think of asking the 
girl to change her mind — she doesn't deserve it — 
remember I'm on your side. Don't think that I 
want to get her off my hands, but I'm convinced 
she ought to be married. That other affair of hers 
was quite four years ago. Well, the matter's 
settled for the present, and we needn't say any 
more about it. Please ring the bell, and we'll have 
tea in here." 

For the rest of the day Miss Cartrcw took me in 
hand and did her best to console me. After dinner, 
from the lowest depths of her cellars, she summoned 
a bottle of priceless port stored up a generation 
before by her brother for his own use, and now 
preserved for my comfort by his untimely decease. 

I cannot tell whether Evelyn observed her aunt's 
efforts to repair her ravages on my equanimity, but 
recall the vindictive glitter in Miss Cartrew's eye 
whenever it fell on her niece, looking cool and 
lovely in an evening gown of soft pale yellow silk. 

The Professor, who had finished his love-story 
and had no suspicion of mine, helped me with the 
bottle. It induced him to talk of his undei^radu- 
ate days and to compare them very favourably 
with mine. 

" Nunc vino pellite curas ! " A noble wine for a 

dismal occasion. In my love affairs Bacchus and 

Venus appear derisively consorted. When Sylvia 

jilted me I got drunk for the first, and, so far, for 
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the last, time in my life. Surely there is an irony 
in my historic drinkings which should comfort the 
wearers of the Blue Ribbon. Here was Miss Car- 
trew comforting me for her niece's rejection of my 
proposal with a wine of magnificent vintage in 
perfect condition! 

After dinner the Professor and I smoked to- 
gether under the soft stars. The western heavens 
were still full of tender light, and some belated 
songster, which could not be the nightingale, but 
whose note was sweet, throbbed a song through the 
twilight. 

What a night for luckier lovers than myself! 

The Professor talked of himself, as men warmed 
with good wine usually do. He had grandchildren 
already, and was proud of them. I forget how 
many. But as he prated of them I wondered how 
old I should be before I too left patriarchal traces 
on the census list. 

When our cigars were finished Evelyn Hayward 
had retired ; when I left the next morning to catch 
an early train she had not appeared. 

And this is the story of my rejection ! How 
perfectly commonplace it seems — neither comedy 
nor tragedy — but just life with all the rough edges 
left on ! 
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What was I to do now ? First of all, I must 
remember not to make a fool of myself. But 
whom should I attack ? To accuse Lady Oakton 
of undervaluing me in the eyes of Evelyn Hay- 
ward, so that the latter found it impossible to 
think of me as a prospective husband, was a policy 
too absurd even for wounded pride and frustrated 
affection to entertain. Yet to sit down under a 
rebuff, which I felt to be due to Lady Oakton's 
intervention, was almost equally distasteful. When 
a man finds himself in a situation from which his 
ill-treated dignity can extract no compensations, 
there is a strong temptation to sulk. Of the 
many forms of sulking I chose, I think, the least 
unamiable. 

England, that hot August, seemed scarcely wide 

enough for my concealed but vague resentment, so 

I joined Eversley and another old Burcastrian, the 

owner of a yacht, in a fishing and shooting tour in 

Norway. The wild man of the woods and hills, 

the primitive being bound to Nature by close and 
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indissoluble ties of kinship, is strongly represented 
in most Englishmen. Civilized man can always 
draw upon his garnered atavisms as a remedy 
against the shocks of an over-elaborated social 
order. Self-imposed hardship, one of the best 
cures for fussy vanity, simplifies the processes of 
personal introspection, and leads them to more or 
less reasonable conclusions. Moreover, the over- 
whelming ruggedness of a land where the imagin- 
ation in its flight is thrown back to the glacial 
period, is a far stronger tonic for a love-sick soul 
than the palms and cypresses of the south with 
their love-breathing legends. Not that my soul 
was love-sick ! It had been so effectually scorched 
in early youth by Sylvia that its' present discom- 
forts were on a far more endurable scale. The 
sufferer was capable of mocking his own pangs 
which never interfered with his appetite. 

He had been, he told himself, an exceedingly 
fortunate man in everything but love. Only the 
fool expects too much I He had had his lesson — 
two lessons, in fact — and must leave the thing alone 
in future. Was he so bent on matrimony as to be 
ready to espouse " the Plague or the Earthquake " 
rather than remain single? Miss Cartrew was 
herself an old maid, and ought not to talk reckless 
nonsense of this kind to one whose philosophy 
was so well approved. And then the married men 

of his acquaintance, even when they had beautiful 
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wives and delightful children, were never entirely 
enviable. Did not all of them, without exception, 
intensely enjoy a change from their blissful domestic 
surroundings ? Bah ! the happiness resulting from 
the whole institution of marriage was exaggerated. 

And somewhat thus I remember consoling myself 
under an enduring sense of defeat. My revenge 
was a simple relapse into rudeness. I neither 
called to say good-bye to Lady Oakton, nor wrote 
to say that I was going abroad. 

And so I passed the autumn with no news from 
England. Three months' expatriation, however, 
had only increased my appetite for more. Under 
the weight of my wrongs and contumely a winter 
in London amid my customary surroundings was 
not a smiling prospect. The wild man in me must 
still be fed and petted. When a man has been 
offended by a woman, if he cannot quarrel with 
her, he can at least avoid her. Lady Oakton may 
have marked me (as farmers mark silly sheep) as 
her own, but I would obliterate the humiliating 
brand. "Lady Oakton 's young man!" All my 
associates recognized the mark. 

My friend the old BurcastrJan had much of the 
Ulysses spirit, and a yacht and much wealth where- 
with to gratify it. He invited me to join him for 
a prolonged cruise in the Mediterranean, and I 
accepted it with gratitude. 

Before starting I ran down to Burchester to see 
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Dorothea, and my interview with her still further 
drove me to throw off the bondage. 

After wondering, with a faintly aggrieved ex- 
pression, whether I " was ever going to settle down 
to anything," she proceeded to tell me the news. 

She had seen Lady Oakton, who was surprised 
at my odd conduct, which she described as a very 
singular exhibition after the pains she had given 
to my social education. 

" I always thought your brother the most amiable 
of men, but now " 

Dorothea imitated Sylvia's manner and gesture 
with accuracy. 

" And what did you say, Dolly ? " I asked. 

" What could I say but regret you are so 
ungrateful ? Lady Oakton was really annoyed, 
and I hope you will take the first opportunity of 
making your peace. She is the one woman whom 
you cannot afford to quarrel with." 

" Perhaps I found her patronage a little irksome," 
said I. 

" Nonsense," answered my sister. " Urban " — 

Urban was the canon as he appeared in domestic 

circle — "says she is the best-bred woman he has 

ever met She was most kind to us when we saw 

her a few days after your erratic departure, and 

invited Donald, little Urbie, and Mary, and baby, 

if we would let him go, to take tea with Cecil in 

Portman Square. The children enjoyed themselves 
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very much, and Cecil was a darling. Majy is 
always talking about Cecil. He took a great 
fancy to her." 

" Naturally," said I ; " Mary is very pretty. Ju3t 
like you were at her age." 

" I think she is, a little. But if she has my eyes, 
she has Urban's profile. Don't you think so?" 

Yes, I thought so. 

" When I called next day to thank Lady Oak- 
ton," resumed Dorothea, " she talked of you, and 
said what a pity it was a man of your abilities " 

" I can quite imagine the conversation," said I, 
I am afraid a little rudely, "but how was Lord 
Oakton ? " 

" Well, do you know, I think Lady Oakton is 
rather troubled about him. The last time I saw 
him he was very odd, and Lady Oakton had to 
tell him who I was ! Then he spoke quite nicely 
of poor papa, and feared he must have been a 
' pretty handful' He asked about you, and 
wanted to know how it was you were not married, 
I told him you had gone to Norway to shoot and 
fish. Then he laughed — that peculiar little laugh 
of his with something sly in it — and wondered 
whether your unannounced departure was in con- 
sequence of some 'affaire du ccettr^ — 'do koor,' he 
pronounced it — because even old bachelors had 
their moments of weakness. At least that is what 
he meant, but he put it a little more coarsely, 
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But I said you were evidently intended for an old 
bachelor by nature " 

" By nature, Dolly ! By culture, you should have 
said. I'm like you, the child of circumstance, only 
we have been pushed into different spheres of use- 
fulness. But have you heard anything of Miss 
Cartrew ? " 

" I don't think Lady Oakton sees much of Miss 
Hayward now. She may be good-looking, but 
she is a little dull, at least compared with Lady 
Oakton." 

" The comparison is trying for the most brilliant 
of us, Dolly." 

" No doubt ; but, after all. Miss Hayward is a 
little dull. But they do say her heart was broken, 
and of course that will account for it." 

Dolly looked at me to note the effect of her 
words, but I accepted them with the same com- 
posure as armour-plate receives a charge of buck- 
shot, so she proceeded — 

" Urban met Miss Cartrew at a soirSe or some- 
thing at the Geographical Society, and she in- 
troduced herself to him. He dislikes her very 
much, and says she is quite a Free-thinker. It 
appears she wanted to see you very much, but 
Urban could tell her nothing about you, because 
you know you did not even leave your address." 

" True. That was an oversight. Where is she ? " 

" She has gone abroad for ever so long, I don't 
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know where, and taken her niece with her. But 
come into the nursery and see the children." 

Dolly had evidently had enough of my afTairs. 

A quarter of an hour in the Frampton-Joneses 
nursery made me fully conscious of the value of a 
bachelor uncle in a ruddy, vigorous, and expand- 
ing family. Miss Hayward and the Fates seemed 
to be manoeuvring together with the joint object 
of its protection. 

But I was fond of the children, and hoped in 
secret that they would not grow up too much like 
their papa, and glory in a profile and a clear 
clerical utterance, a danger of which there were 
ancestral risks. 

I parted from Dorothea affectionately, and 
smiled quite amiably on my brother-in-law, when 
he told me that " they still had hopes that I might 
yet distinguish myself in the world." On the next 
morning I went down to Southampton, where the 
yacht was lying, and in the afternoon we steamed 
down-channel in a thick haze. In the bay we fell 
in with some heavy seas, and passed through a 
period of extreme shaking and dampness. But 
off Cape St. Vincent the warm airs of the Gulf 
Stream brought us halcyon calms, and we landed 
at Gibraltar in brilliant sunshine. 

But changing weather, blue skies, and bluer seas, 

distant lines of snow-capped mountains leave only 

faint impressions on a diary devoted to the record 
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of emotions, and it was not until the beginning 
of February that a letter, written to my London 
address, by Miss Cartrew, from a Nice hotel, 
recalled me from the mental indolence a constantly 
changing scene produces. 

" Dear Mr. Blake," wrote Miss Cartrew, " A 
rumour has reached us that you are yachting in 
the Mediterranean. There is, therefore, a prospect 
we may see you before the winter is over. I trust 
wc may. Evelyn and I have talked a good deal 
of you lately. She unites with me in kindest 
regards." 

This was all. Was it a signal to try again ? 
What the deuce had Evelyn and her aunt said 
about me ? 

The hint was a broad one, and so I took it 
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Miss CaRTREW's letter reached me at Suez, 
where I left the yacht, caught a steamer for 
Marseilles, and from thence hurried on to Nice, 
which I reached on a dismal rainy day. The 
palms dropped their leaves disconsolately, the sea 
was a lifeless and leaden grey. The Maritime 
Alps cut the opaque sky with shadowy unsub- 
stantial summits. The Promenade des Anglais 
was as dreary as Wandsworth Common on a 
November afternoon. 

Miss Cartrew's letter was more than a month 
old, and she had quitted the hotel from which it 
had been written for Bordighera. Thither I 
followed her, to discover that she had moved on to 
some unknown destination beyond Genoa. I found 
Genoa, lording it over her port, enthroned on her 
hills, but scourged by a bitter wind that set the 
"dust-devils" dancing on all the Piazzas. Here 
my search was crowned with success, for I learnt 
that Miss Cartrew had taken a villa somewhere in 
the steep region lying between Rapallo and Nervi. 
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" Not more than three hours' drive from Genoa 
with two good horses," said the house-agent. 
" The lady has the Villa Emilia cheap," he added. 

Then he laughed in serene enjoyment of a joke 
concealed from me. 

" You seem amused," said I. 

But he denied his mirth, and explained the 
reason of Miss Cartrew's bargain. A German 
merchant who had made a fortune at Milan, had 
built the villa for his Italian wife, and given it her 
name. She had, however, suddenly eloped with a 
former Italian lover, and thus the Villa Emilia had 
come into the market. 

Was it a tragedy or a comedy which had stirred 
inside its walls and fluttered across the trailing 
roses ? Some ignoble story of commonplace weak- 
ness with a greasy dash of fun, or a story of 
human frailty redeemed by the dignity of an 
overmastering passion ? 

The house-agent thought it a good joke because 
the victim of it was a " Tedescol' but it did not 
seem of happy augury for my own loves. 

I drove along the winding hilly road that over- 
hangs the sea, on a glorious March morning. The 
mountain blasts which had vexed Genoa on the 
day of my arrival were cradled in the mountain 
snows, and the sun bit my cheeks through the 
clear atmosphere. 

The villa was high up above the road leading 
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to Spezzia, in a steep and narrow valley, through 
which a stream, swelling in heavy rains to a furious 
torrent, had cut a jagged way. The patches of 
turf among the tumbled rocks were fragrant with 
violets and primroses, and bright with innumerable 
anemones. The German had fixed on a noble 
site for his bride's dwelling. Above the villa rose 
the mountain-slopes in terraced tiers of olives, and 
orchard trees in flower. Here and there, the dark- 
green of stately cypresses broke the quiet grey- 
greens of the olives. At the end of the goi^e was 
the sea, calm and blue, except where the swell 
made a swirl of foam over a reef of rocks. On the 
western angle of the coast, clinging to the cliff 
like a fungus, stood a squalid Italian village, which 
lived in its own streets for warmth, and owned an 
ornate church several sizes too big for it, and out 
of all proportion to its population and religious 
fervour. 

This was the prospect revealed to me from the 
carriage on the steep and winding road. I recall 
it vividly, just as I recall the Sussex woodland 
scene that served as the background for my defeat 
in England. 

"Surely," said the cynic voice within, "you 
must want to be married very desperately to take 
so much trouble about it." 

A winding road is a box of surprises. Not even 

the driver, who gallops his horses round the 
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precipitous corners, cracking his whip with inex- 
haustible energy, knows what fate has prepared 
for him at the next curve. Round the last I dis- 
covered Miss Cartrew, tapping a sinister-looking 
rock with a hammer. The jangling bells and the 
cracking whip interrupted her geological studies. 

I stopped the carriage and got out. 

" So you have come ! *' said she. 

But when I told her that I had delayed so long 
because I had come so far, I fancy she regretted 
her letter. "^ 

" It is," she said, " a long journey. But of course 
you will stay up at the villa." 

" But Miss Hayward may find me an inconvenient 
guest." 

" Bother her ! Drive back to Genoa after lunch 
and bring over your things." 

Then she got into the carriage, and we drove up 
to the Villa Emilia. 

In the garden — a beautiful garden with magnifi- 
cent evergreens, groups of waving eucalyptus, and 
sunny patches of orange and lemon-trees — Evelyn 
Hayward stood watching the hurried rush of the 
green lizards, which she frightened from their 
hiding-places under 'the box borders. She was 
looking very lovely ; but after a sea voyage with 
no ladies on board, even plain women, when they 
are young and healthy, are attractive ; my appear- 
ance left her quite unruffled. 
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I commenced by explaining untruthfully that 
hearing Miss Cartrew had taken the Villa Emilia, 
and chancing to be at Genoa, I had driven over to 
say " how d' you do." 

Miss Hayward replied that she had heard that 
I was yachting in the Mediterranean, and wondered 
whether I agreed with her that the lizards were 
very charming little creatures. 

When Miss Cartrew went indoors to tell the 
servants there was a guest to lunch, an awkward 
silence fell on us, which even the lizards did not 
help to lighten, although " their tails came off if 
you touched them." 

I wondered why the garden should be so old 
and the villa so new, and learnt that the house 
had been rebuilt on the site of an older one, badly 
shaken by an earthquake ten years before. 

" It has not been blessed," I observed, 

" I see you have heard that commonplace story 
of an ill-assorted marriage," she said. 

"Yes, only it had a more definite sequel than 
usual," I answered. 

Evelyn reflected a moment, and moved off from 
the subject as one unmeet for further discussion, 
but the conversation could not escape from the 
embarrassment of our last meeting. Neither of us 
spoke of Lady Oakton, and both of us were, I 
think, relieved at the summons to lunch. 

I drove back to Genoa in the afternoon, and on 
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the following morning returned with my port- 
manteau as Miss Cartrew's guest. Life, half way 
up a mountain, even in a charming villa on the 
slopes of the Ligurian hills, needs the solace of 
society, and I think Miss Hayward appreciated the 
change which even the presence of a rejected lover 
brought. 

"It is a comfort," said Miss Cartrew, "to have 
a man about the house. Pray smoke all over it, 
Mr. Blake." 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

Then there followed a peaceful week. Miss 
Cartrew geologized among the rocks or botanized 
along the edge of the torrent bed, discovering 
ten — or was it fifteen or. five? — different species 
of ferns in the valley. Miss Hayward and I 
climbed high up the thymy mountain where the 
skylarks were carolling, and looked over the pale 
green olive-trees at the triumphant curve of the 
blue sea round the limits of the bay. And soon 
the first timidity of our meeting disappeared 
under the pressure of the narrow circle in which 
we moved in the Villa Emilia. Biologists talk 
wisely of the eflTect of environment on species. 
Were psychology an exact science, some startling 
discoveries might be traced to the influence of 
romantic surroundings on the softer emotions. 
There was something lyrical — there is no other 
word in my vocabulary to express it — in that 
delicious garden. To the clambering roses, the 
climbing heliotrope, to the odour and colour of 
the sunny life stirring there, the amiable armistice 
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that sprung between Evelyn Hayward and myself 
seemed due. We looked across this gentle truce, 
avoiding by tacit consent trespass on those 
emotional areas of feeling which are stirred by 
the breath of a southern spring, and Miss Cartrew 
watched us with an approving eye. Perhaps 
a Roman aug^r might have felt something 
stirring behind the gracious calm, but not I. 
The quiet seemed unending. The fret and stir 
of the world only reached the Villa Emilia in a 
faint ripple, until the evening of the eighth day 
brought us the inevitable shock in the middle 
of dinner. Miss Cartrew's cook, I remember, 
had surpassed himself, and the excellence of the 
Chianti almost atoned for the absence of claret. 

How well I recall that dinner! There is the 
dining-room with the painted ceiling, crowded 
with rollicking Atnoretti^ and infant attendants of 
Bacchus rioting in blue cloudland. The whole 
scheme of decoration, heavy with the Teutonic 
taste of the wife-abandoned owner, had become a 
satire on his matrimonial luck. The room was 
heavy with the scent of Marshal Niel roses on the 
table, and the pungent odour of the Mimosa 
blossom that stole in through the open window. 

The dinner passed in profound and nerve- 
reposeful calm till the post arrived — always the 
exciting moment of the day at the Villa Emilia. 

Miss Cartrew's interest in British politics grew in 
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proportion to her distance from London, and at that 
moment some question of foreign policy, now as 
much forgotten as last year's snows, stirred the 
country, so, although Pictro was still busy with his 
service, Miss Cartrew opened her three-days' -old 
Times. For a space she glanced over the big 
columns with calm interest. 

" There appears to have been an exciting debate 
in the House of Lords," said she. Then suddenly 
her voice caught a startled wring, and she added : 
" What's this ? " Then she read : " We much 
regret to announce the sudden and most untimely 
death of Lord Oakton, seventh Baron of Kyneford. 
His lordship had been ailing for several days, but 
was well enough to be present at the military 
steeple-chase at Kettlebridge on Saturday. On 
Sunday, however, he was very seriously indisposed, 
and unable to leave his bed. On Monday typhoid 
fever of a most malignant type developed itself, 
and his lordship died early yesterday morning." 

Oakton dead, and dead for days ! The thing 
seemed impossible. He was a year younger than 
myself. What had death to do with one who was 
always so full of clumsy truculent life ? I could 
see him even then rolling down Piccadilly, shoulder- 
ing his way through the throng as though he held 
a mortgage on the pavement and was about to 
foreclose. What a short innings, and what a poor 
one 1 All the commonplace phrases death evokes 
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were applicable to his fate. So little done ; yet so 
much left ! His heir — a beautiful boy of seven — 
his wife, the brilliant Sylvia. Fancy Sylvia a 
widow ! She always hated black. 

The moonlit garden seemed a changed place, 
and haunted with a derisive whisper. We looked 
across the Marshal Niel roses in silence. I 
think the singular incongruity of Sylvia as a widow 
was uppermost in the mind of us all. 

I spoke first, and said : " There is time for me 
to be present at the funeral yet. Can I telegraph, 
Miss Cartrew ? " 

" The office closes at half-past eight, but Pietro 
can take your message and transcribe it, if you* 
write plainly enough." 

She pointed to a small writing-table in the 
recess, but I fancied I read something new — ^was it 
suspicion ? — in her glance. 

Then, whilst I wrote the message in Roman 
letters, she and her niece spoke in low voices. 

"She will be like an uncrowned queen," said 
Miss Hayward. 

Then Miss Cartrew took a Tangerine orange 
and removed the skin with extreme care. Nothing 
could shake her granite calm. But her niece's 
face had become thoughtful. 

But the telegram was finished : " Just heard sad 

news. Accept my deepest sympathy. Hope to 

be at the funeral— Oakton Blake." 
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I handed it to Miss Cartrew, who said : " You 
might make it shorter. They are less likely to 
muddle it." 

But I gave it to Pietro as it was. 

Evelyn left the room, and when we were alone 
Miss Cartrew said wamingly : " Mr. Blake 1 don't 
let Lady Oakton make a fool of you any more." 

I felt my face flush at this brutal shot 

" I owe everything to the Oakton family," I 
answered. 

But she finished her orange with an unruffled 
countenance. 

"The train leaves Genoa at 11.30," she said. 
" You must start from here at eight." 

" Thank you," said I coldly, for the speech was 
rankling. 

Then she left me to amuse myself with the 
Chianti flask, or, if I preferred it, the heady white 
Sicilian wine. 

What a change ! I could read Sylvia's past 
history in flashes. It was like glancing down the 
long straight avenues which let air and light into a 
beautiful dark wood, yet which leave the impene- 
trable thickets and their secrets unrevealed, and all 
the more inscrutable from the contrast. 

In nearly all human thought which circles round 

the changes produced by death, the selfish view 

swings uppermost How would Oakton's death 

affect me now his wife was free ? I knew what 
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Miss Cartrew expected of me and what humili- 
ating doubts had sprung up in her mind. The 
grim woman evidently regarded me as a wavering 
creature, too vague of purpose to form resolutions, 
the plaything for any woman's caprice. Then I 
wondered what Evelyn thought of me, and what 
she expected. 

In the drawing-room Miss Cartrew was reading 
the papers with immovable resolution, and Evelyn 
Hay ward looking out on the 'garden. But there 
was a sense of dislocation in the air. From all the 
dark places Sylvia's face shone on me. The subtle 
likeness between the two women made me wish to 
see the absent one. Hidden somewhere in the 
dark column of the cypress a nightingale had 
begun to gargle, but at intervals the irritable 
croaking of the frogs from a pool in the valley 
silenced his song. 

" It is a batrachian parliament," said I, "discuss- 
ing a warlike policy towards the mice." 

Perhaps she felt this heavy pleasantry out of 

place, for she passed it by without smiling. In 

the silence which followed, we looked out on the 

moonlight. A small schooner was stealing across 

the broad path of light. Miss Cartrew, reminding 

us of her presence, rustled her paper ; the frogs 

relapsed into silence, and the nightingale sang 

again. 

Evelyn Hayward stepped slowly in the moonlit 
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garden, and I followed her. We found a seat in 
the arbour, woven of trailing plants and creepers, 
roofed over with clambering roses and vigorous 
heliotrope. Down in the valley, still untouched by 
the slanting moonbeams, tinkled the stream. The 
garden, with the bird and the moonlight, was full 
of the spirit of romance. What a place for happy 
lovers! I had made up my mind that evening to 
again ask Evelyn Hayward to marry me, but the 
news had shaken a purpose which I knew she 
suspected. 

The bird whistled and carolled jubilantly; 
" Sylvia ! Sylvia ! Sylvia ! Sylvia's free I Free I 
Freel Free I" 

Miss Hayward looked pensively before her, and 

listened, and, perhaps, heard what the bird said too. 

Under the shadow of the change, there seemed 

nothing for us to say, but at last she spoke. 

" Let us be candid with one another, Mr. Blake." 

" But are we not ? " 

" No, I'm not. I know why my aunt sent for 
you, and, perhaps, I can guess why you came. But 
since you have come, you may think — it is very 
difficult to say — but you have heard what happened 
to me, of my engagement and its ending, I mean," ■ 
" But that was more than four years ago," said I, 
the meaner spirit croaking at my elbow like the 
chorus of frogs in the pearly wake of the nightin- 
gale. 
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*' Yes, more than four years ago. But those 
three months of our engagement, before he went to 
India, were the happiest of my life. Nothing can 
ever make me so happy again. I would rather 
sacrifice anything than lose that memory. Then 
the nightingales used to sing in my heart." 

As she thought of her polo-playing hussar, and 
perhaps compared his ardours with my lethargy, I 
could see the tears in her eyes, gathering in the 
moonlight. 

" I pity you with all my heart," said I, half 
divining that she was using her memories as signals 
to send me on my course. 

" I know more of you than you, perhaps, think, 
Mr. Blake," she resumed. " This is what I want to 
say. Whether, after what has happened, you still 
think you ought to repeat what you have already 
asked me, I do not know. But even if I had 
changed my mind, the thing would be a huge 
mistake. Do you understand me?" 

" Yes, I understand you." 

The nightingale sang of youth and spring, and 
other loves than ours, an^i there was a thread of 
bitterness crossing the placid night. 

" I will make it right with my aunt. Go back to 
England, and marry Lady Oakton as soon as you 
can. At any rate, I can say that I am the only 
woman who has ever made her jealous. That 
heart of yours, * burnt and scorched with service * 
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— you'U remember the phrase — may serve your 
purpose yet" 

The frogs croaked so loudly that the nightingale 
stopped. Miss Hayward's contemptuous voice was 
not on the side of the bird. 

"And now, I think," she said, " I'll say good- 
night ; my love to Lady Oakton ! " 

I was on the point of speaking, but checked the 
forming phrase — a compliment to her generosity 
for giving me up I 

Could she see my sluggish affections were 
swinging back like mad to their old focus 7 She 
left me sitting in the moonli^t like an awkward 
fool. 

In the drawing-room Miss Cartrew's grim face 
met me. 

" So it isn't any good ? " she said. " It seems a 
pity, and it's more than half your fault. There's 
nothing more unwholesome than this investigation 
of feeling. Listen to that bird ! There's no doubt 
about his meaning ; take a lesson from him." 

" I would," said I, " but I've no voice." 

I never knew what Evelyn said to her aunt, but 
was grateful that she had been generous enough to 
spare me a humiliating explanation. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

I LEFT the Riviera in brilliant sunshine, and 
found Paris shivering under a tearing east wind, 
which, further on my journey, was churning the 
Channel into ugly cross seas. 

Miss Hayward had shaken hands with me with 
all the friendly indifference a night's rest had 
restored, whilst Miss Carew parted with me as 
with one who had not come up to her expectations 
— a creature well-meaning, but weak of will. Who 
knows ? Psychology helps a man but little in his 
own case. She may have been right. But suppose 
Miss Hayward had decided to marry me : should 
we have been happy with the ghost of the polo- 
player on her side of the bargain, and the memory 
of a hopeless passion on mine? It would have 
needed great resolution, with the shadowy defici- 
encies behind us, to add another soberly contented 
couple to the marriage statistics. 

As I hurried to Kyneford I seemed to leave a 
faint but mean wake of humiliation behind me. 

London, several degrees further plunged in 
despondency than Paris, was squatting beneath 
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its canopy of smoke by the foggy river. The boat 
had been delayed, and I missed, in consequence, 
the fast train for Kyneford^and arrived there two 
hours later than I had anticipated. The porter 
carried my portmanteau to the ' Kyneford Arms,' 
where I ordered a fly to drive me to the churchyard. 
The old ostler knew me well, and guessed the 
reason of my coming. He assured me I should 
be in time, and, as he harnessed the horse, gossiped, 
with the cheerful resignation of his class, of a 
calamity near enough to his own interests to bring 
down all the front blinds in the village street. 

" He were a good sportsman, were Lord Oak- 
ton," said the old fellow thoughtfully, "A spirited 
young chap too a' times. We shall miss him bad 
this side o' the county, for though he never said 
much, nor worritted much, he alius know'd a good 
horse when he see one. He weren't easy to get 
over, were Lord Oakton ; like the old lord at that, 
only difTrently. I see him that very Saturday 
that ever was 'fore th' fever took 'im — looking pale, 
or yaller-hke. 'Twas a nasty cold raw day too. 
He pulled up at the ' Arms,' and said, ' Robert,' 
says he, ' go in and get me a glass o' that cherry- 
brandy o' yours, for I'm nigh starved with cold.' 
Jes' like that, he ses it His lordship was drivin' 
that new roan mare of 'is — a clipper, but a bit 
fldgety. ' Stan' still, ole gal,' ses he, as he drinks 
the brandy. An' to think that he's gone I Dear I 
dear I Jes' about your age too, sir I 's lordship 
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arst me what 'oss I fancied for the cup. * Tea- 
pot/ ses I. * Tea-pot ! ' ses he. ' Robert, you're 
old enough to know better. Take my tip, and lay 
your money on Flare-up.' But I'd backed Tea- 
pot for a dollar. But his lordship were right 
Flare-up won by three good lengths, and now 
my dollar's in ole William's pocket. His lord- 
ship ought never to ha' gone to them races ! But 
you know what he were like better than me. Go 
he would, and go he did." 

But the last strap was buckled, and I soothed 
Robert s lament with half-a-crown. 

The driver, who had been brushing a shabby tall 
hat in the coach-house, mounted on the box, and 
we drove soberly off to the little church in the 
Park, and found the funeral procession already 
gathered round the familiar Oakton vault under 
the yew-tree. The same low English sky drooped 
over the elm-trees, the same long line of tenants 
and dependents with solemn impassive faces, the 
same white-haired clergyman, the same group of 
villagers with clean wrinkled faces, filled up the 
picture as when my old benefactor was buried. 
Alone the chief mourners were changed. He who 
now lay inside the coffin then stood at its head. 
The one pathetic sight was little Cecil standing 
by the grave, crying quietly, whilst the cold airs 
stirred his pretty curls, sole representative of his 
much-dwindled family. Here was the scene the 

touch of human tenderness needed. 
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Sylvia had limited the mourners ; not one of 
Oakton's cousins, whom her husband hated, stood 
beside the grave. 

A sense of selfish melancholy, floating over the 
smell of the soddened graveyard grasses, hung 
above us. All reminded me that my days of idle 
prosperity dated from the last funeral there. 
Surely there must be something squalid in a 
nature when the sordid side of death obtrudes 
itself persistently on the reflections it evokes ! 

After the coffin had been lowered into the vault, 
and the dismal ceremony was over, Cecil, at a 
sign from his governess, turned from the grave 
and saw me. 

" Mother knew you would be in time," he cried. 

Already he was drying his tears, and sorrow 
beginning to heal itself. 

Poor Oakton's death seemed an important loss 
to no one! 

"Mother thought I was going to be ill too," 
continued the boy, still staying the procession to 
speak with me, "but it was only a feverish cold 
after all ; wasn't it, Miss Frere } " 

But the governess whispered to him to move on 
to the carriage, whilst I requested her to tell Lady 
Oakton that I would call at three on the next day, 
if she would see me. 

Then I went back to the * Kyneford Arms,' and 
spent a dreary afternoon after a dismal lunch, 
smoking by the fire. It was raining steadily ; the 
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village square, into which I had bawled to the 
crowd from that very window on the polling day, 
was silent and deserted. When I had seen it last 
it was blocked up with red-visaged voters. 

I recalled what I had shouted, too. "Next 
time, gentlemen — and, believe me, it will be sooner 
than the other side expect — we will wipe out this 
victory — the Pyrrhic victory, gentlemen — which 
they are now secretly deploring." 

What an ass I must have made of myself! 

Evelyn Hayward had heard me, and so had 
Sylvia, who had encouraged me, but poor Oakton 
had laughed, and wondered what "the doose I 
meant by a Pyrrhic victory" 

The rapid journey and the almost unlamentcd 
funeral, had made a murky confusion in my mind, 
and thrust spectral feelers into my dreams that 
night. 

But my resolution was formed, I think, in spite 
of myself. No note came from Kyneford, and so, 
with feelings of mixed curiosity and diffidence, I 
started thither on the following afternoon. Till 
Cecil came of age his mother's rule would be 
supreme. I remembered my last meeting with 
Sylvia, and her half-passionate words : " There are 
moments when a woman feels ready to exchange 
all she possesses for the one thing she misses 
most." In the ten years of her married life what 
had Sylvia missed most? Was it not the love 
which I had once g^ven her, and which I could 
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give again ? The princess may stoop to the beggar 
at her gates when he has loved her all his life. 
For the princess was free and brave to disdain the 
traditions she had learnt to despise. 

And so I walked across the park, endeavouring 
to forecast the coming interview. The footman in 
solemn mourning livery opened the door, and the 
silence within chilled me. 

When I was a lad I used to picture Pyrrhus 
slaughtering Priam among these sham classic 
pillars. Was it the sense-congealing whisper of 
the coffin borne down the wide staircase yesterday 
that made the place so cheerless ? What a change 
from the excitement of the election and a house 
full of noisy politicians with vibrating tongues! 
There was the billiard-room where I had urged 
Cecil Oakton to defy his father. To-day the 
weight of the son's coffin pressed on the father's 
lid. The girl, the cause of the quarrel, sat 
enthroned, mistress of a house of which her son 
was the sole surviving representative. And so 
the stately silence seemed filled with ghostly 
whisperings. 

Time brings strange revenges. The human hand, 
grasping at everything, holds but little, and the 
stranger inherits us. 

I followed the servant to Sylvia's rooms, the 

one redecorated to suit her taste. The rest of 

the house still groaned under the pompous weight 

of the Georgian period ; but her apartments, bright 
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and luminous, shone with blue and green silks, the 
colour of forget-me-nots. 

The colour of forget-me-nots ! 

But why not ? Even to have become what the 
half-penny papers call "a society leader," cannot 
destroy the memory. 

The smiling and charming room with the flowers 
and the crackling of the wood fire made the first 
cheerful centre I had entered since leaving the 
Villa Emilia. 

Sylvia rose to meet me, a half-restless, half- 
resolute look in her eyes, which I had seen in them 
only once before. She seemed taller and statelier 
than ever in her mourning. The hand she gave me 
was firm and cool. 

" It was kind to leave pleasant quarters with dear 
friends in the south," she said. 

" Kind ! Had I known sooner I should have 
been here earlier." 

" What news from the Villa Emilia, Mr. Blake ? " 

" None, Lady Oakton." 

" None of interest to yourself or me ? " 

" Miss Cartrew was botanizing." 

" And Evelyn Hay ward ? " 

" She was looking on." 

" She is still looking on ? " 

"Yes." 

" A rumour reached us that — well, that we were 
to congratulate you, Mr. Blake." 

" Then it was a foolish rumour." 
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Then the sense of tension seemed to slacken, 
and I blundered out the clumsy words of regret 
and consolation I came to say — words which, even 
when buttressed on sincerest feeling, carry with 
them the dull clang of formulas. 

"Poor Cecil!" she said. "It was dreadfully 
sudden." 

Then I heard the history of his illness, and its 
swift and fatal course. He had not even made his 
will. 

"That was like him," said I. 

" Ah ! poor fellow ! At his age there should be 
a whole life-time left for will-making ! " 

"You will have much to settle, Lady Oakton. 
All my time and all my services are yours." 

" I shall not forget you are my oldest friend, Mr. 
Blake, although you did leave England for eight 
months without saying * good-bye.' And that's so 
easily said." 

She rose from her chair and approached the fire- 
place. In the chill light of the pale spring day I 
saw that her weeds could quench no single ray of 
the splendid beauty of her mobile face, and as I 
watched her, with the jealous memories pricking 
me, I mumbled my feeble excuses. 

" No explanations, please, Mr. Blake," she said. 
" They are dangerous between us. We understand 
each other too well. You came across the map 
of Europe to poor Cecil's funeral." 

" No," I said. " I came to try to comfort you ! 
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How many years is it, Lady Oakton, since we were 
perfectly candid with one another ? " 

" Oh, very long. If we ever were perfectly 
candid." 

" I was ; you were not." 

She saw the spark of kindling resentment, but 
let it quench itself. 

** I always knew the world better than you," she 
answered. 

" Because you loved it more." 

" I atoned to you as best I could," she said 
meekly. Then, suddenly remembering, she added : 
" But we must not talk of these things now." 

" Why not } Our duty is to the living, not the 
dead. You can be noble and generous, Sylvia. The 
princess must listen to the beggar-man at her gite." 

And then as she stood against the fading light 
of the March day, I told her the perverse and 
feeble story of my heart. 

♦ « « « « 

A little later, in a strange quiet dream, I walked 
back across the park, whilst the deer rustled over 
the dry ferns, and the wind hissed fitfully in the 
bare branches. I felt as one at the end of a long 
journey. 

She had sent me away, but she had said: 
*' Except little Cecil, there is no one but you in the 
world for me." 

How the world will gasp and chatter round us 
six months hence when it hears I 
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Old tender fancies fluttered after me across the 
faint twilight of the lonely park like ancient 
refrains. 

"Come lo me in my dreams, and then 
By day 1 shall be well again ! 
For then the night will more than pay 
The hopeless lon^ng of the day ! " 

" Oh, little pink and white traitress ! " So after 
all you came to me, and held out your white 
beckoning hands. After ten long years, though 
I could only reach them by stepping over a new- 
made grave. Well, the world's for the living, not 
for the dead, and selfishness is the law of life as 
well as the law of love. 

I thought ambition died of atrophy in me, but 
now I feel its stirrings. What was it Miss Cartrew 
said of morbid introspection ? " There is nothing 
more morally unwholesome than to investigate 
feeling." 

Perhaps she is right. When the beggar's hand 
is on the princess's crown he can close the record 
of his moods, and join the world of men who work 
instead of dream. 

Yet, oh for the fresh, pure heart of ten years 
ago t Some victories are now too late. In how 
many triumphs does memory march wearing a 
crown of thorns ? 
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that Mr. Henley is bringing together into one book the finest lyrics in our 
langxiage. 

NURSERY RHYMES. With many Coloured Pictures. By 
F. D. Bedford. Small ^0, 6j. 

Thb book has many beautiful designs in colour to illustrate the old rhymes. 

THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. A Translation by J. G. 
CORDERY. Crowtt 8w. lOJ. td. 

Travel and Adventure 

BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA. By Sir H. H. Johnston, 

K.C.6. With nearly Two Hundred Illustrations, ana Six Maps. 

Crown ^to. 30J. fiet. 

Contents.— <i) The History of Nyasaland and British Central Africa generally, 
fa) A detailed description of the races and languages of British Central Africa. 
(3) Chapters on the Europexm settlers and missionaries ; the Fauna, the Flora, 
minerals, and scenery. (4) A chapter on the prospects of the country. 

WITH THE GREEKS IN THESSALY. By W. Kinnaird 

Rose, Rcuter's Correspondent. With Plans and 23 Illustrations. 

Crown %vo, 6j. 

a history of the operations In Thessaly by one whose brilliant despatches from the 
seat of war attracted universal attention. 

THE MASSACRE IN BENIN. By CAPTAIN BOISRAGON. 

With Maps, etc. Crown %vo, y, 6//. 

This volume is written by one of the two survivors who escaped the terrible 
massacre in ]>cnin at the beginning of this year. The author relates in detail his 
adventures and his extraordinary escape, and adds a description of the country 
and of the events which led up to the outoreak. 
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FROM TONKIN TO INDIA, By Prince Henri of 
Orleans. Translated by Hamley Bent, M.A. With 80 Illus- 
trations and 6 Maps. Crown ^to, 25 j. 

The travels of Prince Henri in 1895 from China to the valley of the BrAmaputra 
covered a distance of 3x00 miles of whith x6oo was through aosolutely unexplored 
country. No fewer than seventeen ranges of mountains were crossed at alutudes 
of from 11,000 to 13,000 feet. The joiurney was made memorable by the discovery 
of the sources of the Irrawaddy. To the phjrsical difficulties of the journey were 
added dangers from the attacks of savage tribes. The book deals with many of 
the burning political problems of the East, and it will be found a most important 
contribution to the literature of adventure and discovery. 



THREE YEARS IN SAVAGE AFRICA. By Lionel Decle. 
With an Introduction by H. M. Stanley, M.P. With icx) Illus- 
trations and 5 Maps. Demy%vo, 2IJ. 

Few Europeans have had the same opportunity of studying the barbarous parts of 
Africa as Mr. Decle. Starting from the Cape, he visited in succession Bechuana* 
Kind, the Zambesi, Matabeleland and Mashonaland, the Portuguese settlement on 
the Zambesi, Nyasaland, Ujiji, the headquarters of the Arabs, German East 
Africa, Uganda (where he saw fighting in company with the late Major ' Roddjr' 
Owen), and Hritish East Africa. ^ In his book he relates his experiences, his 
minute observations of native habits and customs, and his views as to the work 
done in Africa by the various European Governments, whose operations he was 
able to study. The whole journey extended over 7000 miles, and occupied 
exactly three years. 



WITH THE MOUNTED INFANTRY IN MASHONA- 
LAND. By Lieut. -Colonel Alderson. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and Plans. Demy %vo, 12s. 6d, 

Tliis is an account of the military operations in Mashonaland by the officer who 
commanded the troops in that district during the late rebellion. Besides its 
interest as a story of warfare, it will have a peculiar value as an account of the 
services of mounted infantry by one of the chief authorities on the subject. 



THE HILL OF THE GRACES: OR, THE Great Stone 
Trmples of Tripoli. By II. S. Cowper, F.S.A. With Maps, 
Plans, and 75 Illustrations. Demy Zvo, lor.. 6r/, 

A record of two journeys through Tripoli in 1895 and 1896. The book treats of a 
remarkable senes of megalithic temples which have hitherto been uninvestigated, 
and contains a large amount of new geographical and arclucological matter. 



ADVENTURE AND EXPLORATION IN AFRICA. By 
Captain A. St. H. Gibbons, F.R.G.S. With Illustrations by 
C. WiiYMPER, and Maps. Demy 8zv. 2IJ. 

This is an account of travel and adventure among the Marotse and contiguous tribes, 
with a description of their customs, characteristics, and history, together with the 
author's experiences in hunting big game. The illustrations are by Mr. Charles 
Whj-mpcr, and from photographs. There is a map by the author of the hitherto 
unexplored regions lying between the Zambezi and Kafukwi rivers and from 18* 
to 15' S. lat. 
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History and Biography 

A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the Earliest Times to 
THE Present Day. Edited by W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at University College. Fu/fy Illus- 
trated. In Six Volumes. Crown Svo. 6s. each. 

Vol. V. ROMAN EGYPT. By J. G. Milne. 

the decline and fall of the ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By Edward Gibbon. A New Edition, edited with Notes, 
Appendices, and Maps by J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
Collie, Dublin. In Seven Volumes. Demy S^v, gilt top. Ss. 6d. 
each. Crown Svo. 6s. each. Pol. IV, 

THE LETTERS OF VICTOR HUGO. Translated from the 

French by F. Clarke, M.A. In Two Volumes. Demy Svo. 

los. 6d. each. Vol. II. 1835-72. 
This is the second volume of one of the most interesting and important collection of 
letters ever published in France. The correspondence dates from Victor Hugo's 
boyhood to his death, and none of the letters have been published before. 

A HISTORY OF THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 
1845-95. By C. H. Grin LING. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Demy Svo. lOj. 6d. 
A record of Railway enterprise and development in Northern Engl.and, containing 
much matter hitherto unpublished. It appeals both to the general reader and to 
those specially interested in railway construction and management. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH COLONIAL POLICY. By 

H. E. Egerton, M.A. Demy Svo. I2J. 6d. 
This book deals with British Colonial policy historically from the beginnings of 
English colonisation down to the present day. The subject has been treated by 
itself, and it has thus been possible within a reasonable compass to deal with a 
mass of authority which must otherwise be souj^ht in the State papers. The 
volume is divided into five parts: — (i) The Period of Beginnings, 1497-1650 ; 
(2) Trade Ascendancy, 165 1- 1830 ; (3) The Granting of Responsible Government, 
xS3i-i86o; (4) Laisscz Aller, 1861-1885 ; (5) Greater Britain. 

A HISTORY OF ANARCHISM. By E. V. ZENKER. 

Translated by H. de B. Gibbins, M.A., Litt.D. Demy Svo. \os. 6d. 

A critical study and histor>', as well as a powerful and trenchant criticism, of the 

Anarchist movement in Europe. The book has aroused considerable attention 

on the Continent. 

THE LIFE OF ERNEST REN AN By Madame Darmes- 

TETER. With Portrait. Crown Svo. 6s. 
A biography of Renan by one of his most intimate friends. 

A LIFE OF DONNE. By AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D. With 
Portrait. Crown Svo. 3J. 6d. 
This is a new volume of the ' I^eaders of Religion ' series, from the learned and witty 
pen of the Rector of Scarning, who has been able to embody the results of mucq 
research. 
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OLD HARROW DAYS. Bv C. H. Minchin. Cr.Svo. y.6d. 

A volume of reminiscences which will be interesting to old Harrovians and to many 
of the general public 



Theology 



A PRIMER OF THE BIBLE. By Prof. W. H. Bennett. 

Crown %vo, 2s, 6d, 

This Primer sketches the history of the books which make up the Bible, in the light 
of recent criticism. It gives an account of their character, origin, wad composi- 
tion, as far as possible in chronological order, with special reference to their 
relations to one another| and to the history of Israel and the Church. The 
formation of the Canon is illustrated by chapters on the Apocrypha (Old and 
New Testament); and there is a brief notice of the history of the uible since the 
close of the Canon. 

LIGHT AND LEAVEN : Historical and Social Sermons. 

By the Rev. H. Hensley Hknson, M.A., Fellow of All Souls*, 
Incumbent of St. Mary's Hospital, Ilford. Crown Ztfo, 6s, 

THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Newly Trans- 
luted, with an Introduction, by C. BiGG, D.D., late Student of 
Christ Church. With a Frontispiece. l8w^. is, 6d, 

This little book is the first volume of a new Devotional Scries, printed in clear type, 

and published at a very low price. 
This volume contains the nine books of the ' Confessions ' which 'are suitable for 

devotional purposes.^ The name of the Editor b a sufficient guarantee of the 

excellence of the edition. 

THE HOLY SACRIFICE. By F. Weston, M.A., Curate of 

St. Matthew's, Westminster, litno, is, 
A small volume of devotions at the Holy Communion. 



Naval and Military 



A HISTORY OF THE ART OF WAR. By C. W. Oman, 
M.A., Fellow of All Souls', Oxford. Demy Zvo, Illustrated, 2is, 

Vol. II. MEDiiEVAL Warfare. 

Mr. Oman is engaged on a History of the Art of War, of which the above, though 
covering the middle period from the fall of the Roman Empire to the general use 
of gunpowder in Western Europe, is the first instalment. The first battle dealt 
with will be Adrianople (378) and the last Navarette (1367). ^ There will appear 
later a volume dealing with the Art of War among the Ancients, and another 
covering the 15th, i6th, and X7th centuries. 

The book will deal mainlv with tactics and strategy, fortifications and siegecrafk, but 
subsidiary chapters will give some account of the development of arms and armour, 
and of the various forau of military organizatioa known to the Middle Ages. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ROYAL NA\% From 

Early Times to the Present Day. By David Hannay. 

Illustrated. 2 Vols, Demy 8w. *js, 6J, each. Vol. I. 

This book aims at Riving an account not only of the fighting we have done at sea, 
but of the growth of the service, of the part the Navy has played in the develop* 
ment of the Empire, and of its inner life. 

THE STORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY. By Lieut- Colonel 
Cooper King, of the Staff College, Camberley. Illustrated. Demy 
8tv. *js. 6d, 

This voliune aims at describing the nature of the different armies that have been 
formed in Great Britain, and how from the early and feudal levies the present 
standing army came to be. The changes in tactics, uniform, and armament are 
briefly touched upon, and the campaigns in which the army has shared have 
been so far followed as to explain the part played by British regiments in them. 



General Literature 



THE OLD ENGLISH HOME. By S. Baring-Gould. 

With numerous Plans and Illustrations. Crown %vo, *js, 6d, 

This bcok, like Mr. Baring-Gould's well-known 'Old Country Life,' describes the 
life and environment of an old English family. 

OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. By J. Wells, M.A., 

J'ellow and Tutor of Wadham College. Illustrated by E. H. New. 

Fcap, Svo. 3J. Leather, 4J. 

Thus is a guide— chiefly historical— to the Colleges of Oxford. It contains numerous 
illustrations. 

VOCES ACADEMICS. By C. Grant Robertson, M.A., 

Fellow of All Souls', Oxford. With a Frontispiece, Fcap, Svo, 

This is a volume of light satirical dialogues and should be read by all who are inter* 
cstcd in the life of Oxford. 

A PRIMER OF WORDSWORTH. By Laurie Magnus. 

Crown Svo. 25. 6d. 
This volume is uniform with the Primers of Tennyson and Burns, and contains a 
concise biography of the poet, a critical appreciation of his work in detail, and a 
bibliography. 

NEO-MALTHUSIANISM. By R. Ussher, M.A. Cr.Svo, 6s. 

This book deals with a very delicate but most important matter, namely, the volun- 
tary limitation of the family, and how such action affect morality, the individual, 
and the n.ation. 

PRIMi^VAL SCENES. By H. N. HUTCHINSON, B.A., F.G.S., 
Author of 'Extinct Monsters,' * Creatures of Other Days,* 'Pre- 
historic Man and Beast,* etc. With numerous Illustrations drawn 
by John IIassall and Fred. V. Burridge. 4to, 6s. 

A set of twenty drawings, with short text to each, to illustrate the humorous aspects 
of pre-historic times. They are carefully planned by the author^ so as to be 
scientifically and archxologically correct and at the same time amusing. 
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THE WALLYPUG IN LONDON. By G. E. Farrow, 
Author of * The Wallypug of Why.* With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown %vo, ys, 6r/. 
Au extravaganza for children, written with great charm and vivacity. 

RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION. By Clement Edwards. 
Crown Zvo, 2s, 6 J, [Social Questions Series. 



Sport 



SPORTING AND ATHLETIC RECORDS. By H. Morgan 

Browne. Crown Svo. is, paptr ; is. dd. cloth. 

This book gives, in a clear and complete form, accurate records of the host perform- 
ances in all important branches of Sport. It is an attempt, ne^'er yet made, to 
present all-important sporting records in a systematic way. 

THE GOLFING PILGRIM. By Horace G Hutchinson. 

Crown %vo, 6s, 

This book, by a famous golfer^ontains the following sketches lightly and humorously 
written : — The Prologue — The Pilgrim at the Shrine — Mecca out of Season — The 
Pilgrim at Home — The Pilgrim Abroad — Th« Life of the Links — A Tragedy by 
the Way — Scraps from the Scrip— The Golfer in Art— Early Pilgrims in the West 
— An Interesting Relic 



Educational 



EVAGRIUS. Edited by Professor LiON Parmentier of 

Liege and M. Bidez of Gand. £>cw^ Svo, Js, 6d. 

[Byzantine Texts, 

THE ODES AND EPODES OF HORACE. Translated by 
A. D. GoDLEY, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Crown ^vo, buckram, 2s, 

ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. By 

C. Stephenson, of The Technical College, Bradford, and 

F. SuDDARDS, of The Yorkshire College, Leeds. With 6$ full-page 

plates, and numerous designs and diagrams in the text. Demy 8zv. 

Ts, 6d, 

The aim of this book is to supply, in a sjrstematic and practical form, information on 
the subject of Decorative Design as ;q>plied to Woven Fabrics, and is primarily 
intended to meet the requirements of students in Textile and Art Schools, or of 
designers actively engaged in the weaving industry. Its wealth of illustration is 
a marked feature of the Dook. 

ESSENTIALS OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. By 
E. E. Whitfield, M. A. Crown Svo. is, 6d, 
A guide to Commercial Education and Examinations. 
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passages for unseen translation. by e. c 

Makchant, M.A» Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge; and A. M. 
Cook, M.A., late Scholar of Wadham College, O^doid: Assbtant 
Masters at St. Paul's SchooL Crown 8tv. 31. id. 

This book contains Two Hundred Latin and Two Hundred Greek Passages, azKl 
has been very carefulljr compiled to meet the wants of V. and VI. Form Boys at 
Public Schools. It is also well adji^ted for the use of Honour men at the 
Universities. 

EXERCISES ON LATIN ACCIDENCE. By S. E. Win- 
bolt, Assistant Master at Christ's Hospital. Crown %vo. is, 6d, 

An elementary book adapted for Lower Forms to accompany the shorter Latin primer. 

NOTES ON GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. By G. 
BucKLAND Grben, M.A, Assistant Master at the Edinburgh 
Academy, late Fellow of St. John's College, Oxon. Cr, $vo. 2s, Si, 

Kotes and explanations on the chief difficulties of Greek and Latin Syntax, with 
numerous passages for exercise. 

A DIGEST OF DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. By Johnson 
Barker, B.A. Crown Svo, 2s. M. 

A sh<»t introduction to logic for students preparing for examinations. 

TEST CARDS IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. By D. S. 
Calderwood, Headmaster of the Normal School, Edinburgh. In 
a Packet of 40, with Answers, is, 

A set of cards for advanced pupils in elementary sdiools. 

HOW TO MAKE A DRESS. By J. A. E. Wood. lUustrated. 
Crown Svo, is, dd, 

A text-book for students preparing for the City and Guilds examination, baaed on 
the syllabus. The diagrams are numerous. 



Fiction 



LOCHINVAR. By S. R. Crockett, Author of * The Raiders,' 
etc Illustrated. Crown 8w. 6j. 

A ronuincc of love and w.ar, the plot of which is l^d partly in Holland and partly m 
Scotlai • ~" * .. ,. . - ..t ,1^ ? 

Prince 



Scotland. The hero, a young cavalier, after serving with the regiment of the 
ince of Orange, takes service under Dundee and fights at Killiecrmnkie. 



THE MUTABLE MANY. By Robert Barr, Author of * In 
the Midst of Alarms,' * A Woman Inter^»enes,' etc. Crown Zvo, 6s, 

THE LADY'S WALK. By Mrs. Oliphant. Crown 8m dr. 

A new book by thb lamented author, somewhat in the style of her ' Beleagured City.' 
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TRAITS AND CONFIDENCES. By The Hon. Emily Law- 
LESS, Author of * Hurrish,' * Maelcho,* etc. Crown Svo, 6s. 

BLADYS. By S. Baring Gould, Author of *The Broom 
Squire,* etc. Illustrated by F. II. TowNSEND. CroTvn Svo. 6s. 
A Romance of the last century. 

THE POMPOFTHELAVILLETTES. By Gilbert Parker, 

Author of * The Scats of the Mighty,* etc. Cruwn Svo. 31. 6</. 

A DAUGHTER OF STRIFE. By Jane Helen Findlater, 
Author of * The Green Graves of Balgowrie.' Crown Svo, 6s, 
A story of 17x0. 

OVER THE HILLS. By Mary Findlater. CrawnZvo. 6s. 

A novel by a sister of J. H. Findlater, the author of ' The Green Graves of Balgowrie.' 

A CREEL OF IRISH TALES. By Jane Barlow, Author 

of * Irish Idylls. * Crown 9vo. 6s. 

THE CLASH OF ARMS. By J. Bloundelle BURTON, 
Author of * In the Day of Adversity.* Crown Svo. 6s. 

A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. By Percy White, Author of 
' Mr. Bailey-Martin« * Crown Svo. 6s. 

SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. By W. Pett Ridge. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE BUILDERS. By J. S. FLETCHER, Author of *When 
Charles I. was King.* Crown Svo, 6s. 

JOSIAH'S WIFE. By Norma Lorimer. Crown Svo. 6j. 

BY STROKE OF SWORD. By Andrew Balfour. Illus- 
trated by W. CuBiTT CooKB. Crown Svo. 6s. 

A romance of the time of Elizabeth 

THE SINGER OF MARLY. By Ida Hooper. Illustrated 

by \V. CuBiTT Cooke. Crown Svo. 6s. 
A romance of adventure. 

KIRKHAM'S FIND. By Mary Gaunt, Author of *The 

Moving Finger. * Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE FALL OF THE SPARROW. By M. C. BALFOUR. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

SCOTTISH BORDER LIFE. By James C. Dibdin. Crown 
^vo* y. 6d. 
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PUBLICATIONS 




Poetry 

RUDTARD XIFLQrO'8 MEW P0BH8 

Budyard Kipling. THE SEVEN SEAS. By Rudyard 

Kipling. Third Edition. Crown ^vo. Buckram^ gilt top. 6s, 

* The new poems of Mr. Rudyard Kipiin^^ have all the spirit and swing of their pre* 

dece&sors. Patriotism is the solid concrete foundation on which Mr. Kipling has 
built the whole of his work.' — Times. 

* Full of passionate patriotism and the Imperial spirit.* — Yorkshire Past. 

* The Empire has found a singer ; it is no depreciation of the songs to say that states^ 

men may have, one way or other, to take aooount of them.' — Mamckuter 

Guardian. 
' Animated through and through with indubitable genius.' — Daily Telegraph. 
' Packed with inspiration, with humour^ with pathos.' — Daily ChronicU. 

* All the pride of empire, all the intoxication of power, all the ardour, the energ>', 

the masterful strength and the wonderful endurance and death-scorning pluck 
which are the very bone and fibre and marrow of the British character are oere.' 
— DcUly Mail. 

Budyard Kipling. BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; And 
Other Verses. By Rudya&d Kipling. Eleventh Edition, Crown 
Svo. 6s, 

* Mr. Kipling's verse is strong, vivid, full of character. . . . Unmistakable genius 

rings m every line.' — Times. 
The ballads teem with imagination, they palpitate with emotion. We read them 
with laughter and tears ; the metres throb in our pulses, the cunningly ordered 
words tingle with life ; and if this be not poetry, what isV— Pail Mall Gmsette. 

•Q." POEMS AND BALLADS. By "Q.," Author of « Green 
Bays,' etc. Crown Svo. Buckram, 3j. 6d, 

* This work h.'us just the faint, ineflfable touch and glow that make poetry ' Q.' has 

the true romantic spirit.' — Speaker. 

" Q." GREEN BAYS : Verses and Parodies. By " Q.," Author 
of * Dead Man's Rock/ etc. Second Edition, Crown Zvo. y. 6d, 
'The verses display a rare and versatile gift of parody, gr«at command of metre, and 
a very pretty turn of humour.' — Times. 

E. Mackay. A SONG OF THE SEA. By Eric Mackay, 
Author of 'The Love Letters of a Violinist.' Second Edition, 

Fcap. ^0. 5^. 

* Ever>'where Mr. Mackay displays himself the master of a style marked by all the 

characteristics of the best rhetoric. He has a keen sense Of rhythm and of general 
balance ; his verse is excellently sonorous.' — Clohe. 
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Ibeen. BRAND. A Drama by Henrik Ibsen. Translated by 
William Wilson. Second Edition. Crown Svo. ss. 6d, 

'The greatest worlU-poem of the nineteenth centui^ next to "Faust." It is in 
the same set with "Agamemnon," with " Lear," with the literature that we now 
instinctively regard as high and holy.' — Daify ChrotiicU. 

"A.G." VERSES TO ORDER. By"A.G." Cr.Zvo, 2s.6d. 
net. 

A small volume of verse by a writer whose initials are well known to Oxford men. 
' A capiul specimen of light academic poetry. These verses are very bright and 
engaging, easy and sufficiently witty. ^^/. Jamts's Gazette. 

Belles Lettres, Anthologies, etc. 

R. L. Stevenson. VAILIMA LETTERS. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. With an Etched Portrait by William Strang, and 
other Illustrations. Second Edition, Crown ^vo. Buckram. Js, 6d. 

* Few publications have in our time been more eagerly awaited than these " Vailima 

Letters," giving the first fruits of the correspondence of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Rut, high as the tide of expectation has run, no reader can possibly be disappointed 
in the result.' — St. James s Gazette. 

Henley and Whibley. A BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. 
Collected by W. £. Henley and Charles Whibley. CrownSvo, 6s, 

'A unique volume of extracts— an art gallery of early prose.' — Birmingham Pest, 
'An admirable companion to Mr. Henley's "Lyra Heroica."' — SaturdayReview. 

* Quite delightful. A greater treat for those not well acquainted with pre-Rest(»ation 

prose could not be imagined.' — Atkeneeum. 

H. 0. Beeching. LYRA SACRA : An Anthology of Sacred Verse. 
Edited by H. C. Beeching, M.A. Crown Svo, Buckram, 6s, 
' A charming selection, which maintains a lofty standard of excellence.' — Times. 

"Q." THE GOLDEN POMP ; A Procession of English Lyrics 
from Surrey to Shirley, arranged by A. T. Quillbr Couch. Crown 
Svo. Buckram. 6s, 
' A delightful volume : a really golden " Pomp."* — Sputatcr. 

W. B. Yeats. AN ANTHOLOGY OF IRISH VERSE. 
Edited by W. B. Yeats. Crown %vo, y, 6d, 

' An attractive and catholic selection.' — Times, 

G. W. Steevens. MONOLOGUES OF THE DEAD. By 

0. W. Steevens. Foolscap Svo, y, 6d, 

A series of Soliloquies in which famous men of antiquity — Julias Csesar, Nero. 
Alcibiades, etc., attempt to express themselves in the modes of thought ano 
language^ of to-day. 
The effect is sometimes splendid, sometimes hizarrc, but always amazingly clever. 
—Pail Mali Cat^t:c, 
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Vletor Hugo. THE LETTERS OF VICTOR HUGO. 
Translated from the French by F. Clarke, M. A. In Two Volumes, 
Demy%vo, los, &J, eacA, VoL I, 1815-35. 

This is the first volume of one of the most interesting and important collection of 
letters ever published in France. The correspondence dates from Victor Hugo's 
boyhood to his death, and none of the letters have been published before. The 
arrangement is chiefly chronological, but where there b an interesting set of 
letters to one person these are arranged together. The first volume contains, 
among others, (i) Letters to his father ; (a) to his young wife ; (z) to his confessor, 
Lamennais ; a very important set of about fifty letters to Sainte-Beauve ; (5) 
letters about his early books and plays. 

' A charming and vivid picture of a man whose egotism never marred his natural 
kindness, and vrhose vanity did not impair his greatness.' — Siamdar<L 

0. H. Pearson. ESSAYS AND CRITICAL REVIEWS. By 

C. H. Pearson, M. A., Author of ' National Life and Character.' 

Edited, with a Biographical Sketch, by H. A. Strong, M.A., 

LL.D. With a Portrait Demy %vo, lOj. 6</. 

' Remarkable for careful handling, breadth of view, and knowledge.* — SccUmmtt. 
' Charming essays. 'S^tatcr, 

W. M. Dixon. A PRIMER OF TENNYSON. By W. M. 

Dixon, M.A., Professor of English Literature at Mason College. 

Crown %vo, 25, 6d, 

' Much sound and well-expressed criticism and acute literary judgmenU. The biblio> 
graphy is a boon.'— >S/r«Arr. 

W. A. Oraigie. A PRIMER OF BURNS. By W. A. Craigie. 

Crown %vo, 2s, 6d. 

This book is planned on a method similar to the ' Primer of Tennysoo.' It has also 
a glossary. 

* A valuable addition to the literature of the poet.' — Times, 
' An excellent short 9Xxx>unt.'—Pa/i MmU GmMeite. 

' An admirable introduction. ' — Glo^. 

Sterne. THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF TRISTRAM 
SHANDY. By Lawrence Sterne. With an Introduction by 
Charles Whibley, and a Portrait. 2 vols, p. 

'Very dainty rolnmes are these; the paper, t^fpe, and light^gxeen Unding are all 
verv agreeable to the eye. Simplex mundittu is the phrase that mijj^t be applied 
to Vxtoi.'— Globe. 

Oon«reve. THE COMEDIES OF WILLIAM CONGREVE. 

With an Introduction by G. S. Street, and a Portrait. 2 vols. 7s, 

* The volumes are strongly bound in green buckram, are of a oonTenient sise, and 

pleasant to look upon, so that whether on the shel^ or on the taUe, or in the hand 
the possessor is thoroughly content with them. '—Cttetrdian, 

Morier. THE ADVENTURES OF HAJJI BABA OF 
ISPAHAN. By James Morier. With an Introduction by E. G. 
Browne, M. A., and a Portrait. 2 vols, *js, 

Walton. THE LIVES OF DONNE, WOTTON, HOOKER, 

HERBERT, and SANDERSON. By IzAAK WALTON. With 
m Introduction by Vbrnon BlackburNi and a Portrait 3/. 6tL 



K 
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Johnson. THE LIVES OF THE ENGLISH POETS. By 
Samuel Johnson, LL.D. With an Introduction by J. II. Millar, 
and a Portrait. 3 vols, lor. td, 

BnmB. THE POEMS OF ROBERT BURNS. Edited by 
Andrew Lang and W. A. Craigie. With Portrait. Demy 8w, 

gilt top, 6j. 

This edition contains a carefully collated Text, numerous Note.^, critical and textual, 

a critical and biographical Introduction, and a Glossary. 
'Among the editions in one volume, Mr. Andrew Lang's will take the place of 

authority.' — Times, 

F. Langbridge. BALLADS OF THE BRAVE: Poems of 

Chivalry, Enterprise, Courage, and Constancy. Edited, with Notes, 

by Rev. F. Langbridge. Crown Zvo, Buckram, 3/. 6d, School 

Edition. 2s, 6d, 

*A rery happy conception happily carried out. These " Ballads of the Brare" are 
intended to suit the real tastes of boys, and will suit the taste of the great majority.' 
—Sffctatcr. ' The book is full of splendid things.'—H^or/d. 



Illustrated Books 



Jane Barlow. THE BATTLE OF THE FROGS AND MICE, 

translated by Jane Barlow, Author of * Irish Idylls,* and pictured 
by F. D. Bedford. Small 4/0. 6s, net, 

S. Baring Gould. A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES retold by S. 

Baring Gould. With numerous illustrations and initial letters by 

Arthur J. Gaskin. Second Edition, Crown %vo. Buckram, 6s, 

'Mr. Bxu-ing Gould is deserving of eratitude, in re-writing in honest, simple style the 
old stories that delighted the childhood of ** our fathers and grandfathers." ^ As to 
the form of the book, and the printing, which is by Messrs, Constable, it were 
difficult to commend overmuch. — -Saturday Review. 

S. Baring Gould. OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. Col- 
lected and edited by S. Baring Gould. With Numerous Illustra- 
tions by F. D. Bedford. Second Edition, Crown Svo, Buckram, 6s, 

' A charming volume, which children will be sure to appreciate. The stories h.ive 
been selected with great ingenuity from various old ballads and folk-tales, and, 
having l)een somewhat altered and readjusted, now stand forth, clothed in Mr. 
Baring Gould's delightful English, to enchant youthful re»dtxs,'--CuariltaH. 

S. Baring Gould. A BOOK OF NURSERY SONGS AND 

RHYMES. Edited by S. Baring Gould, and Illustrated by the 

Birmingham Art School. Buckram, gilt top. Crown Svo, 6s. 

* The volume is very complete in its wny, as it contains nursery sones to the number 
of 77, game*rhvmes, and jingles. To the student we commend the sensible intro* 
duction, and the explanatorv notes. The volume is superbly printed on soft, 
thick paper, which tt is a pleasure to touch ; and the borders and pictures are 
among the very best specimens we have seen of the Gaskin $cho6L—£irmiM^- 
ham Gautte. 
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R 0. Beeching. A BOOK OF CHRISTMAS VERSE. Edited 
by H. C Beeching, M.A., and Illustrated by Walter Crane. 
CroTvn Svo, gilt top, $s. 

A collection of the best verse inspired by the birth of Christ from the Middle Ages 
to the present day. A distinction of the book it the large number of poems it 
contains by modem authors, a few of which are here printM for the first tune. 
- * An anthology which, from its unity of aim and high poetic excellence, has a better 
right to exist than most of its fellows.' — Guardian, 



History 




Gibbon. THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE By Edward Gibbon. A New Edition, Edited with 
Notes, Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin. In Seven Volumes. Demy 8tw. Gilt top, 
%i, Sd, each. Also crown $vo, 6s, each. Vols, I, , //. , and III, 

' The time has certainly^ arrived for a new edition of Gibbon's great work. . . . Pro- 
fessor Bury is the right man to undertake this task. His learning is amazing, 
both in extent and accuracy* The book is issued in a bandy form, and at a 
moderate price, and it is admirably printed.' — Times. 

' The edition is edited as a classic should be edited, removing nothing, yet indicating 
the value of the text, and bringing it up to date. It promises to be of the utmost 
value, and will be a welcome addition to many libraries.' — Scotsman, 

' This edition, so far as one ma^ judge from the first instalment, is a marvel of 
erudition and critical skill, and it is the very minimum of jniiise to predict that the 
seven volumes of it will supersede Dean Milman's as the standard edition of our 
great historical cXxhS&xcJ'—Glasg^ow Herald, 

* The beau-ideal Gibbon has arrived at last.' — Sketch, 

' At last there is an adequate modem edition of Gibbon. . . . The best edition the 
nineteenth century could produce.' — Manchtsier Guardian, 

Flinders Petrie. A HISTORY OF EGYPT,fromthe Earliest 
Times to the Present Day. Edited by W. M. Flinders 
Petri K, D.CL., LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at University 
College. Fully Illustrated, In Six Volumes, Crown 8zv. 6s, each. 

Vol. I. Prehistoric Times to XVI. Dynasty. W. M. F. 
Pet rie. 7h ird Edition, 

Vol. n. The XVIIth and XVIIIth Dynasties. W. M. F. 
Petrie. Second Edition, 

' A history written in the spirit of scientific precision so worthily represented by Dr. 
Petrie and his school cannot but promote sound and accurate study, and 
supply a vacant place in the English literature of Egyptology.' — Times, 

Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN TALES. Edited by W. M. 
l^LiNDERS Petrie. Illustrated by Tristram Ellis. In Two 
Volumes, Crown %vo, 3j. 6d, each, 

'A valuable addition to the literature of comparative folk-lore. The drawings are 

really illustrations in the literal sense of the word.'— ^/^. 
' It has a scientific value to the student of history and archaeology.'— 5'rtffrMraiv. 
' Invaluable as a picture of life in Palestine and Egypt.*— Z?«i(f News, 
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Flinden Petrie. EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. By 
W. M. Flinders Pktrib, D.C.L. With 120 Illustrations. Cfvwn 
Sv0. 3/. 6iL 

' Professor Flinders Petrie is not only b profound Egyptologist, but an accomplished 
student of comparative archaeology. In these lectures, delivered at the Royal 
Institution, he dbplajrs both qualifications with rare skill in elucidating the 
development of decorative art in Egypt, and in tracing its influence on the 
art of other countries.' — Times, 

S. Baring Gould. THE TRAGEDY OF THE CAESARS. 
The Emperors of the Julian and Claudian Lines. With numerous 
Illustrations from Busts, Gems, Cameos, etc. By S. Baring Gould, 
Author of 'Mehalah,' etc. Fourth Edition, Royal %vo, 15J. 

' A most splendid and fascinating book on a subject of undying interest. The great 
feature of the book is the use the author has made of the existing portraits of the 
Caesars, and the admirable critical subtlety he has exhibited in dealing with this 
line of research. It is brilliantly written, and the illustrations are supplied on a 
scale of profuse magnificence.' — Daily ChronicU, 

* The volumes will in no sense disappoint the general reader. Indeed,^ in their way, 
there is nothing in any sense so good in English. . . . Mr. Baring Gould has 
presented his narrative in such a way as not to make one dull page.' — Atheturum. 

H. de B. Qibbins. INDUSTRY IN ENGLAND : HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. By H. de B. Gibbins, M.A., D.Litt. With 
5 Maps. Second Edition, Demy Zvo, lor. 6d, 

This book is written with the view of affording a clear view of the main facts of 
English Social and Industrial History placed in due perspective. Beginning 
with prehistoric times, it passes in review the growth and advance of industry 
up to the nineteenth century, showing its gradual development and progress. 
Ihe book is illustrated by Maps, Diagrams, and Tables. 

A. dark. THE COLLEGES OF OXFORD : Their History 
and their Traditions. By Members of the University. Edited by A 
Clark, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College. Zvo. \2s, 6d, 

' a work which will certainly be appealed to for many years as the standard book on 
the Colleges of Oxford.' — Atkenaum. 

Perrens. THE HISTORY OF FLORENCE FROM 1434 
TO 1492. By F. T. Perrens. Translated by Hannah Lynch. 

Zvo, 12S, 6c/. 

a history of Florence under the domination of Cosimo, Piero, and Lorenzo de 

Medicis. 
' This is a standard book by an honest and intelligent historian, who has deserved 

well of all who are interested in Italian \i\%iory. *—Matuhester Guardian, 

J.Wells. A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. By J. Wells, 
M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Wadham Coll., Oxford. With 4 Maps. 
Crown Svo, y, 6d, 

This book is intended for the Middle ;«nd Ui>per Forms of Public Schools and fdr 

Pa<;s Students at the Universities. It contains copious Tables, etc 
'An original work written on an original plan, and with uncommon freshness and 
vigotu*. ' — Sptaker, 
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E. L. a BMOmgtL THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. 

By E. L. S. HORSBURGH, B. A. IVi^k Plans, Crown %vo. 5x. 

' A brilliant essay — simple, sound, and thorough.'— ^ar/)^ ChronicU. 
' A study, the most concise, the most lucid, the most critical that has been produced. 
^-Birmingham MtrCMry^ 

H.B.Oeoige. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. ByH.B. 

George, M.A, Fellow of New College, Oxford. With numenms 

Plans. Third Edition^ Crown %vo, 6s. 

' Mr. George has undertaken a very useful task — that of making militvy a£Eairs in* 
telligible and instructive to non-military readers — and has executed it with laud- 
able intelligence and industry, and with a large measure of success.* — Times. 

0. Browning. A SHORT HISTORY OF MEDIiEVAL ITALY, 
A.D. 1250-1530. By Oscar Browning, Fellow and Tutor of King's 
College, Cambridge. Second Edition. In Two Volumes. Crown 
Svo. $s. each. 

Vol. I. 1 250- 1409. — Guelphs and Ghibellines. 
Vol. n. 1409- 1530. —The Age of the Condottieri. 

'A vivid picture of roediasval IttXj^—Stamdard. 

' Mr. Browning is to be congratulated on the production of a work of immente 
labour and learning.' — WestminsttrGnttUe. 

(yOrady. THE STORY OF IRELAND. By Standish 

0*Grady, Author of ' Finn and his Companions.' Cr, Zvo. zs, 6d. 

^Most delightful, most stimulating. Its racy humour, its original imaginings, 
make it one of the freshest, breeziest volumes.' — Methodist Timts. 



Biography 



B. Baring Gould. THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONA- 
PARTE. By S. Baring Gould. With over 450 Illustrations in 
the Text and 12 Photogravure Plates. Lat^ quarto. Gilt top. 361. 

' The best biography of Napoleon in our tongue, nor have the French as good a 
biographer of their hero. A book very nearly as good as Southey's *' Life of 
Nelson." ' — Manchester Guardian. 

'The main feature of this gorgeous volume is its great wealth of beautiful photo* 




Ajs 
Paris.' — Daily Telegraph. 

' The most elaborate account of Napoleon ever produced by an English writer.' — 

Daily Chronicle. 
'A brilliant and attractive volume. Never before have <to many pictures relating 

to Napoleon been brought within the limits of an English book.' — Globe. 

'Particular notice is due to the vast collection of contemporary illustrations.' — 
Guardian. 

'Nearly all the illustrations are real contributions to history. '—^>r/iMm«/rrGksr//r. 
'The illustrations are of supreme \ii)xtes,\,.' ^Standard, 
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MorriB Puller. THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF JOHN 
DAVENANT, D.D. (1571-1641), President of Queen's College, 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, Bishop of Salisbury. By 
Morris Fuller, B.D. Crcwn ^0, js, 6d, 

* A valuable contribution to ecclesiastical history.* — Birtningkam Gauite. 

J. M. Bigg. ST. ANSELM OF CANTERBURY : A CHAPTER 
IN THE History of Religion. By J. M. Rigg. Demy^vc, Js, 6d, 

* Mr. Rigg has told the story of the great Primate's life with scholarly ability, and 

has thereby contributed an interesting chapter to the hbtory of the Norman period.' 
— Daily Chronicle. 

P. W. Joyce. THE LIFE OF SIR FREDERICK GORE 
OUSELEY. By F. W. Joyce, M. A. With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. Crcwn Zvo, 7i. 6d, 

* This book has been undertaken in quite the right spirit, and written with sympathy 

insight, and considerable literary skill.' — Times, 

W. G. OolUngwOOcL THE LIFE OF JOHN RUSKIN. By 
W. G. Collingwood, M.A, Editor of Mr. Ruskin's Poems. With 
numerous Portraits, and 13 Drawings by Mr. Ruskin. Second 
Edition, 2 vols, Svo. 321. 

' No more magnificent volumes have been published for a long time.'— TYmmi. 
' It is long unce we had a biography with such delights of substance and of form. 
Such a Dook is a pleasure for the day, and a joy for ever.' — Dtu'fy Ckrom'cU. 

0. WaldflteiiL JOHN RUSKIN : a Study. By Charles 

Waldstbin, M.A., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. With a 
Photogravur Portrait after Professor Hbrkomer. Post 8tv. ^, 

*A'thoi4;htfnl, impartial, well-written criticism of Ruskin's teaching, intended to 
separate what the author regards as valuable and permanent from what is transient 
and erroDeoos in the great master's writing.' — Daily Cktvnicle. 

W. H. Hutton. THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. By 
W. H. Hutton, M.A., Author of • William Laud.* PVitk Portraits. 
Crown Szw, $s, 

* The book lays good claim to high rank among our biographies. It is excellently, 

even lovbgly, written.' — Scotsmau, ' An excellent monograph.' — Times, 

Clark BoBSeU. THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD COL- 
LINGWOOD. By W. Clark Russell, Author of 'The Wreck 
of the Grosvenor.* With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. Third 
Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 

' A book which we should like to see in the hands of every boy in the coontry.'— 
St, /mmes't Gaaeite, ' A really good hooyc'—Saturdeiy Revi€w, 

A3 
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Bontiiey. ENGLISH SEAMEN (Howard, Clifford, Hawkmt, 
Drake, Cavendi^). By Robblt SourHBV. Edited, with u 
Introduction, by David Han NAY. Stt^nd Edilimt. Crminivt. 6s. 
' Adminble anct well-lold (larici of our nivil Vtaar/.'—Armji and tfmry CmtitU. 

' A b[>ve. inipiridng book.'— 0/nci mitd If'Ail/. 



Travel, Adventure and Topography 

a. a 8. Badan-PowelL THE DOWNFALL OF FREMPEH. 

ADiaryofLifewith the Native Levy in Ashaoti, 1895. By Colonel 
Badbn-Powell. With 21 Iltustcalions sod a Map. Dimjr Sob. 
iw. 6J. 

R. S. B. Baden-PoweU. THE MATEBELE CAMPAIGN 1896. 
By Colonel R. S. S. Bapem-Powelu With nearly 100 Illmtraliou& 
Setanil EditUii. Demy 8w. 1 51. 
' Wrillen In in ui>afr<:clcL<ly light ind huinoTom ilyle.'— r^c World. 
■Avery racy and eminently readable book.' — St-Jaiins's Gn^ttt- 
' Ai a iiTaigiiifinvard accmnl of a ?reai dent or phidiy work onpreteDliously t 



Oaptain Hinde. THE FALL OF THE CONGO ARABS. 
By Sidney L. Hinde. With Portraits and Plans. Dimy %vb. 
lac. 6^. 

'Tbe book Is full of good ihings, and of lustained \n\a^\..'—SI.JiMiis CattlU. 
A BTac^'ic sketch of one of the most exciting and important emsodcs in the sFnifgle 
kt supiemacy in Cenlial Africa between the Ai.nlii and ibcit, £uiopeon riv^s. 

pub^sh'edorthispankulaiepitodeinAfiicanliiMory.'— r/'wi. 
'Captain Hindes book ii one of the mo<[ mtetei.tmc and valuable contribution >]-et 
nude 10 the litetjtute of n.odetn MiXui..- -Daily .Vncj. 

W. Orooke. THE NORTH-WEST PROVINCES OF INDIA: 
Their Ethnology and Administration. By W. Crooke. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Demyivo. lOi. dd. 

•I important provinces of the 



Eiiipire. In ^even tliaplers Mr. Crooke deals succcsavely with .. 

under British rule, the elhnutD^y and tociology of ttie province, the' religious anf 
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W. B. Worafold. SOUTH AFRICA : Its History and its Future. 
By W. Basil Worsfold, M.A. IVUh a Map, Second Edition, 
Crown %vo, 6s, 

'An intensely interesting hook,'— 'Daify Chronicle, 

' A monumental work compressed into a very moderate compass.' — World, 



General Literature 



8. Baring Gould. OLD COUNTRY LIFE. By S. Baring 

Gould, Author of * Mehalah/ etc. With Sixty seven Illustrations 
by W. Parkinson, F. D. Bedford, and F. Masey. Large 
Crown Sv^. los, 6d, Fifth and Cheaper Edition, 6s, 

' " Old Country Life, as healthy wholesome reading, fall of breezy life and more* 
ment, full of quaint stories vigorously told, will not be excelled by any book to be 
published throughout the year. Sound, hearty, and English to the core.' — JVorld. 

S. Baring Gould. HISTORIC ODDITIES AND STRANGE 

EVENTS. By S. Baring Gould. Third Edition, CrownSvo, 6s. 

* A collection of exciting and entertaining chapters. The whole volume is delightful 
reading. ' — Times. 

S. Baring Gould. FREAKS OF FANATICISM. By S. Baring 
Gould. Third Edition, Crown Zvo, 6s, 

*Mr. Baring Gould has a keen eye for colour and effect, and the subjects he has 
chosen ^ve ample scope to his descriptive and analytic faculties. A perfectly 
fascinating \Mo\i,*—'Scottith Leader, 

8. Baring Gould. A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: 

English Folk Songs with their Traditional Melodies. Collected and 
arranged by S. Baring Gould and H. Fleetwood Siieppard. 
Demy ^o, 6s, 

& Baring Gould. SONGS OF THE WEST: Traditional 

Ballads and Songs of the West of England, with their Traditional 
Melodies. Collected by S. Baring Gould, M.A., and H. Fleet- 
wood Sheppard, M.A. Arranged for Voice and Piano. In 4 Parts 
(containing 25 Songs each), Parts /., //., ///., 31. each. Part 
IV,^ 5 J. In one Vol,,, French morocco, l^s, 

' A rich collection ofhumoiu-, pathos, grace, and poetic fancy.* — Saturday Revitw, 
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8. Baring Ckrald. YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND STRANGE 

EVENTS. Fourth Edition, Crown %no, 6s. 

8. Baring Gould. STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPER- 
STITIONS. With Illustrations. By S. Baring Gould. Croum 
Svo, Second Edition, 6j. 

' We have read Mr. Baring Gould's book from beginning to end. It is fnll of qtuunt 
and various information, and there is not a dull page in it' — NoUs and Queries, 

a Baring Gould. THE DESERTS OF SOUTHERN 
FRANCE. By S. Baring. Gould. With numerous Illustrations 
by F. D. Bedford, S. Hutton, etc 2 vols. Demy %vo, 32X. 

' His two richly-illustrated volumes are full of matter of interest to the geolc^ist, 
the archjBd<^gist, and the student of history and manners.' — Scotsman, 

G. W. Steevens. NAVAL POLICY: With a Descrip- 
tion OF English and Foreign Navies. By G. W. Stbbtbns. 
Demy %vo, 6s, 

This book is a description of the British and other more important navies of the world, 
with a sketch of the lines on which our naval policy might possibly be developed. 
It describes our recent naval policy, and shows what our naval force really is. A 
detailed but non-technical account is given of the instruments of modem warfare — 
guns, armour, engines, and the like — with a view to determine how £u- we are 
abreast of modem invention and modem requirements. An ideal policy is then 
sketched for the building and manning of our fleet ; and the last ch^ter is 
devoted to docks, coaling-stations, and especially colonial defence. 

* An extremely able and interesting work,*— Daify CkroHtcie, 

W. E. Gladatono. THE SPEECHES AND PUBLIC AD- 

DRESSES OF THE RT. HON. W. E GLADSTONE, M.P. 
Edited by A. W. HuTTON, M.A., and H. J. Cohen, M.A. With 
Portraits. 8tv. Vols, IX, and X, izs, 6d, each, 

J, Wells. OXFORD AND OXFORD LIFE. By Members of 
the University. Edited by J. Wells, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Wadham College. Crown Svo, y, 6d, 

* We congratulate Mr. Wells on the production of a readable and intelligent account 

of Oxford as it is at the present time, written by persons who are possessed of a 
close acquaintance with the system and life of the Univerrity.'— ^/AnuriMW. 

L. Whibley. GREEK OLIGARCHIES : THEIR ORGANISA- 

TION AND CHARACTER. By L. Whibley, M.A., Fellow 

of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Crown 8tv. 6s, 

' An exceedingly useful hxmdbook : a careful and well-arranged xtudy of an obscure 
subject.' — Times, 

* Mr. Whibley is never tedious or pedant ic'^Pa// Afall Gazette. 
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L. L. Price. ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND PRACTICE. 
By L. L. Price, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Crown 

• The book is well written, giving evidence of considerable literary ability, and clear 
mental grasp of the subject under consideration.'— /^Vx/^r« Morning News, 

0. p. Andrews. CHRISTIANITY AND THE LABOUR 
QUESTION. By C. F. Andrews, B.A. Cr&wn 8w. 2s. 6d, 

' A bold and scholarly sonrey.''— wS/ro^rr. 

J. 8. Shedlock. THE PIANOFORTE SONATA: Its Origin 
and Development. By J. S. Shedlock. Crown %vo. 51. 

'This work should be in the possession of every musician and amateur, for it not 
only embodies a concise and lucid history ot the origin ofoneof the most im* 
portant forms of musical composition^ but, by reason of the painstaking researcii 
and accuracy of the author's statements, it is a very valuable work for reference.' 
—A thetuntm, 

RUBowden. THE EXAMPLE OF BUDDHA: Being Quota- 
tions from Buddhist Literature for each Day in the Year. Compiled 
by E. M. BowDEN. With Preface by Sir Edwin Arnold. Third 
Edition. i6mo» 2s, 6d, 



Science 



FreudenreiclL DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY. A Short Manual 
for the Use of Students. By Dr. Ed. von Freudenrkicii. 
Translated from the German by J. R. Ainsworth Davis, B.A., 
F.CP. Crown Svo, 2s,6d, 

Ohalmers Mitchell OUTLINES OF BIOLOGY. By P. 
Chalmers Mitchell, M.A, F.Z.S. Fu/fy Illustrated, Crown 
%vo, 6s, 

A text'book designed to cover the new Schedule issued by the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 

G.liassee. A MONOGRAPH OF THE MYXOGASTRES. By 
George Masses. With 12 Coloured Plates. lioyal Svo, iSs. nti. 

* a work much in advance of any book in the language treating of this group of 
organisms. It is indispensable to every student of the Myxogastrt*^. The 
coKNired plates deserve high praise for their accuracy and execution.'- ,A'a/«rr. 
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Philosophy 



L. T. HobliouM. THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. By 

L. T. HOBHOUSK, Fellow and Tutor of Corpus College, Oifotd. 



^ H. rairteother. THE PHILOSOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. 

V.y W. H. Fairbkother, M.A., Lecturer at Lincoln College, 
Oxford, Cmvn Sue. 31. 6ii. 
Thii volume is Mpmitory. not ailic«l, snj ii inlendcd for lenior Mudtnti u Ih* 
Univerutiei nnd Dthcn, M a 'HatFment af GrFcn'i teaching, (iid an incroditcl ion to 
the uudy or Idealist Philosophy. 



P. W. BusBolL THE SCHOOL OF PLATO ; its Origin and 

its Revival under the Roman Empire. By F. W. Bussell, M.A., 

Fellow and Tuloi of Brasenose Collide, Oxford. Dtmy Siw. loi. 6ff. 

' A highly valnibti contribulian to Iht hiuory oTin 



P. a. Orangar. THE WORSHIP OF THE ROMANS. By 

F. R. Granoeb, M.A., Lilt.D., Professor of Philosophy at Univer- 
sity College, Nottingham. Crm>n Siw. 61. 



XI ieft) belief!, and tupenlitionsorBndi 
I Light of comparuive juithropoloey. 



Theology 



i. 0. S. aihson. THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Edited with an Introduction by E. 
C. S. Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leedt, lale Principal of Wells 

Theological College. 2n Twa Valumtu Dnnyiva. 151, 

ofvievr. . . . ThEbaokwmbi:>vcL-oiiietoalUliidenliorthesubi«:i,anditssoUDd, 

' So (kr from repellinft (he iceneral reader, ir 
and felidij of diclion inviic and cncoungr 



an^fement, ludd treatment, 
o.—yer*tiin PmU 
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B. L. Ottley. THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCARNATION. 
By R. L. OnxEY, M.A., late fellow of Magdalen College, Oxon., 
Principal of Pusey House. In Two Volumes, Demy%vo, 15J. 

' Learned and reverent : lucid and well arranged.' — Record. 

* Accurate, well ordered, and judicious.' — National Observer. 

'A dear and remarkably full account of the main currents of speculation. Scholarly 
wecision . . . genuine tolerance . . . intense interest in his subject — are Mr. 
Ottley 's TCktxils.'— Guardian. 

P. B. Jevons. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY 
OF RELIGION. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D., Principal of 
Bishop Hatfield's Hall. Demy Svo, los. 6d. 

Mr. F. B. Jevons' 'Introduction to the History of Religion' treats of early religion, 
from the point of view of Anthropology and Folk'lore ; and is the first attempt 
that has been made in any language to weave ^ together the results of recent 
investigations into such topics as Symjpathetic Magic, Taboo, Totemism. 
Fetishism, etc., so as to present a systematic account of the growth of primitive 
religion and the development of early religious institutions. 

* Dr. Jevons has written a notable work, and we can strongly recommend it to the 

senoiLS attention of theologians, anthropologists, and classical scholars.' — Man- 
chester Guardian. 
' Tlie merit of this book lies in the penetration, the singular acuteness and force of the 
author's judgment. He is at once critical and luminous, at once just and suggestive. 
It is but rarely that one meets with a book so comprenensive and so thorough as 
this, and it is more than an ordinary pleasure for the reviewer to welcome and 
recommend it. Dr. Jevons is something more than an historian of primitive 
belief— he is a philosophic thinker, who sees his subject clearly and sees it whole, 
whose mastery of detail is no less complete than his view of the broader aspects 
and issues of his subject is convincing.' — Birmingham Post. 

8. R. Driver. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED 
WITH THE OLD TESTAMENT. By S. R. Driver, D.D., 
Canon of Christ Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Crown 8w. 6s. 

* A welcome companion to the author's famous 'Introduction.' No man can read these 

discourses without feeling that Dr. Driver is fully alive to the deeper teaching of 
the Old Testament' — Guardian. 

T. K. Oheyne. FOUNDERS OF OLD TESTAMENT CRITI- 
CISM : Biographical, Descriptive, and Critical Studies. By T. K. 
Cheyne, D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scrip- 
ture at Oxford. Large crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

This book is a historical sketch of O. T. Criticism in the form of biographical studies 

from the days of Eichhorn to those of Driver and Robertson Sniitn. 
'A very learned and instructive work.' — Times. 

CttPrior. CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. Edited by C.H. Prior, 

M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Pembroke College. Crown Svo. 6s, 

A volume of sermons preached^ before the University of Cambridge by various 

preachers, including the Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop Westcoit. 
A representative collection. Bishop VVestcott's is a noble sermon.' — Guardian. 

B.B. Layard. RELIGION IN BOYHOOD. Notes on the 
Religious Training of Boys. With a Preface by J. R. Illing- 
WORTH. By E. B. Lavard, M.A. iSmo, is. 
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W. Torke FaiuBett THE DE CATECHIZANDIS 

RUDIBUS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Edited, with latioduction, 
Nolcs, etc., by W. Yorkb Faussett, M.A., late Scholar of BkUiol 
Coll. CrirwH 8m. jj. bd. 

An edition oF e Trealuc on Ihe Euentiali oF Chrulian DoOliqc, VeA th* IcS 

DieLhodi of impaCfiHajx [hem Del cudidatn for baptlvn. 
'Ably and judlciousEy cdtttd on tti« mac piiaclplc u the aii^iaxj Gmk and 

SDetiDtfoital J&DoIt0. 

With Full-page Illuslratiimi. Feap. Sfo. Biukram. Jt. <</. 

Paddtd mtraccs, 5^. 
THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Thomas A KEMPls. 

With on IntioduclioD by Dkan Fabbar. Illusir«ied by C. M. 
Gbre, and printed in black and red. Secand Editum. 

'Amonsnoll ihc innumerable Engliih edilionioF the "Imituion," there can have 
been ftw which were prmier thin thifone, printed in Mtong and handwme In™. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By John Keble. With an Intro- 
duction atid Notes by W. LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble Collefie, 
Ireland, Professor at Oxford. Illustrated by R. AnninC BkLI. 

Mr?™ k. " Theprotnu Ld cTiUmuanc^ ^u*^^^ii<^n''are d^^ed in the 
Imntdnctiafl. There it nn inletesling Appendix on Ilie Mss. oF (ha "Chriitian 
Year,"" and another giving the order in which the paemi wen wiinen. A " Short 
AnnEyiii dF the Thouahl k, prefixed la each, antf any diScoliy in Ihaluctii u- 

' Til* moU acceptable edition of thii CTBT.popnlar work. '—Glaii. 



Leaders of Religion 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A. With Ferirailt, crimn Srai. 

A aeries of short biographies of the mtut prominent leadcra l£^ 

of religious life and thought of all ages and countnes. O l\j 

The following are ready— O/ 

CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. Hutton. 
JOHN WESLEY. By J. H. OvERTON, M.A. 
BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. W. Daniel, M.A. 
CARDINAL MANNING. By A. W. HurrON, M.A. 
CHARLES SIMEON. By H. C. G. MOOLE, M.A. 
JOHN KEBLE. By WALTER LOCK, D.D. 
THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
LANCELOT ANDREWES. By R. L. Ottlev, M.A. 
AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. By E. L. Cutts, D.D. 
WILLIAM LAUD. By W. H. Hutton, B.D. 
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JOHN KNOX. By F. M*CUNN. 

JOHN HOWE. By R. F. HoRTON, D.D. 

BISHOP KEN. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 

GEORGE FOX, THE QUAKER. By T. HODGKIN, D.C.L. 
Other volumes will be announced in due course. 

Fiction 

8IX SHILLING NOVELS 

Marie Oorelli's Novels 

Crown Svo, 6s. each. 

A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. Sixteenth Edition. 

VENDETTA. Thirteenth Edition. 

THELMA. Sn^enteenth Edition. 

ARDATH. Tenth Edition. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH Ninth Edition. 

WORMWOOD. Eighth Edition. 

BARABBAS : A DREAM OF THE WORLD'S TRAGEDY. 
Thirly-Jtrst Edition. 

'The tender reverence of the treatment and the imaginative beauty of the writing 
have recondled us to the daring of the conception, and the conviction is forced on 
us that even so exalted a subject cannot be made too familiar to us, provided it be 
presented in the true spirit of Christian faith. The amplifications ot the Scripture 
narrative are often conceived with hi^h poetic insight, and this '* Dream of the 
World's Tragedy" is, despite some tnfling incongruities, a lofty and not inade- 
quate paraphrase of the supreme climax of the inspired narrative.' — Dubiin 
Review, 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Thirty^sixth Edition. 

' A very powerful piece of work. . . . The conception is m.ignificent, and is likelj' 
to win an abiding place within the memory of roan. . . . The author has immense 
command of language, and a limitless audacity. . . . This interesting and re- 
niarkable romance will live Ions after much of the ephemeral literature of the day 
b forgotten. . . . A literary phenomenon . . . novel, and even sublime.' — W. 1. 
Stbad in the Review 0/ Reviews. 

Anthony Hope's Novels 

Crown Svo. 6s, each, 
THE GOD IN THE CAR. Sezfenth Edition. 

* A very remarkable book, deserving of critical analysis impossible within our limit : 
brilliant, but not superficial ; well considered, but^ not elaborated ; constructed 
with the proverbial art that conceals, but yet allows itself to be enjoyed by readers 
to whom fine literary method is a keen pleasure.'— The World, 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Fourth Edition. 

'A graceful, vivacious comedy, true to human nature. The characters are traced 
with a mxisterly hand.' — Timet. 

A MAN OF MARK. Fourth Edition, 

' Of all Mr. Hope's books, " A Man of Mark " is the one which best compares with 
' ' The Prisoner of Zcnda.** ^^NoH^nal Observer, 
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THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT ANTONIO. Third Edition. 

'tl Li A perfectly coduntuif itarTof [on md duvalry^uid pofo nnuicfl. Tbe 
ouURwed CouiLE is tbe mott coniEuitf demntVi uid withal nodot uhd ttDder of 
lovcTi, ft pcerleu HBotlemui, ma iatrK^A DfthlcT, % TtTj bilbfol frindi ftnd % mcHt 

PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. MILLAR. Third Edi/ion. 

<Tbe lale i( ifacminghly fmb, quick irit)! vlulily, niirlng (he blood, mud hmnoioiuly, 

dubinilr lold. '-.!/./"'-"■' Gattlli. 
'AiloryorHdKntan,evcty pegA of which ilp«Jpt(i£inf with ftctioauiducitcownt/ 

' From com to cover ' ' FhioH " not vxXj eogBgo ihe ■itcnlion. bui curiH the reulei 
la litlla vliiTli of delight from ndveiilsre id miitxaart.'—Ac*4<my. 

8. Bariiw Oonld's Hovels 
Crmen Siw. &. loik. 
'To uy (hftt 1 book ii by tbe lutbot of " Mebabb * Ii to imply thil it conliioi s 
-. . — _. Ii — "oniaininK dnnuiic pociibiUtLeh Tivid uid Kympjubetic 



dlienpliQni of Nalllre, and ■ WDllh of ingmiooi imagery. —.S|t«*n 
' That whitevti Hi. Baring Gould wrilei Ii well wonb reaifins, & a co 

nDerally accepted. Hu tiews of life are Iresh and vigorom, on 
. .-J .1 ,^,. .,._ -■--'J-i,, oTwbicb be maVei me an 

descriptiocu of KCnea Bikl tcenery aie painted with the loving tyu md skilled 
bandiara nusterof tali ait, ttM be ia alwayt frcita and never dull, and nnder 
inch condiliont it ji no wonder thai readen Lave gained cunfidence both in bii 
power of amusing and satisfying them, and that year by year his popolahty 

ARMINELL : A Social Romance. Fourlh Edition, 
URITH : A Storv of Dartmoor. Fifth Edition. 

'Ttaa antbotliai hiibot'— 7Va«j. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Sixth Edition. 

'One of the best imagined and moil enthralling stories the author has prodoced. 
—SalMrJay Kiuim. 

MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. Fourth Edition. 

' The awing of the narruiveii ipleudid-'-^fiiutu Dailjr f/mt. 

CHEAP_JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition. 

'A story worthy the mathai.'—Kalianal Oiiirvtr. 



ftcxv3o:S%mx Dally Nrnii. 

KITTY ALONE. Fourth EdiHon. 

*A strong and anginal story, teeming with graphic description, stirring ir 
and, above all, vSih vivid and enlbralling bumin interest. '-Dw/j' Ttliir 



NO^MI ; A Romance of [he Cave- Dwellers. lUustnKed by 
R. Caton WooDviLLK. Third Edition. 
• " Ns^ml " Is as eicellent a tale of fighting an 



id thatp as the L<nre itself.'— /'■V/ M. 

._ ... ., jry is full of the Jlrong lighH and 1 

•ifid cDlouHng to which be bat KCuslomed ut-'-^ruZir^ 



'Mr. Baring Gould's 
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THE BROOM -SQUIRE. Illustrated by Frank Dadd. 

Fourth Edition, 
' A strain of tenderness b woven through the web of his tragic tale, and its atmosphere 

is sweetened by the nobility and sweetness of the heroine's character.' — Daily News. 
' A story of exceptional interest that seems to ns to be better than anything he has 

written of Ukit,'~-S^aJker, 

THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. Third Edition. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 

'A book to read, and keep and read again ; for the genuine fun and pathos of it will 
not early lose their eflfect.' — Vanity Fair, 

GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated by Frank Dadd. Second 

Edition. 
' Mr. Baring Gould Is a wizard who transports us into a region of visions, often lurid 

and disquieting, but always full of interest and enchantment.' — Sptctaior. 
' In the weirdness of the story.^ in the faithfulness with which the characters are 

depicted, and in force of stvlc, it closely resembles " Mehalah. "' — Daily Telegraph. 
' There is a kind of flavour about this book which alone elevates it above the ordinary 

novel. The story itself has a grandeur in harmony with the wild and rugged 

scenery which is its setting.' — Athenetum, 

Gilbert Parker*s Novels 

Crown Zvo. 6s, each, 
PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. Fourth EdiHon, 

* Stories happily conceived and finely executed. There is strength and genius in Mr. 

Parker's style.'— Z>«iXr Telegm/k, 

MRS. FALCHION. Fourth Edition. 

* A splendid study of character. ' — A theM€tutn, 

* But little behind anything that has been done by any writer of our time.'— /'a// 

MallGautti, ' A very striking and admirable novel.' — St, James's Gauite. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 

* The plot is original and one difficult to work out ; but Mr. Parker has done it with 

great skill and delicacy. The reader who is not interested in this original, fresh, 
and well-told tale must be a dull person indttd.'-r Daily Ckromcle, 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Fifth EdiHon, 

'Everybody with a soul for romance will thoroughly enjoy "The Trail of the 

Sword." •— .S/. James's Gazette, 
' A rousing and dramatic tale. A book like this^ in which swords flash, great sur- 

J>rises are undertaken, and daring deeds done, m which men and women live and 
ove in the old straightforward passionate way, is a joy inexpressible to the re- 
viewer.' — Daily Chronicle, 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC : The Story of 

a Lost Napoleon. Fourth Edition, 

' Here we find romance — real, breathing, living romance, but it runs flush with our 
own times, level with our own feelings. The character of Valmond is drawn un- 
erringly ; nis career, brief as it is, is placed before us as convincingly as history 
itself. "The book must be read, we may say re-read, for any one thoroughly to 
appreciate Mr. Parker's delicate touch and innate sympathy with humanity.' — 
Fall Mall Gatette. 

'The one work of genius which 1895 has a<; yet produced.' — Ne^v Age. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH: The Last Adven- 

tures of * Pretty Pierre.* Second Edition, 
*The present book is full of fine and moving stories of the great North, and it will 
add to Mr. Parker's already high reputation.'— C/at/vw Herald. 
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StJumii'iC. 



lii tbfoixt novels have led ui to expeclj^flnd hai producal k k^Iv Iiob kuiodca] 
nlj i> Mr. Parker lo be coDgntiilued on the ftoat 



n\. . . . Mou li 



'One of Ih* itrongett Rori» of bi«toricmi Lnieml mud bive ntan thtt ve Tuve ntd 
for mur ■ day. ... A Double and luccaiful boolc'—S^mitr: 



OonUL Doyle. ROUND THE RED LAMP. By A. Conan 
DOYLB, Author of 'The White Compuiy,' 'The Adventurei of 
Sherlock Holmes," etc. Fijik Edilian. Crmimtvt. 6/. 
'Theboakii,indet<I, compoMdorlumframlife. udis&rwidm«Tlhabci(Tiew 

mperior to ' ' The Diuy of a late Phyiidim. " '—IHuilralai LtnJcn Ifrwi. 

1. ByS 

Wbvuan, Aulhoi of 'A Gentleman of France.' With Twelve tllas- 

Iration* bjr R. Caton Wooilville. Tmelflh BdilUn. Crtmn %vc. 61. 

'A book of which we have read every word for the aheer pleasure of rtadinf, and 

which we put down with a pang tbac we cannot for^c » all aod ilait again.' — 

' Eveiy one ^-ho readi boolca al :i]l inUAt read thit thiilling romance, fron the first 
pngear which (a the la^t I be brealhlesi reader 11 haled along. Ait insprralionof 
'■manlines* and cm.rngf.''-/)fl>7^ C*riMlc/(. 

By Lucas 

Lncas Malet. THE CARISSIMA. By Lucas Malet, 

Author of ' The Wages of Sin,' etc Third Edition. Cnnen Sw. 61. 

Arthur Moiriflon. TALES OF MEAN STREETS. By Arthur 
Morrison. F»urtk Edition. Crvam %vo. 6s. 
• Told with contnniinaie act and eilraordinaiT detail He tells a plain, annmiibed 
tale, and the very truth of it makes for beauty. In the true humaniiyofthebook 

'A great book. The luthor'i method is amazingly effedive, and rroduces a thrilling 
sense of reality, 'llie writer lap upon us a master hand. The book is simply 
appalling and irresistible in its interest. It is humorous also ; wLihout humour 
it would not make the mark il It cerlaiu to make.'— f^irr^- 

Arthur Morrison. A CHILD OF THE JAGO. By Arthur 

Morrison, Third Edilien. Cnminive. 61. 
This, the first long story wh'ich Mr. Morrison has written, it like his remarkable 

' Tales of Mean Streets,' a naliatic study of East End liTo. 
' The book is a masterpiece/— />a/; AUH Ga^llt. 
■ Totd with great iHgour and powerful uinplicity.'~yAl(»awi«. 

Mrs. Clifford. A FLASH OF SUMMER. ByMrs. W. K. Cr.rF- 

FORD, Author of 'Aunt Anne,' etc, Seetnd Edilitn. CremnSvB. 6s. 

many subtle touches of wise and lender inuRht! 1 IwilV Uldoibtedly.'add to"itJ 
author's teputaiion- already high— in tlie niaki of Boreliau.'— ^/ratrr. 
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Emily Lawless. HURRISH. By the Honble. Emily Law- 
less, Author of * Maelcho,* etc. Fifth Edition, Crown 8zw. 6j. 
A reis&ue of Miss Lawle2»&' most popular novel, uniform with ' Maelcho.' 

Emily Lawless. MAELCHO : a Sixteenth Century Romance. 
By the Honble. Emily Lawless. Second Edition, Crown ^vo, 6j. 

* A really great book.'— i"/^/a/<;r. 

'There is no keener pleasure in life than the recognition of genius. Good work is 
commoner than it used to be, but the best is as rare as ever. All the more 
gladly, therefore, do we welcome in " Maelcho " a piece of work of the first order, 
which we do not hesitate to describe as one of the most remarkable literary 
achievements of this generation. Miss Lawless is possessed of the very essence 
of historical genius.'— ATaffcA^i/rr Guardian. 

J. H. KncUater. THE GREEN GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. 

By Jank H. FiNDLATER. Third Edition, Cro7vn Svo. 6s, 
'A powerful and vivid story.'— J'/aWan/. 
' A Deautiful story, sad and strange as truth itself.' — yanity Fair. 

* A work of remarkable interest and originality.' — National Obitrvtr, 
'A very charming and pathetic tale.' — Fall Mall Gautte. 

* A singularly original, clever, and beautiful story.' — Guardian. 

* ** The Green Graves of Balgowrie " reveals to us a new Scotch writer of undoubted 

faculty and reserve force.' — Spectator. 
*An exquisite idyll, delicate, affecting, and beautiful.'— ^/ac>( and White. 

H. O. Wells. THE STOLEN BACILLUS, and other Stories. 
By H. G. Wells, Author of * The Time Machine.' Crown%vo, 6j. 

* The ordinary reader of fiction may be glad to know that these stories are eminently 

readable from one cover to the other, but they are more than that ; they are the 
impressions of a veiy striking imagination, which, it would seem, has a great deal 
within its xt»x^' -^Saturday Revietv. 

H. O. Wells. THE PLATTNER STORY and Others. By H. 

G, Wells. Secotid Edition. Crown %zh>, 6s, 
' Weird and mysterious, they seem to hold the reader as by a magic spell.' — Scottman. 

* Such is the fascination of this writer's skill that you unhesitatingly prophesy that 

none of the many readers, however his flesh do creep, will relimiuish the volume 
ere he has read from first word to last.' — Bl€uk and Wkitt. 
'No volume has appeared for a long time so likely to give equal pleasure to the 
simplest reader and to the most fastidious critic' — AcaatMy. 

* Mr. Wells is a magician skilled in wielding that most potent of all spells— the fear 

of the unknown. —ZPa/(y TeUg^raph. 

E. P. Benson, DODO : A DETAIL OF THE DAY. By E. F. 

Bbnson. Sixteenth Edition. Crown Sivo, 6s. 
' A delightfully witty sketch of society.' — Spectator. 
' A perpetual feast of epigram and paradox.' — Speaker. 

E. P. Benson. THE RUBICON. By E. F. Benson, Author of 

'Dodo.* Fifth Edition, Crown Svo. 6s. 
' An exceptional achievement ; a notable advance on his previous work.' —National 
Ohurver, 

Mrs. OUphant SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE. By MRS. 
Oliphant. Crown %i'o. 6s. 
'Full of her own peculiar charm of stvle and simple, subtle character-painting comes 
h«r n«w gift, the delightful story before us. The scene mostly lies in the moors, 
tnd at th« touch of the authoress a Scotch moor bccomtl a living thing, suong, 
taodcr, beaatiful, and changeful.'— /*a//J/a//ffM#//^ 
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'Mr. Norrit bu drawn > ™11y fint chinit 

W. B. HoniB. THE DESPOTIC LADY AND OTHERS. 
By W. E. NOKRIs. CrmiH 8w. 6i. 

W. E. Nonia. CLARISSA FURIOSA. By W. E. NORRIS, 
Authoi of ' The Rogue,' etc. Crevm 8iw. 6i. 

wbicb will nol, w> iaugiac, God id ^icienl imkuoi.'— T^lc IVorlJ. 
' The bat nonl he bu wriitcn for lome lime ; ■ tiory which ii fun oT kdminililt 



'Mr. BirrhuicUend > 



Robert Ban. IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. By Robert 
Bark. Third Edilim. Crewn Sw. bi. 

ii.'—pMH^knukU. 
"Maii'cia. 

OobbML THE KING OF ANDAMAN : A 

Saviaur of Society. By J. Maclaken Cobban. Cn/um Sve. 61. 

ihi moit inlcreiling hdte] of ihe'ieuon, for ll coDUUli due chanctu. It lout, 
whshu in him Ihe tool at imnuauUty, and th> book iutlf ji ever exhaling the 
iweei uvour or Ihe unecpecttd. . , . Plot ii rorjEciien mi ioddent fadet, uid 
only the re&lly hutuD eadurei^ and throushoul iha book there itandi nnt in bold 
and beautiful teller iti higb-uultd uid chivulrlc pcauioout, Jaiuei Ihe Muter 
ofHuicbeon, (be King of ADdaman binatlC'—fa^ it^lG^ulU. 

J. Maclaren Cobban. WILT THOU HAVE THIS WOMAN ? 

ByJ. M. Cobban, Authoiof'ThelCingof Andaman.' CmenSt/e. 61. 

' Mi. Colibun hu Ihe cnit >iDr],'-tellec'i an. He arredi ulenlioD at llw outtet. and 

H-Monah. A SERIOUS COMEDY. By Herbert Morrah. 
Crotiai 8to. 6j. 
' THii volume ii well wonhr "I ill title. Tbe tbent liu tcldom Wn [maented with 
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aMorrah. THE FAITHFUL CITY. By Herbert Morr ah, 

Author of * A Serious Comedy.* Crown Svo. 6s, 

'Conveys a suggestion of weirdness and horror, until finally he convinces and 
enthrals the reader with his mysterious savages, his gigantic tower, and his 
uncompromising men and women. This is a haunting, mysterious book, not 
without an clement of stupendous grandeur.' — AthtHteum. 

L, B. Walford. SUCCESSORS TO THE TITLE. By Mrs. 

Walford, Author of* Mr. Smith, 'etc. Second Edition, CrownSvo,6s. 

'The story is fresh and healthy from beginning to finish ; and our liking for the two 
simple people who are the successors to the title mounts steadily, and ends almost 
in respect. — Scotsman. 

T. L. Paton. A HOME IN INVERESK. By T. L. Paton. 
Crown %uo, 6s. 
•A pleasant and well-written story.' — Daily Chronicle. 

John Davidson. MISS ARMSTRONG'S AND OTHER CIR- 
CUMSTANCES. By John Davidson. Crown Svo. 6s, 

* Throughout the volume there is a strong vein of originality, and a knowledge of 

human nature that are worthy of the highest pniac.' --Scotsman, 

IL M. Dowie. GALLIA. By MiNiE Muriel Dowie, Author 

of ' A Girl in the Carpathians.' Third Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 

* The style is^ generally admirable, the dialogue not seldom brilliant, the situations 

surprising in their freshness and originality, while the subsidiary as well as the 
principal characters live and move, and the story itself is readable from title-page 
to colophon.'— >.S'«/wr</a^ Review. 

3. A. Bairy. IN THE GREAT DEEP : Tales of the Sea. 
By J. A. Barry. Author of * Steve Brown's Bunyip.* Crown Szw, 6s, 

* A collection of really admirable short stories of the sea, very simply told, and placed 

before the reader m pithy and telling KngMsh.'—JVestminster Gazette, 

J. B. Bnrton. IN THE DAY OF ADVERSITY. ByJ. Bloun- 
DELLB Burton.' Secottd Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 

* Untisually interesting and full of highly dramatic situations.'— (7aMr<//V<«. 

J. B. Bnrton. DENOUNCED. By J. Bloundelle Burton. 

Second Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 

The plot is an original one, and the local colouring is laid on with a delicacy 
and an accuracy of detail which denote the true artist.' — Brotui Arrow. 

W. 0. ScnUy. THE WHITE HECATOMB. By W. C. 
Scully, Author of * Kafir Stories. ' Crown Svo. 6j. 

' The author is so steeped in Kaffir lore and legend, and so thoroughly well acquainted 
with native sagas and traditional ceremonial that he is able to attract the reader 
by the easy familiarity with which he handles his characters.'— ^Joa^/A Africa, 

* It reveals a marvellously intimate understanding of the Kaffir mind, sUlied with 

literary gifts of no mean order.' — African Critic, 

H. Johnston. DR. CONGALTON'S LEGACY. By Henry 
Johnston. Crown Svo, 6s, 

* A worthy and permanent contribution to Scottish literature.'— (JAutfipn/ i/erald» 
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. P. BrewBT. THE SPECULATORS. By J. F. Brewek. 

CrotoH 8t^. 6s. 
' A pre Liy bit of comedy- - - ■ 1 1 it undtDiftbly m clever boon-' — AcaJrmy. 
'A clever and amusuiB stoiy, li make* CAi^tal out of the comic upecii of cuhuic, 



Jnlian Oortwtt. A BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS. By 
Julian CORBKTT. CwwnSjB. 6i, 
'Ml. Cvbctt vriui with tTDmeo&e kpirit. uid the book u » thorougbLy enjoyHhtc 
one in all resperti. Tbe u]l of [be oceu ii b i(, und the Tight ttEroic an% n- 
uusdi Ibiougb iu gAlbnl t,irta<im.'—Sfraitr, 

L. Oope Ooniford. CAPTAIN JACOBUS : A ROMANCE OF 
TlIEIiOAD. ByL-COFBCORNPORD. Ulustialed. CnwnSiw. 6(. 
' .\ii eiceptiomaiy good ilory of idventiire ukI cbairaelBi.'— MViirf. 



'A book which will delight boyc abookwhidi upholdi the healthy scbooLboy code 

L. Baintrar. THE KING OF ALBERIA A Romance of 

the Balkans. By Laura Daiktkbv. Crenn %vs. 6s. 

' Miu Dunlrey leenu lo hE\-e an iDtimue acqiuinlance with Ihi people and polilici 
Uleid.'— C/««»wA'roiW.' ° ' ' 



' A fuciuiLog Koiy.'—LiUnuy WarU. 

Mrs. Pinaent CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD. By Ellen 



F, PiNSKNT, Author of ' Tenny's Case. 
■■■"■■ ■■ iplemy ' ' 



^vigour, varitcy.und Koodrndng. There 



Olark BuSBolL MY DANISH SWEETHEART. By \V. 
Clark Russell, Author of ' The Wreck of the Giosveaor,' etc 

lUuslrattd. Favrlh Edition. CraamSva. 6s. 

0. ManvmB FBnn, AN ELECTRIC SPARK. By G. Manville 

Fbnn, Aulhor of ' The Vicar's Wife,' 'A Double Knot,' etc. Sftemd 
Edilien. Crevin 8™, 6i. 

L.S, McOhaaaey. UNDER SHADOW OF THE MISSION. 

By L. S, McChbsniy. Crewit Sfa. 6s. 
"Those whoK minds ue open to the6n«iiau«iaf life, wiij can appiedate graceful 
thought and refined erprcuion of Ll.rrom Ihcm this volume will receive a welcouM 

BOBBld B088. THE SPIRIT OF STORM. By RoNAU) 

Ross, Authorof TheChildotOoean.' " - ■ 
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His. WatBoa. THIS MAN'S DOMINION. By the Author 
of A High Little World,' Second Edilim. CrBwitSvv. 6t, 

Hiurrlott W»tBOa. DIOGENES OF LONDON. By 
H. B. Makbiott Watson. Crown Szv. Buckram. 6j. 

SL CHlchrijrt. THE STONE DRAGON. By MURRAY Gil- 
christ. Crown %-ue. Buckram. 6i. 
■The nullior'i f»ii!u ireaionrd for by ctrtiin pMilive and admirible menu. Th* 



1. M. Qiay. ELSA. By E. M'Queen Gray. Crown ivo. bs. 
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THRKK-AND-8IXPCNNY NOVKL8 
Crown tmo. 
DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. By Edna Lyall.' 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. By S. Baring Gould. 
JACQUETTA. By S. Baring Gould, 
SUBJECT TO VANITY. By Margaret Benson. 
THE SIGN OF THE SPIDER. By Bertram Mittord. 
THE MOVING FINGER. By Mary Gaunt. 
JACO TRELOAR. By J. H. Pearce. 
THE DANCE OF THE HOURS. By 'VERA.' 
A WOMAN OF FORTY. By EsHfi Stuart. 
A CUMBERER OF THE GROUND. By Constance 

Smith. 
THE SIN OF ANGELS. By Eyelyn Dickinson. 
AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL. By X. L. 
THE COMING OF CUCULAIN. By Stan dish OGrady. 
THE GODS GIVE MY DONKEY WINGS. By ANGUS 

Evan Abbott. 
THE STAR GAZERS. By G. Manyille Fenn. 
THE POISON OF ASPS. By R, Orton Prowse. 
THE QUIET MRS. FLEMING. By R. Pryce. 
DISENCHANTMENT. By F. Mabel Robinson. 
THE SQUIRE OF WANDALES. By A. Shield. 
A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By J. M. Cobban. 
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a deplorable affair. by w. e. norris. 

A CAVALIER'S LADYE. By Mrs. Dicker. 

THE PRODIGALS. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

THE SUPPLANTER. By P. NeomaNH. 

A MAN WITH BLACK EYELASHES. By H. A. KENNEDY. 

A HANDFUL OF EXOTICS. By S. GORDON. 

AN ODD EXPERIMENT. By Hannah Lynch. 
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A Strits ef Ngvtls by peftilar Aatiori. 
I. HOVENDEN, V.C. By F. Mabel Robinson. 
1. ELI'S CHILDREN. By G. Manville FenN. 

3. A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. Manville Fenn. 

4. DISARMED. By M. Betham Edwards. 

5. A MARRIAGE AT SEA By W. Clark Russell. 

6. IN TENT AND BUNGALOW. By the Author of ' Indian 

Mylls.' 

7. MY STEWARDSHIP. By E. M'Queen Gray. 

8. JACK'S FATHER. By W. E. NORRIS. 

9. JIM B. 

la THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

11. MR. BUILER'S WARD. By F. MaBEL Robinson. 

12. A LOST ILLUSION. By LESLIE Keith. 



Lynn Linton. THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA DAVID- 
SON, Christiui and Commuoist. By E. LVHN LlNTON. Eleventh 
Edition. Pest %ve. 11. 



Books for Boys and Girls oJA 

A Series ofBoeki by wtUkiiewn Aulhers, vxll illMstraled. O/ 

1. THE ICELANDER'S SWORD. By S. Darino Gould. 

2. TWO LITTLE CHILDREN AND CHING. By Edith 

E. CUTHELL. 

3. TODDLEBEN'S HERO, By M. M. BlaKE. 

4. ONLY A GUARD-ROOM DOG. By Edith E. Cuthell. 

5. THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET. By Harbv Collimo 

6. MASTER ROCKAFELLAR'S VOYAGE. By W. ClaRK 

RUSSBLL. 

7. SYD BELTON : Or, The Boy who would not go to Sea. 

By G. MANVIU.B Fenh. 
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The Peacock Library 

A Series of Books for Girls by well-known Authors^ 
handsonuly bound in blue and silver^ and well illustrated, 

1. A PINCH OF EXPERIENCE. By L. B. Walford. 

2. THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 

3. THE SECRET OF MADAME DE MONLUC. By the 

Author of *Mdle Mori.' 

4. DUMPS. By Mrs. Parr, Author of * Adam and Eve.* 

5. OUT OF THE FASHION. By L. T. Meade. 

6. A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. By L. T. Meade. 

7. HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T. Meade. 2j. 6d, 

8. THE HONOURABLE MISS. By L. T. Meade. 

9. MY LAND OF BEULAH. By Mrs. Leith Adams. 

University Extension Series 

A series of books on historical^ literary, and scientific subjects, suitable 
for extension students and home-reading circles. Each volume is com- 
plete in itself, and the subjects are treated by competent writers in a 
broad and philosophic spirit. 

Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 
Principal of University College, Nottingham. 

Crown Svo. Price {with some exceptions) 2s. 6d. 

The following volumes arc ready ;— 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. IJy H. de 15. Gii;i:iNS, 
D.Litt., M.A., late Scholar of Wadham College, Oxon., Cobdcn Prizeman. 
Fifth Edition^ Revised, \ Vith Maps and Plans, 35. 

'A compact and clearstory of our industrial development. A study of this concise 
but luminous book cannot fail to give the reader a clear insight into the principal 
phenomena of our industrial history. The editor and publishers are to be congrat* 
ulated on this first volume of their venture, and we shall look with expectant 
interest for the succeeding volumes of the series.' — University Extensicn Journal, 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITICAL ECONOMY. By L. L. Price, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxon. Second Edition, 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY: An Inquiry into the Industrial Condiuons of 
tlie Poor. By J. A. IIobso.n, M.A. Third Edition. 

VICTORIAN POETS. By /V Sharp. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By J. E. Symes, M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGY. By F. S. Granger. M.-f\. 
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AIR AND WATER. Professor V. B. LEWES, M.A. tllMStraHd. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. By C, W. KlMMiNS, 

M.A. HUitrattd. 
THE MECHANICS OF DAILY LIFE- BjV. P. Sells, M.A. lUuHraltd. 
ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. H. Dt a Gibbws. D.LLm., M,A. 
ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY. B)f W. A. S. Hewins, B..\. 
THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The Elementarj Principles of Cbeniistr/. 



By M. M. Pattjsoh MflB. M.A. UlustraUd. 



THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to Asttonomj. 

METEOROLOGY. The Elements of Weather and Climale. By H. N. 
DlCKSO.s, F.R.S.E., F.R. Met. Soc lllutlntt<d. 



INSECT LIFE, By F. W. Theobald, M.A. lllaslraltd. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO BROWNING. By W. M. 

Dixon, M.A. 
ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By E. Jenks, M.A., Professor of 

Law at University College, Liverpool 
THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE. By G. L. DiCKWSON. Fellow of King's 

College, Cambridge. 



Social Questions of To-day 

Edited by H. dk B. GIBBINS, D.Litt, M.A. 
Cmon ive. 21. id. 
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A series of Tolumes upon those topics of social, economic, 
and industrial interest that uc b( the preseni moment fore- 
most in the public mind. Each volume of the series is written by an 
author who is an acknowledged authority upon the sul^ect with which 
he deals. 

Thi folloviing Velumis eftht Siritt are riady : — 
TR.\DE UNIONISM-NEW AND OLD. By G. HOWELL, Author of 
' The Conflicts of Capital and Laboiu'. ' Stcond Edition. 
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PROBLEMS OF POVERTY : An Inquiry into the Industrial Conditions of 
the Poor. By J. A. Hobson, M.A. Third Edition, 

THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. By C. F. Bastaple, M.A., Professor 
of Economics at Trinity College, Dublin. 

THE ALIEN INVASION. By W. H. Wilkins, B.A., Secretary to the 
Society for Inventing the Immigration of Destitute Aliens. 

THE RURAL EXODUS. By P. Anderson Graham. 

LAND NATIONALIZATION. By HAROLD Cox, B.A. 

A SHORTER WORKING DAY. By H. DE B. Gibbins, D.Litt., M.A., 
and R. A. Hadfield, of the Hecla Works, Sheffield. 

BACK TO THE LAND : An Inquiry into the Cure for Rural Depopulation. 
By H. E Moore. 

TRUSTS, POOLS AND CORNERS: As affecting Commerce and Industry. 
By J. Stephen Jeans, M.R.I., F.S.S. 

THE FACTORY SYSTEM. By R. CooKE Taylor. 

THE STATE AND ITS CHILDREN. By Gertrude Tuckwell. 

WOMEN'S WORK. By Lady Dilke, Miss Bulley, and Miss Whitley. 

MUNICIPALITIES AT WORK. The Municipal Policy of Six Great 
Towns, and its Influence on their Social Welfare. By Frederick Dolman. 

SOCIALISM AND MODERN THOUGHT. By M. Kaupmann. 

THE HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES. By R. F. Bowmaker. 

MODERN CIVILIZATION IN SOME OF ITS ECONOMIC ASPPX:TS. 
By W, Cunningham, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED. By J. A. Hobson, B.A.. 
Author of ' The Problems of Poverty.' 

LIFE IN WEST LONDON. By Arthur Sherwell, M.A. Second Edition, 



Classical Translations 

Editedby H. F. FOX, M. A. , Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Messrs. Methuen are issuing a New Series of Translations from the 
Greek and Latin Classics. They have enlisted the services of some 
of the best Oxford and Cambridge Scholars, and it is their intention that 
the Series shall be distinguished by literary excellence as well as by 
scholarly accuracy. 

iESCHYLUS— Agamemnon, Choephoroc, Eumenidcs. Translated by Lewis 
Campbell, LL.D., late Professor of Greek at Si. Andrews, $s. 

CICERO— De Oratore I. Translated by E. N. P. Moor, M.A. 3^. 6d, 

CICERO — Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro Murena, Philippic n., In 
Catilinam). Translated by II. E. D. Blakiston, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 55. 
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CICERO— Dc Nalura Deonim. Translated by F. BBOOttS, M.A., late 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 31. &t 

HJCIAN—Si]tDiiiloBues(Nigriiius,Icaro.Mcnip[nis, The Cock, The Ship. The 
Parasite, The Loverof Falsehood). Translated by S. T. luwiN.M.A.. Assis- 
tant Master at Clifton ; lite Scholar of Exeler College, Oxford, y. 6rf. 

SOPHOCLES— Elecln and Ajax. Translated by E. D. A. Mobshead, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Winchester, ai. 6d. 

TACITUS— Agricola and Germania. Translated by R. H. TOWKSHEKD, 
bleSchoUrofTrinity College. Cambridge, as. 6<i, 

Educational Books 

CLASSICAL 
PLAUTI BACCHIDF-S. Edited with Introduction, Commenlary, and 
Critical Notes by I. M'Cosh. M.A. f,,ii. 4/0. 131. 6rf, 
'The notes are copinu,. and conuin a great deal of [nformuian Ihat 1< good and 

TACIT! AGRICOLI. With InlroJuction, Notes, Map, etc. By R. F, 

DAvrs, M.A., Assistant Master at Weymouth College. Cnmm Bvo. as. 
TACITI GERMANIA. By the same Editor. Crown Svo. ii. 
HERODOTUS : EASY SELECTIONS. With Vocabulary. By A. C. 

LtnnEi.L, M.A., Assistant Master at NoltlDgham High School. Fcafi. 

Bvo. IS. 6d. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE ODYSSEY. Dy E. D. Stone, M.A., lale 

Assistant Master at Eton. F^a/i. Siv. 11. (ni. 
PLAUTUS : THE CAPTIVI. Adapted for Lower Forms by J, ti. Frksse. 

M.A., laic Fellow of St, John's, Cambridge, is. 6d. 
DEMOSTHENES AGAINST CONON AND CALtlCLES. Edited with 

Notes and Vocabulary, by F. DAHwltJ SwrFT, M.A., formerly Scholar 

of Queen's College, Onford ; Assistant Master at Dcnslone College, 

Fiat. ivD. as. 

QERMAH 
A COMPANION GERMAN GRAMMAR. By H. DE B. GinniKS. D.Utt., 

M. A., Assistant Master at Nottingham High School CrovmBvo. 11. M. 
GERMAN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. By E. 

M'QUEEN Gray. Crrmn ivo. as. 6rf. 

SCIEMCE 
THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. Including Chemistry. Heat, Light, Sound. 

Magnetism, Electricity, Botany, Zoology, "'—-■-' — * -■ 

Geology. By R. Elliott Steel, M.A 

5ei-rwtrf BdlllBi. Crown Bva. as. 6d. 
■tfMr. Steel is In be placed Eccond to any for thji qualiiy oT lociditf. jilionlyto 

Huiley hiniHlr; and to be named in l^e lame brtsih with Ihii mauer of ihc 

craft of teaching is to be accrediicd with the cleimeti of style and simplicity of 

arrangeinenl thil belong (0 thorough mulery of a subject.' — Parents' Rrritw. 
ELEMENTARY LIGHT. By R. E Steel. With numerous Illustratioru. 

Crmea Zve. 41. hd. 
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ENGLISH 

ENGLISH RECORDS. A Compmion to the History of England. By 
H. E. Maldkn, M.A. Crown Svo. y, 6d. 
A book which aims at concentrating information upon dates, geneaiop^y, officials, con- 
stitutional documents, etc, which is usually found scattered in different volumes. 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN ; HIS RIGHTS AND DUTIES. By H. E. 
Malden, M.A. IS. 6d, 
' The book goes over the same ground as is traversed in the school books on this 
subject written to satisfy the reauirements of the^ Education Code. It would 
serve admirably the purposes ol a text-book, as it is well based in historical 
focts, and keeps quite clear of party m^ittrs,' --Scotsman, 

METHUEN'S COMMERCIAL SERIES 

Edited by II. de B. GIBBINS, D.Litt., M.A. 
BRITISH COMMERCE AND COLONIES FROM ELIZABETH TO 
VICTORIA. By H. de B. Gibbins, D.Litt., M.A, Author of 'The 
Industrial History of England/ etc. , etc. , zs. 

COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION PAPERS. By H. de B. Gibbins, 
D.Litt., M.A. , IS. 6d. 

THE ECONOMICS OF COMMERCE By H. DE B. GiBBiNS, D.Litt.. 
M.A. IS. 6d. 

A MANUAL OF FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
By S. E. Bally, Modern Language Master at the Manchester Grammar 
School. 2j. 

GERMAN COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By S. E Bally, 
Assistant Master at the Manchester Grammar School. Crown Svo. 2J. 6^, 

A FRENCH COMMERCIAL READER. By S. E. Bally. 2s. 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, with special reference to Trade Routes, 

New Markets, and Manufacturing Districts. By L. W. Lyde, M.A., of 

the Academy, Glasgow, as. 

A PRIMER OF BUSINESS. By S. Jackson, M.A. is. 6d. 

COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By F. G. Taylor, M.A. is. 6d. 

PRECIS WRITING AND OFFICE CORRESPONDENCE. By E. E. 
Whitfield, M.A. 

WORKS BY A. M. M. 8TEDMAN, M,A. 

INITIA LATINA: Easy lessons on Elementary Accidence. Second E J iiion, 
Fcap. 8iv. IS. 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Fourth Edition. Cr<nvn ^vo. 2S. 

FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes adapted to the Shorter Latin 
Primer and Vocabulary. Third Edition. iSmo. is. 6d. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM CAESAR. Part i. The Helvetian War. 
i8mo. IS. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. Parti. The Kings of Rome. iBmo. 
IS. 6d, 

EASY L.\TIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Ei/th 
Edition. Fcap. Zvo. is. 6d. 

EXEMPLA LATINA. Fira Lessons in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. 
Crown Svo. is. 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE .SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER 
AND REVISED LATIN PRIMI^R. With Vocabulary. Sixth 
Edition, Craivn Svo. 2f. 6<A Issued with tl.c conrcnt of Dr. Kennedy, 
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THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE : Rules and Exercises, Crvum 

8ve. XI. 6d. With Vocabulary, ai. 
NOTANDA QUAEDAM : Miscellaneous Latin Exercises on Common Rules 

and Idioms. Tiird Bditian. Fcap. ivo. ii. 6rf. With Vocabulary, ai. 
LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION: Arranged according lo 

Subjects. SiilA Mdilion. Fcap. Bm, ii. 6rf. 
A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS AND PHRASES. iBjud. it. 
STEPS TO GREEK. i8wa. u. 
EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Stcoad 

Edilhn. Fcap. Biw. is. 6d. 
GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION. Airangcd according to 

Subjects. Second Sdilioa, Fcap. Biio. ii. 6d. 
GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. For Ihe use of Schools. Third 

Editian. Wilh Introduction, Noles, andVocabuLiry. Fcaf.ttv. as. 6d. 
STEPS TO FRENCH. Suond Edilian. iZma. Brf. 
FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Stcond Edition. CroanZvo. ij. 
EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Suend 

Bdilian. Ftap. Bnj. is. 6d. 
EASY KRENCH EXERCISES ON ELEMENTARY SYNTAX. With 

Vocabulary. CrffWM &i'o. as. dd. 
FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION : Arranged according to 

Subjects. Fi/lh Edition. Fiap. 8iw. u. 

SCHOOL EXAMINATION SERIES 
Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Cniwn Svo. 2s. 6d. 

FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 
MAR AND IDIOMS. By A. M. M. StkdmAn, M.A. EigUi Bditiim. 
A Kev. issued to Tutors and Private Studenu only, to be had on 
application lo Ihe Publishers. Second Edilion. Cnrwa Sve. 6i. net. 

LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 
MAR AND IDIOMS. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. Sr.'ealA EdilioK. 
Ket issued as above. 6s. nel. 

GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 
MAR AND IDIOMS. By A. M. M. Stedm.vn, M.A. Fifth Edition. 
Kbt issued BS above, fts.nel. 

GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 
MAR AND IDIOMS. By R. J. Momcil, Manchester. Fourth Edition. 
Key issued as above. 6j. net. 

HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY EXAMINATION PAPERS. By C H. 
Spence, M.A., Clifton College. 

SCIENCE EXAMINATION PAPERS. By R. E. Stbei., M.A., F.C.S., 
Chief N.itural Science Master, Br.idford Grammar School. In two vols. 
Pan 1. Chemistry ; Part ll. Physics. 

GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EXAMINATION PAPERS By A. M, M. 
StedMAH, M.A. Third Edition. Key issued as above, is. nil. 
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